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NOTE 


The forty-fifth volume of the present series contains the records of 
the Proceedings of April 17 and October 16, 1935. 


The reports of the Council have been presented by Clarence 8S. Brigham. 


Papers have been received from Wilbur H. Siebert, Edward L. Tinker> 
Robert W. G. Vail, Stewart Mitchell, Chester N. Greenough, John C. L 
Clark. 


Obituary notices of the following deceased members, written by Mr. 
Brigham, appear in this volume: Herman Vandenburg Ames, Frank 
Brewer Bemis, William Lawrence Clements, Roland Burrage Dixon, 
Charles Evans, Adolph 8. Ochs, Albert Henry Whitin, Frederick Hunt- 
ington Gillett, Marshall Howard Saville, Edward Herbert Thompson, 
Lyon Gardiner Tyler, Leonard Wheeler. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, APRIL 17, 1935, 
AT THE HOUSE OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES, BOSTON 


HE semi-annual meeting of the American Anti- 

quarian Society was held at the House of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 28 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, April 17, 
1935, at a quarter before eleven o’clock. 

The President of the Society, Arthur P. Rugg, 
presided. The following members of the Society were 
present: 

John McKinstry Merriam, George Henry Haynes, 
Daniel Berkeley Updike, Clarence Saunders Brigham, 
George Hubbard Blakeslee, William Vail Kellen, 
Arthur Prentice Rugg, Albert Carlos Bates, Charles 
Henry Taylor, Herbert Edwin Lombard, Grenville 
Howland Norcross, Thomas Hovey Gage, Lawrence 
Waters Jenkins, Nathaniel Thayer Kidder, John 
Woodbury, Charles Knowles Bolton, Robert Kendall 
Shaw, Chandler Bullock, Charles Eliot Goodspeed, 
Francis Russell Hart, Gardner Weld Allen, George 
Ichabod Rockwood, Lawrence Counselman Wroth, 
Alexander James Wall, Wallace Walter Atwood, Matt 
Bushnell Jones, Andrew Keogh, Clarance Macdonald 
Warner, Wilbur Henry Siebert, Aldus Chapin Higgins, 
Ralph Earle, James Melville Hunnewell, Lemuel 
Aiken Welles, William Davis Miller, Stephen Willard 
Phillips, Robert Francis Seybolt, Robert Stewart 
Mitchell, Robert William Glenroie Vail, Glenn Tilley 
Morse, Charles Taylor Tatman, Edward Larocque 
Tinker, Norman Morrison Isham, Eben Francis 
Thompson, John Woodman Higgins, George Gregerson 
Wolkins and Howard Corning. 
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At the appointed hour President Rugg called the 
meeting to order and the notice was read by the 
Recording Secretary. It was voted that the reading 
of the records of the last meeting be omitted. 

The report of the Council to the Society was then 
presented by Mr. Brigham and it was voted that the 
same be accepted and referred to the Committee on 
Publications. 

Mr. Brigham then announced the suggestions for 
membership in the Society presented by the Council, 
as follows: 


Henry Wilder Foote, Belmont, Mass. 

Allyn Bailey Forbes, Boston, Mass. 
Valentine Hollingsworth, Boston, Mass. 
Philip Ainsworth Means, Pomfret, Conn. 
Frederic Gershom Melcher, New York, N. Y. 
Edgar Legare Pennington, Ocala, Fla. 


The President appointed a committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Bolton, Wall and Bates, to distribute and 
collect ballots for new members, who reported that all 
the ballots were for the names presented by the 
Council, and they were declared elected. 

Wilbur H. Siebert, of Columbus, Ohio, then pre- 
sented a paper on “The Underground Railroad in 
Massachusetts,’’ at the conclusion of which interesting 
remarks were made by Mr. Bolton and Mr. Tinker. 

Edward Larocque Tinker, of New York, then 
presented a paper on “‘“Gombo: The Creole Dialect of 
Louisiana,’ which stimulated many interesting in- 
quiries and led Mr. Tinker to extend his remarks and 
explain the origin of the negro game Craps. It was 
voted to refer the papers to the Committee on Publica- 
tions. 

The meeting adjourned at 12.45 o’clock and the 
members were entertained at luncheon by Mr. Matt B. 
Jones, at the Club of Odd Volumes, 50 Mount Vernon 
Street. 

Tuomas Hovey GaGg, 
Recording Secretary 
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Report of Council 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


NOTHER six months have been added to the one 

hundred and twenty-three years of this time- 
honored Society and, in spite of the financial strin- 
gency of the times, we are able to record progress and 
growth. The Library has received several notable 
gifts and has managed to acquire many rare volumes 
needed to fill in its collections. But the description of 
such acquisitions is part of the Librarian’s Report and 
hence will be deferred until the annual meeting in 
October. 

Quite the most encouraging feature of the year has 
been the support given by members to our request 
for funds. Partly due to a slightly depleted income 
account, but chiefly to the expiration of a three-year 
annual gift of $5000 from one of our members, the 
Society found itself for the present fiscal year unable 
to continue its accustomed activities. Salaries were 
cut and expenses reduced, but the only way to save 
further expense was to discontinue book purchase. 
Soon after the annual meeting last October a letter 
was sent out to members, explaining the situation and 
suggesting the need of funds, but carefully refraining 
from urging members to contribute. In a Society like 
this, existing solely for the public good and to aid 
scholarship, members ought not to be importuned to 
give financial support to our undertakings. At any 
rate, the appeal was decidedly successful. Many letters 
were received, some of the most encouraging coming 
from those who could not afford to give at all. The 
result so far is that sixty-seven members have sent in 
gifts or subscriptions of from $10 to $500, to a total 
of nearly $7,000. This amount included seven gifts of 
$500, one of $300, four of $250, one of $200, and five of 
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$100. Therefore we have been enabled to take ad- 
vantage of many sales of volumes at auction and from 
booksellers’ catalogues. In a library such as ours, with 
its several special collections, the gaps are com- 
paratively few, and opportunities do not generally 
knock at our door twice. Moreover, all our bills are 
paid or arranged for. 

A few extraordinary expenses have had to be 
incurred. The power lawn-mower which had been in 
use for eleven years, finally became beyond repair 
and a new one had to be secured at an expense of $340. 
On the lawn in front of the library building one of the 
six large elm trees bordering the front walk died and 
was replaced by a tree almost as large, transplanted at 
a cost of $150. Fortunately we had no expense for the 
tree itself, as Mr. Aldus Higgins donated from his 
nearby estate a tree that was nearly a foot in diameter. 
Also the last of the boxwood hedge, planted in 1910 as 
a border around the front walk, died as a result of 
recent severe winters and was removed. 

Another expense was the installation of a burglar 
alarm system by the American District Telegraph 
Company. For the first time in twenty-five years the 
library building was broken into in February and four 
typewriting machines and a few personal belongings 
were stolen. They were all recovered and the thief 
was finally apprehended and is now awaiting trial. 
But a building with so many rare possessions ought 
not to be unprotected at night. We already have an 
adequate system for protection from fire, and now 
have added to it protection against burglary. 

Last summer the Society joined with the Worcester 
Art Museum in holding at the Museum an exhibition 
of seventeenth century New England portraits. A 
total of thirty-six pictures was shown, borrowed from 
public and private collections, and including three 
portraits loaned by the Society. A committee was 
formed to sponsor the exhibition, consisting of 
Clarence 8. Brigham, chairman, Charles K. Bolton, 
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Alan Burroughs, Theron J. Damon, William C. 
Endicott, Henry Wilder Foote, John Hill Morgan, 
and Francis H. Taylor. Miss Louisa Dresser of the 
Art Museum staff has been working at this Library 
for several weeks, compiling the descriptive catalogue 
of the exhibit, and is producing a work which will 
serve as an authoritative account of the beginnings of 
American art. 

There has been an unusually long record of deaths 
of members during the last six months—seven mem- 
bers, four of whom had been members for over a 
quarter of a century. Herman V. Ames, elected to this 
Society in 1909, professor of American constitutional 
history at the University of Pennsylvania and author 
on the institutional and political history of the colonial 
period, died February 7, 1935. Roland B. Dixon, 
elected in 1909, professor of anthropology at Harvard 
and authority on the history of the North American 
Indians, died December 19, 1934. Albert H. Whitin, 
of Whitinsville, Mass., elected in 1910, patron of the 
fine arts and a steadfast friend of this Society, died 
March 6, 1935. Charles Evans, elected in 1910, 
compiler of the monumental “‘American Bibliography” 
and one of the Society’s staunchest supporters, died 
February 8, 1935. William L. Clements, elected in 
1916, founder of the great Clements library at the 
University of Michigan, died November 6, 1934. 
Frank B. Bemis of Beverly Farms, Mass., elected in 
1925, owner of a notable library of English and Ameri- 
ean literature, died March 10, 1935. Adolph S. Ochs, 
elected in 1927, owner and publisher of the “New York 
Times” and patron of the Dictionary of American 
Biography, died April 8, 1935. 

Obituary notices will appear as part of the printed 
record of this meeting. Two of these members in their 
wills contributed to our funds. Mr. Bemis bequeathed 
$5000, and Mr. Whitin, in a will remarkable for its 
length and its numerous charities, left $10,000 to the 
Society. 
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The Proceedings of the Society are nearly a year 
in arrears. Ordinarily the Proceedings of a meeting 
appear about six months later, after the reports and 
papers have been gathered for printing. But due to a 
slight difficulty with illustrations, the Proceedings 
of last April have been delayed, although they will be 
mailed within a fortnight. At the same time preprints 
of the Proceedings of the annual meeting in October, 
to include the Council and Librarian’s Reports, will be 
forwarded to members. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE 8. BRIGHAM, 
For the Council 
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OBITUARIES 


HERMAN VANDENBURG AMES 


Herman Vandenburg Ames, professor of American 
constitutional history at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, died in Philadelphia on February 7, 1935. He 
was born at Lancaster, Mass., August 7, 1865, the 
son of Rev. Marcus and Jane A. (Vandenburg) Ames. 
He prepared at Mowry & Goff’s School in Providence, 
entered Brown, but removed to Amherst, from which 
he was graduated with the degree of A.B. in 1888. 
This was followed by graduate work at Columbia, 
and at Harvard from which latter University he 
obtained the degrees of A.M. in 1890 and Ph.D. in 
1891, teaching history at the University of Michigan 
in 1891-1894, and taking further graduate studies at 
Leipzig and Heidelberg. On his return to this country 
he became assistant professor of history at Ohio 
State University in 1896, which was followed by his 
appointment as instructor of American constitutional 
history at the University of Pennsylvania in 1897. 
He had chosen his life field and here he remained until 
his death, becoming assistant professor in 1903 and 
professor in 1908. He was invariably known as Dean 
Ames, due to his long career of twenty years after 1907 
as dean of the graduate school at Pennsylvania, where 
his tact, firmness and high ideals of scholarship made 
him an influential factor in the government of the 
University. He was unmarried. 

Dr. Ames was a member of many learned societies, 
but was especially active in the American Historical 
Association, of which he was chairman of the Archives 
Commission from 1902 to 1912, and served on its 
council for three years. He received the honorary 
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degrees of Litt.D. from the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1925, and of LL.D. from La Salle College in 1927. 
His printed contributions were mostly in the field of 
American constitutional history. In 1896 he won the 
first awarding of the Justin Winsor prize for the best 
monograph based on original investigation in history 
with his ‘‘Proposed Amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States during the First Century of its 
History.”” He also published an ‘‘Outline of Lectures 
on American Political and Institutional History”’ 
which went through three editions, edited a volume of 
“State Documents on Federal Relations” in 1906, and 
compiled in 1900 the “‘Report on the Public Archives 
of Pennsylvania.” Professor Cheyney, in writing a 
sketch of Dr. Ames for the American Historical 
Review, said that “His attitude toward the Constitu- 
tion was one of liberal interpretation, but he deprecated 
any intrusion upon its political character. When the 
eighteenth amendment grafted in it what he considered 
an alien provision, which should have been a matter of 
legislation, not of constitutional requirement, he 
protested and prophesied it would not remain perma- 
nently a part of the Constitution, which proved to be 
the case.”’ 

Dr. Ames was elected a member of the American 
Antiquarian Society in 1909 and contributed to its 
Proceedings in April 1919 a paper on “‘John C. Calhoun 
and the Secession Movement of 1850.” 

C. 8. B. 


FRANK BREWER BEMIS 


Frank Brewer Bemis died at Boston, March 10, 
1935. He was born in Boston, October 15, 1861, the 
son of Francis Theodore and Mary Haskell Fay 
(Brewer) Bemis. His education was obtained at the 
Rice Grammar School and at the Boston English High 
School. He did not prepare for college, but went 
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immediately into business, with the Boston banking 
firm of Brewster, Bassett & Co., This firm later became 
known as Brewster, Cobb & Estabrook, and finally as 
Estabrook & Co. Until he retired from active partici- 
pation in business in 1923, Mr. Bemis was an imporant 
member of the firm, being especially concerned with 
the investment department. He was prominently 
identified with the light and power industry and served 
as director in such companies and in other financial 
and business institutions. He was a member of various 
clubs and societies, being particularly interested in the 
Club of Odd Volumes, of which he was President until 
shortly before his death. He was survived by his sister, 
Mrs. Arthur T. Bradlee of Chestnut Hill, his brother, 
Harry Haskell Bemis having died only a week previous 
to Frank Bemis’s death. 

Mr. Bemis was widely known as a collector of rare 
books and manuscripts. His library was especially 
notable for its first editions of the works of Keats, 
Shelley, Wordsworth and other nineteenth century 
poets. Nearly all of his copies were in original binding, 
and many of them autographed by the authors. His 
Keats manuscripts were among the finest owned in 
this country, including the original manuscript of 
“Lamia,” with the corrected proof-sheets, and several 
sonnets and poems in the poet’s own hand. Among 
the Shelley manuscripts were an annotated copy of 
“Adonais” and other letters and documents. 

His collection of American literature was remarkable 
both for its completeness of the first editions of the 
New England poets and for the unusual number of 
autographed copies. His collection of Poe was nearly 
complete, including one of the finest known copies of 
“Tamerlane.”’ His entire library was turned over to 
trustees ten years before his death, with instruc- 
tions that it should be sold for the benefit of the 
Children’s Hospital of Boston. He also owned fine 
collections of Georgian silver and Chinese porcelain, 
which were willed to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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Mr. Bemis was elected to the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1925. He made frequent gifts of rare books 
to the library and was always ready to contribute to 
the Special Gifts Fund for the purchase of books. A 
constant attendant at the meetings, he entertained 
the members at the Boston meeting in April 1928. 
In his will he bequeathed to the Society the sum of 
$5000. He was a man of unusual modesty, reserved 
almost to the appearance of shyness. He would not 
speak in public regarding his remarkable library, one 
of the finest privately owned in this country, yet in 
conversation with intimate friends he talked interest- 
ingly and authoritatively on his literary treasures. To 
those who really knew him, he was highly valued as a 
friend and a courteous gentleman, and his passing has 
taken away much of the pleasure of the meetings of 


those societies with which he was connected. 
C. 8S. B. 


WILLIAM LAWRENCE CLEMENTS 


William Lawrence Clements, founder of the Clem- 
ents Library of Americana, died in Bay City, Mich., 
November 6, 1934. He was born at Ann Arbor, April 1, 
1861, the son of James and Agnes (Macready) Clem- 
ents. After graduation from the University of Michi- 
gan with the degree of B.S. in 1882, he became 
associated with his father in the Bay City Industrial 
Works, and carried on the business so successfully 
that he was able to retire at the age of fifty. He 
married Jessie N. Young of Pittsburgh, February 7, 
1887, and secondly, Florence Katherine Fisher of 
Bay City, April 22, 1931. 

Mr. Clements was a truly great book collector. He 
was one of the few wealthy Americans who brought 
to the problem of building up a library a scholarly 
historical and bibliographical knowledge and a fine 
sense of discrimination. He set out to form a collection 
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of Americana which should include the importatnt 
source books concerning all the Colonies through the 
Revolution, an apparently impossible task which he 
practically accomplished in less than twenty years. 
His interest in the subject was started through the 
purchase of the library of an old friend, Aaron J. 
Cooke, merchant and bibliophile of Bay City, contain- 
ing about a thousand well selected volumes of early 
American history. Then came occasional purchases 
until 1911, when the Robert Hoe Sale gave Mr. Clem- 
ents the opportunity to acquire some unusually rare 
volumes. During the next fifteen years many famous 
libraries were sold in America and Europe, and at 
these sales he was a constant purchaser, generally 
through the agency of his friend, Lathrop C. Harper, 
although he also bought extensively from the late 
George D. Smith. He obtained large consignments 
from the late Henry N. Stevens of London, notably 
a collection of over two thousand English pamphlets 
on the Revolution, and Mr. Stevens’ collection of 
Revolutionary maps. He also built up a large collec- 
tion of early American newspapers. In 1922 the Henry 
Vignaud Library was purchased, which largely in- 
creased his collection of books and maps on the dis- 
covery period. In 1921 came Mr. Clements’ first 
important acquisition of Revolutionary manuscripts— 
the papers of the Earl of Shelburne, friend of the 
Colonies, whose collection of 50,000 documents was 
of great value for the study of the period before and 
during the Revolution. In 1922 Mr. Clements pre- 
sented his library to the University of Michigan, with a 
fine library building which was dedicated in the fol- 
lowing year. The scholarly publications which the 
Librarian, Mr. Randolph G. Adams, has issued in the 
last few years, have aimed to describe the wonderful 
treasures of the library and have served to fulfill the 
donor’s purpose of making his books useful to Ameri- 
can historians. 

After presenting his library of printed books to the 
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University in 1923, he began to build upon the founda- 
tion indicated by his acquisition of the Shelburne 
manuscripts. Since the American manuscripts of the 
American Revolution were pretty well locked up in 
eastern institutions before Mr. Clements began col- 
lecting, he turned his attention to the English side of 
that struggle. Working in close co-operation with the 
officials of the University, he acquired certain collec- 
tions, while the University acquired for his library 
certain others. He purchased in 1926 the British Head- 
quarters Papers of the American Revolution during 
the command of Sir Henry Clinton, about 20,000 
documents; in 1928 he bought the papers and letters 
of the British colonial minister, Lord George Germain, 
about 12,000 documents; in 1930 he acquired the 
British Headquarters Papers during the command of 
General Thomas Gage, about 35,000 documents. To 
support these, his library at the University acquired 
the papers of William Knox, Germain’s under- 
secretary; the papers of David Hartley, who nego- 
tiated the definitive treaty ending the Revolution; 
certain of the papers of Thomas Townshend, Viscount 
Sydney, relating to the Peace of 1782-1783; and other 
smaller collections. One exception in favor of Ameri- 
can papers was made by Mr. Clements in purchasing 
the Joseph Sabin collection of about 8,000 of the letters 
and papers of General Nathanael Greene, which the 
University supplemented by the purchase of other 
Greene letters and many photostats. As a result of 
these purchases, the Clements Library has become 
most important in this country for the study of the 
documentary history of the Revolution, and especially 
England’s attitude in the conflict. 

Mr. Clements was elected to the American Anti- 
quarian Society in 1916. In October 1918 he con- 
tributed to the Proceedings a paper on ‘‘ Major Robert 
Rogers’s Michillimackinac Journal’’ of 1766-1767, re- 
printing the entire journal which was owned by the 
Society. He was always a friend to the Society and 
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although distance prevented his attendance at the 
meetings, he was a constant correspondent on matters 
of bibliography and book collecting. From the Uni- 
versity of Michigan he received the degree of LL.D. 
in 1934. Mr. Clements’ only publication in book form 
was a volume which he issued in 1923 under the title 
of “The William L. Clements Library of Americana at 
the University of Michigan.”’ Although ostensibly a 
descriptive account of his own library, it was actually 
a handbook of American historical literature from the 
period of discovery to the end of the Revolution. 
Because of the remarkable completeness of his collec- 
tion of the source books of history, the volume consti- 
tutes a primer for the historian, the collector and the 
librarian, especially because of its weighing of the 
value and trustworthiness of the narratives. Nowhere 
better than in this book can be shown Mr. Clements’ 
ambition to gather into one library the printed sources 
of early American history and his success in accom- 
plishing his purpose. 
C.S. B. 


ROLAND BURRAGE DIXON 


Roland Burrage Dixon, professor of anthropology 
at Harvard University, died at his home in the town of 
Harvard, Mass., December 19, 1934. He was born at 
Worcester, November 6, 1875, the son of Lewis Seaver 
and Ellen Rebecca (Burrage) Dixon. After a prepara- 
tory education at Hopkinson’s School in Boston, he 
entered Harvard College, from which he was grad- 
uated with the degree of A.B. in 1897, followed by the 
graduate degrees of A.M. in 1899 and Ph.D. in 1900. 
In 1901 he was appointed instructor in anthropology 
at Harvard, and continued in the department for the 
rest of his life, being made assistant professor in 1906 
and professor in 1916. For several years he carried on 
field work during the summer vacations—in Ohio in 
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1897, British Columbia and Washington in 1898, and 
California in 1899-1905. Apart from these field trips 
anthropological research took him to Siberia and 
Mongolia in 1901; Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania 
and Fiji in 1909; Mexico in 1910; India, Western Tibet, 
Assam, Burma, Java, China and Japan in 1912-1913. 
In December 1918 he was appointed ethnologist to 
the American Peace Commission and remained at 
Paris in the conduct of his duties until May 1919. 

Dr. Dixon had a wide and masterful knowledge in 
varied fields of anthropology, due to his love of 
intensive research and his travels to many lands. He 
belonged to many learned societies and had been 
president of the American Anthropological Society 
and of the American Folk-Lore Society. He was the 
author of ‘‘Maidu Texts,’ 1912; “Oceanic Myth- 
ology,”’ 1916; “The Racial History of Man,” 1923; 
and “The Building of Cultures,’’ 1928; and made many 
contributions to learned journals, especially on the 
Indians of California and the North American Indian 
races. He was elected to the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1909, and contributed to its Proceedings 
in April 1914 a paper on ‘“‘The Early Migrations of the 
Indians of New England and the Maritime Provinces.” 
Dr. Dixon was unmarried and lived in an interesting 
house at Harvard, which he built in 1915 and made 
notable for its flower gardens. His will left his library 


to Harvard University. 
C.S. B. 


CHARLES EVANS 


Charles Evans, noted American bibliographer, died 
at his home in Chicago, February 8, 1935. He was 
born at Boston, Mass., November 13, 1850, the son 
of Charles P. and Mary (Ewing) Evans. His father, 
who was of Irish descent, followed the sea, being 
recorded as a mariner in the Boston directories, from 
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which he disappears in the year 1859. Since his mother 
was also dead, the orphan was placed in the Boston 
Farm and Trades School. Here he was befriended 
by Dr. Samuel Eliot, the Boston educator and phil- 
anthropist, who had himself appointed as guardian of 
Charles Theodore Evans, the name given in the 
guardianship papers. Since Dr. Eliot was a director of 
the Boston Athenzeum, he obtained a position for the 
boy in that institution in 1866. Thus, at the early age 
of sixteen he started upon his long career of association 
with libraries and books. Beginning as an assistant 
hired to perform all kinds of duties, he gradually 
became familiar with the contents of the library and 
raised himself in the estimation of his employers and 
his patron. Gradually he assumed the tasks of waiting 
on proprietors at the main desk, taking charge of the 
reading room and caring for the foreign mail. In addi- 
tion to these duties he was entrusted with the annual 
examinations, or locating all of the books, at which he 
was an adept. On one occasion when a certain book 
had been missing for many years, William F. Poole, 
the Librarian, said: ‘If Charles can’t find it, nobody 
can.”’ The young assistant did find it and recalled the 
event fifty years later. From the beginning he mani- 
fested an interest in early American printing, in which 
field the Athenzeum was singularly rich, and it was 
here that he conceived the idea of his American 
Bibliography. When he left the Atheneum in 1872, 
three hundred of the proprietors united in presenting 
him with a gold watch as a testimonial of valued and 
faithful service. Toward the end of his stay at the 
Athenzum he dropped his middle name and henceforth 
throughout his life was known as Charles Evans. 

In 1872 at the age of twenty-two, he became the 
organizer and librarian of the Indianapolis Public 
Library. His first report, written in 1874, was an 
impressive document, significant of the industry and 
optimism of his later life work. In 1876 Mr. Evans 
became one of the founders of the American Library 
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Association and was its first treasurer; and in 1877 he 
was chosen one of the honorary councillors at the 
conference of librarians in London. He remained at 
Indianapolis until 1878. In 1881 he went to Fort 
Worth, Texas, where he became connected with the 
“Fort Worth Daily Democrat,” published by his friend, 
B. B. Paddock. In 1884 he went to Baltimore to 
organize and become assistant librarian of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library. In 1887-1888 he reorganized the 
Omaha Public Library, returning to the Indianapolis 
Public Library in 1889, where he remained as librarian 
until 1892. In the latter year he was chosen by the 
Newberry Library of Chicago to classify its collections, 
to aid his old friend, William Frederick Poole, who was 
then the librarian. In 1895-1896 he organized the 
Virginia Library of the McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary of Chicago, and from 1896 to 1901 he served as 
secretary and librarian of the Chicago Historical 
Society. 

At the beginning of the century, Mr. Evans began 
serious work on his ‘‘American Bibliography,”’ designed 
to record the titles of all examples of printing in the 
United States from 1639 to 1820. Only a scholar 
blessed with both optimism and courage, and willing 
to undergo self-sacrifice, could have envisioned so vast 
an undertaking. But he was familiar with his subject. 
For thirty years he had labored in many libraries and 
in various sections of the country. Always in his mind 
since a youth he had imagined such an invaluable 
compilation, with himself as the author. Finally in 
1903, with the financial aid of three friends in Indian- 
apolis, he was enabled to bring out his first volume. 
The minutie of publication concerned him greatly. 
He had no publisher. He learned every detail of 
printing, paper and binding. He selected his own 
paper, purchased a new and special font of type and 
superintended all the particulars of printing and 
binding. 

This first volume justified his own hopes and the 
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faith of his friends. It was a sizable quarto volume, 


‘ bound in cheerful red cloth, and most attractively 


printed. The listing of imprints was carried from 1639 
to 1729, with a total of 3244 imprints, which number 
exceeded any previous list by over a thousand titles. 
Since the arrangement was chronological, an index of 
authors was necessary, and this was followed by a 
subject index and a geographical index of printers. 
The most interesting feature of the volume was the 
introduction. Mr. Evans’ style is so understanding, 
so gifted with imagination and humor, and so sincere, 
that the reader’s attention is unhesitatingly arrested. 
His summary of the literary activities of the seven- 
teenth century, his tolerance of the clerical rulers and 
their problems, and his insistence upon the saving 
grace of the New England conscience, combine to 
present a graphic picture of those who laid the founda- 
tions of the nation. He had become so steeped in the 
lore of the early authors that he thought as they did 
and wrote almost in their language. 

Mr. Evans’ second volume appeared in 1904 and 
then followed successive volumes, generally at intervals 
of. two years. As the field of printing widened and 
began to take in the provinces south of New England, 
the tone of his introductions changed correspondingly. 
They treated more of secular affairs, of the discussion 
of public questions, of social and literary activities, and 
finally of the causes and beginnings of the American 
Revolution. After Volume V, finishing the year 1778, 
there were no further prefaces or descriptive sum- 
maries of the life of the period as evidenced by its 
printed productions. The years covered became fewer, 
only three or even two, and there was not the op- 
portunity for the broad sweep of general comment. 
Also, these introductions took much time and thought, 
and Mr. Evans found that with advancing years he 
had to guard and husband his resources. In 1914 came 
the eighth volume, finishing printing through 1792. 
He had built up a subscription list of about 375 
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libraries and private collectors. The proceeds paid for 
the cost of printing, and through borrowing on incom- 
ing funds, and by a depressing amount of self-sacrifice, 
he managed to keep the flag flying. In five more vol- 
umes and in ten more years, he would have finished 
his work through the year 1800. 

Then came the World War. Foreign libraries, which 
made up a fair share of his subscribers, cancelled their 
subscriptions. The cost of labor and materials had 
greatly increased. His earlier financial supporters had 
died, and no funds for further continuance of the 
project could be procured. So he stopped, almost in 
discouragement and despair. In 1924 the American 
Library Association appointed a committee to further 
the publication by the sale of sets remaining in the 
author’s possession, and enough new subscriptions 
were obtained to balance the losses occasioned by the 
war. In addition, the price of the volume was raised 
from $15 to $25, and in this way at last after eleven, 
years’ delay volume nine appeared in 1925. The tenth 
volume was issued in 1929, and then came another 
delay, occasioned by family financial problems. At 
this juncture an appeal was made to the American 
Council of Learned Societies by the American Anti- 
quarian Society and in 1931 a grant of $1000 was made 
to Mr. Evans, which aided in the publication of volume 
eleven. This was followed by a grant of $3000, making 
possible in 1934 the publication of volume twelve. 
Another grant was in prospect and Mr. Evans was 
working on the compilation of his final volume when 
death intervened. 

Few scholars in the entire course of American literary 
history have accomplished so much without the 
ordinary aids to publication as Mr. Evans. He worked 
single-handed. He prepared and copied all of his titles, 
examined thousands of volumes of newspapers and 
reference books and never sought help in his research. 
He wrote everything with his own pen in a handwriting 
distinguished for its gracefulness and clearness. He 
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scorned typewriters, amanuenses and mechanical 
aids. He bought his own type and paper, served as 
printing foreman, read his own proof, made his indexes, 
kept his accounts and even wrapped the large editions 
of each volume for delivery to subscribers. His work 
was painstaking and accurate. In his first volume he 
depended for many of his titles upon the printed 
catalogues of libraries, a fact which often led him to 
believe that this volume could be reprinted with more 
exact transcriptions. But as time went on, he made it a 
point to inspect and verify every title, and this became 
particularly noticeable in his last seven volumes, 
where also the location of copies in various libraries 
was more comprehensive and exact. His subject 
indexes were the result of an immense amount of labor, 
which was justified in the help that they have given to 
all researchers in every field of American life of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. His Dedica- 
tions were models of graceful diction and sincere 
thought. The “American Bibliography”’ is one of the 
most important reference works produced in any 
country, and will always stand as a monument to Mr. 
Evans’ ability, his absorbing devotion and his self- 
sacrifice. 

The last volume of the Bibliography covered the 
years 1798 and 1799 through the letter M, the last 
numbered title being 35854. One more volume would 
have finished the project through the year 1800, as 
Mr. Evans long ago gave up his original, but almost 
impossible, hope that he could continue the record to 
1820. Fortunately this final volume will be published, 
and plans are under way toward that end. The 
American Antiquarian Society has inherited his 
literary material and his records, which included the 
copying of about one third of the titles for the period 
through 1800. Financial assistance for the publication 
must be sought, but the Society realizes that it is an 
obligation, as well as a privilege, to complete this 
important and needed compilation. 
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Recognition of Mr. Evans’ labors fortunately came 
to him during his lifetime. The American Library 
Association and the Library Association of Great 
Britain elected him to honorary membership. In 
1934 Brown University granted him the highly de- 
served degree of LL.D. No one who was present in the 
historic First Baptist Church on that occasion will 
forget the stirring and heartfelt reply which Mr. Evans 
voiced in recognition of his degree—an utterance un- 
usual at such a time, but which seemed entirely in 
keeping with the solemnity of the occasion. 

Mr. Evans was elected to the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1910. In October 1921 he read at the annual 
meeting a scholarly paper on ‘‘Oaths of Allegiance in 
Colonial New England.’’ He was a constant friend 
and supporter of the Society, proud of his membership 
and anxious to add to its prestige. His letters were 
always encouraging. He once wrote to Mr. Lincoln: 
“Without the aid of the Society I could not attain 
that accuracy of statement which every work of 
reference should strive to attain. The open-handed 
way in which you place the riches of the Society at 
the service of literary workers has never been equalled 
—never surpassed by any other institution of learning 
in any land.’’ And yet the Society was indebted more 
to him than to anyone for interpreting and exploiting 
its collections. His Bibliography is almost a catalogue 
of its library. 

Mr. Evans married, April 8, 1883, Lena Young of 
Fort Worth, Texas, daughter of William Crawford and 
Elizabeth (Rutherford) Young. She shared with him 
all his hopes and trials, and her death on October 6, 
1933 inexpressibly saddened his life and even hast- 
ened his death. They had four children—Gertrude 
Evans (Mrs. Donald Jones), Eliot Howland Evans, 
and Charles Evans, Jr., all of whom survived their 
father, and Constance Evans, who died in infancy. 
He was devoted to his family and loyal to his friends. 
He always retained a modesty and simplicity in spite 
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of great accomplishment. His shyness and retiring 
disposition were noticeable, but could readily be 
understood in view of his desire to conserve his mental 
and social energies. His whole life was marked by the 
intense will to finish his appointed task, for which no 
self-sacrifice was too great. For the years to come, 
Charles Evans will be honored as the author of an 
invaluable historical reference work, but those who 
were privileged with his friendship will revere him 
most for his courage, his perseverance and his loyalty. 
C.S. B. 


ADOLPH 8. OCHS 


Adolph Simon Ochs, publisher of the “New York 
Times” and one of the leading newspaper men of 
America, died April 8, 1935, at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
in the city where he started in the publishing business. 
He was born in Cincinnati, March 12, 1858, the son of 
Julius and Bertha Levy Ochs. His father came from 
Bavaria to the United States when a young man, as a 
fluent linguist taught languages in Southern schools, 
served in the Union Army during the Civil War, and 
in later life became prominent as a promoter of civic 
welfare. The son attended the common schools in 
Knoxville, Tenn., to which his family had removed, and 
began life as a carrier and office boy with the “Knoxville 
Chronicle.’’ Graduating to “‘printer’s-devil,”’ he kept on 
as he could with his schooling, and served in various 
capacities on different newspapers. In 1878 he bor- 
rowed a small sum of money and purchased for $800 
and the firm’s debts the almost defunct “Chattanooga 
Times.”’ The paper soon gained financial success and 
established Mr. Ochs as one of the leading young 
publishers of the middle west. In 1896 he became the 
publisher and controlling owner of the “New York 
Times,” which had dwindled in influence, and was 
actually bankrupt, with a circulation of barely nine 
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thousand. After several alarming setbacks, he finally 
placed the paper successfully on its feet, and conducted 
this notable American journal with integrity and 
ability for the rest of his life. In 1901 he acquired 
the “Philadelphia Times” and in the following year 
the “Philadelphia Public Ledger,’”’ which papers he 
combined and sold to Cyrus H. K. Curtis in 1912. 
The “New York Times” came to be regarded generally 
as the leading Americn newspaper, with its steadfast 
policy of honesty and fullness in its news, soundness 
in its editorial columns, and based on the highest 
ideals of journalism. 

Outside of his immediate newspaper activities, 
Mr. Ochs took much interest in the Associated Press, 
which he helped to incorporate in New York in 1900, 
and of which he served as treasurer for many years 
and as director until his death. His outstanding great- 
ness as a journalist was recognized by many institu- 
tions. Yale gave him the honorary degree of A.M. in 
1922, and he received the degree of LL.D. from 
Columbia in 1924, from the University of Chattanooga 
in 1925, from New York University in 1926, and from 
Dartmouth in 1932, and of L.H.D. from Lincoln 
Memorial University in 1928. The gold medal of the 
National Institute of Social Science was presented to 
him in 1927 “for maintaining and promoting high 
standards of journalism.’’ He married, February 28, 
1883, Effie Miriam, daughter of Rev. Isaac M. Wise 
of Cincinnati, by whom he was survived, with one 
daughter. 

He was always a friend of worthy causes, but his 
most notable contribution to historical scholarship 
was the gift from the ‘““New York Times” of $500,000 to 
finance the compilation of the Dictionary of American 
Biography, an important reference work, ably edited 
and written, which never could have been produced 
without such aid. He was elected to the American 
Antiquarian Society in 1927. He showed a sincere 
interest in the purposes of the organization, often 
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presenting volumes which he thought would be of 
value, and answering intelligently appeals for advice. 
The writer of this brief sketch will not readily forget 
an hour’s visit to his office, when he gave wise counsel 
upon the building up of a national newspaper collection, 
and recounted his own early struggles in the newspaper 


business. 
C. &. B. 


ALBERT HENRY WHITIN 


Albert Henry Whitin died in Paris, March 6, 1935. 
He was born in Whitinsville, Mass., June 22, 1853, 
the son of James Fletcher and Patience Howard 
(Saunders) Whitin. His father was one of the four 
brothers who founded important manufacturing indus- 
tries in Whitinsville and Northbridge. He was 
educated in the schools of his native town. He never 
became affiliated with the manufacturing interests of 
his family, but from early life preferred the study of 
literature and art to business. Gradually he found 
that his interest in art required frequent trips to 
Europe, so that he finally took up his residence abroad, 
returning only occasionally to this country. He con- 
tinued, however, to maintain his father’s beautiful 
estate at Linwood, giving the house the appearance of 
being continuously occupied. In Europe he travelled 
in many countries, although he considered Paris his 
permanent home. Interested in art, literature and 
music, he made notable contacts with scholars and 
collectors; few knew the private galleries of England 
and France as well as he. As a student of early stained 
glass he was considered an authority. 

Mr. Whitin was elected a member of the American 
Antiquarian Society in 1910. He always manifested 
an interest in the Society’s work and in 1913 donated 
$1000 to the Centennial Fund. In the period of 
twenty-five years ago, when New England members 
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paid an annual fee of $5.00, Mr. Whitin invariably 
visited the Society on the occasion of his infrequent 
trips to this country and paid his dues in person. For 
an hour or more he would sit in the Librarian’s office, 
talking about rare books and describing some of the 
interesting private art collections which he had visited 
abroad. One summer, just after the War, I met him in 
London, and through his letters of introduction, was 
enabled to visit some notable galleries and libraries. 

Mr. Whitin’s will, drawn in Paris in 1926, was one 
of the longest documents of its kind ever filed in the 
Worcester County Probate Court, consisting of a leather 
bound volume of 107 pages. In addition to bequests 
to relatives and institutions, the will included gifts to 
nearly two hundred friends, most of them living abroad 
and with whom he had become allied because of his 
interest in literature, in music and in art. To this 
Society he bequeathed the sum of $10,000 and also 
made a further legacy if there happened to be a residue. 

C. 8. B. 
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THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


BY WILBUR H. SIEBERT 


I 


UNDERGROUND Routes New BEDFORD, 
Fatt RIVER, AND EASTERN CONNECTICUT 


HOW FUGITIVE SLAVES REACHED THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


M°?? of the fugitive slaves who passed through 
the New England States on the way to Canada 
and secure freedom, crossed some section of Massa- 
chusetts by means of what has long been known in the 
histories, general and local, as the Underground Rail- 
road. Indeed, this curious combination of anti-slavery 
routes, which were operated secretly and almost al- 
ways at night, long antedated the steam railroads 
from which the system later derived its mystifying 
name and terminology. 

This secret system extended through all the North- 
ern states as far west as Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa, 
and everywhere its methods were substantially the 
same; but the supply of fugitives who came to New 
England was brought by the sailing vessels engaged in 
trade with the West Indies and especially with our 
South Atlantic seaboard. Generally the fugitives came 
as stowaways, though occasionally as paid passengers, 
under the watchful eye of some friendly negro hand on 
board. Among their ports of departure were New 
Orleans, Mobile, Jacksonville, Savannah, Wilmington, 
North Carolina, Portsmouth and Norfolk, Virginia, 
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and Baltimore. They landed at Portland, Newbury- 
port, Marblehead, Salem, Boston, Plymouth, some town 
or other on Cape Cod, Wareham, New Bedford, Fall 
River, Newport, Providence, and the Connecticut ports 
of Norwich, Deep River, New Haven, and Greenwich.' 

In all of these landing places the runaways were 
doubtless inclined to linger if they found friends and 
employment, but many were forwarded inland from 
one Underground centre to another until they were 
widely scattered through the towns and villages of 
Massachusetts and the adjoining states. However, 
many others were not content until they had found 
refuge in Canada, the slaves’ ‘“‘promised land.” 

The idea of freedom in Canada seems to have been 
diffused among the slaves by Southern soldiers return- 
ing home at the close of the War of 1812, and in the 
course of time it found expression in a number of slave 
songs. Among these probably the best known is 
“Away to Canada,” of which one stanza will suffice to 
illustrate the cherished theme: 


I’ve served my master all my days 
Without a dime’s reward, 
And now I’m forced to run away 
To flee the lash abhorred. 
The hounds are baying on my track— 
The master’s just behind, 
Resolved that he will bring me back 
Before I cross the line. 

Farewell old master, 

Don’t come after me, 

I’m on my way to Canada 

Where colored men are free.’ 


But numbers of the runaways remained in New 
England in comparative peace and contentment until 


1See map, in W. H. Siebert’s Underground Railroad from Slavery to Freedom, facing 
p. 113; also the map accompanying this study. 

*Henry Bibb’s paper, The Voice of the Fugitive, file of 1851-2, Library of the University 
of Michigan; Dalhousie Review, Jan., 1896, p. 531. 
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the enactment of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 sent 
them in a mad rush for Canada. 

The first recorded evidence of befriending the run- 
away in Massachusetts, in a manner often employed 
later by Underground operators, occurred shortly after 
the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1793. This 
runaway had been apprehended, and Josiah Quincy 
appeared in court as his defender. Mr. Quincy tells us 
that he “heard a noise, and turning round he saw the 
constable lying on the floor, and a passage opening 
through the crowd, through which the fugitive was 
taking his departure without stopping to hear the 
opinion of the court.’” 


NEW BEDFORD AS A CENTRE FOR FUGITIVE 
SLAVES 


The case of the fugitive slave Randolph, which was 
tried at the October term of the state Supreme Court 
in 1823, is interesting to us because it shows that run- 
aways were being brought into New Bedford at least as 
early as 1819. Randolph was a fugitive from Virginia, 
had prospered in the Quaker town and bought a house 
there. An agent and a deputy sheriff, in search of the 
slave, were told by the United States district judge 
that they needed no warrant for his arrest. They 
appeared at New Bedford and attacked and seized the 
negro. Attorney General Morton and two assistants, 
who represented the commonwealth, claimed that 
Randolph was entitled to the rights of a free man until 
legally proved to be a slave, that the law of 1793 was 
unconstitutional, and that in any event it did not 
authorize his seizure without some legal process. But 
the majority of the judges held against them.’ 

The adverse decision did not prevent the Quakers of 
New Bedford from continuing to extend hospitality to 
runaways. According to a letter of February 28, 1846, 


1Boston Globe, Sept. 15, 1900. 
22 Pickering’s Reports, p. 11. 
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written by John Bailey to Mr. Garrison, they were 
arriving every week, among them a negro claiming to 
be from the South but last from Boston, who said that 
Mr. Garrison had paid a week’s board for him and his 
passage to New Bedford, and a negress, who claimed to 
have been loaned a bonnet and shawl and sent by 
Amarancy Paine. Mr. Bailey asserted that the number 
of applicants for relief drew heavily on the resources of 
the local abolitionists, who now and then suspected an 
impostor. Hence he had written about these persons, 
but had received no reply. He suggested that fugitive 
slaves bring certificates of identification from their 
friends in the border states. Among the noted runaway 
slaves who lived for longer or shorter periods in New 
Bedford was Henry Box Brown. He paid a friend in 
Richmond, Virginia, where he was employed, $166 to 
help him escape by nailing him up in a box and 
shipping him to Philadelphia. There he was given 
money and forwarded to Boston, whence he passed on 
to New Bedford, living there a few weeks before 
returning to Boston and writing an account of his life 
in slavery and his escape.' 

By 1851 the colored inhabitants of New Bedford 
numbered between six hundred and seven hundred. 
In the early morning of March 16 of that year, the 
town was deeply stirred by the news, brought by two 
men from Boston, that a vessel bearing deputy United 
States marshals and one hundred armed men had left 
Charlestown Navy Yard for New Bedford, or some 
neighboring port, for the purpose of taking up fugitive 
slaves. One of the two couriers was the express rider of 
the town, who reported the vessel to be J. H. Pearson’s 
brig Acorn. The report took on a more ominous hue 
when a strange vessel was discovered in the bay. 
Thereupon the bell on Liberty Hall was tolled, a large 
crowd quickly assembled and agreed what measures to 
take in case action should become necessary, while the 
colored people resolved to live or die together. The 


\Liberator, Mar. 20, 1846; Narrative of Henry Box Brown, pp. 58, 64. 
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appalling fear that the new Fugitive Slave Law was 
about to be executed in a wholesale manner laid hold 
of these people, and created a great stir among them 
for several weeks. On April 21, 1851, the Mercury 
announced under the caption “Extradition Extraor- 
dinary”’ that ‘a very large number of fugitive slaves,” 
aided by many of the wealthiest and most respectable 
citizens of New Bedford, had left for Canada, and that 
more were preparing for their departure. The Mercury 
added that the utmost sympathy and liberality for this 
class of the inhabitants prevailed.' 

New Bedford, as an Underground centre, had 
terminals both in the South and the North. One of its 
terminals in the South was Portsmouth, Virginia. At 
that place lived a colored woman by the name of Eliza 
Bains, who worked for sea-captains. Thus she became 
conversant with the times of sailing and the destina- 
tions of their vessels. Being also a hider of escaping 
slaves, she got numbers of them on board vessels 
bound for New Bedford and Boston. Among those 
attempting flight from Portsmouth in May, 1854, were 
Clarissa Davis and her two brothers. The brothers 
succeeded in reaching New Bedford, but Clarissa 
found it necessary to stay hidden for two months 
longer. Then she sailed for Philadelphia, whence the 
Vigilance Committee promptly forwarded her to join 
her brothers. Soon their father came and was reunited 
with his children. In fact, the Vigilance Committee of 
Philadelphia sent a number of fugitives to New Bed- 
ford, among them being Thomas Bayne, who became 
a dentist and a member of the city council there.? For 
a couple of years Frederick Douglass was a member 
of the colony of fugitives at New Bedford. Early in 
September, 1838, he had departed by train from Balti- 
more in sailor costume, with a paper called a “‘sailor’s 
protection,” for Philadelphia and New York. In the 
latter city Lewis and Arthur Tappan and one or two 


1Special to the Commonwealth, Mar. 16, 1851; History of New Bedford, Mass., 306. 
2Wm. Still, Underground Railroad, 60, 61, 165, 225, 257, 274-5, 335. 
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other abolitionists, who were also “high officials” of 
the Underground Railroad, took an interest in him 
and decided that it would be safer for him in New 
Bedford than in the metropolis. Thither he went and 
became friendly with a colored man, Nathan Johnson, 
who had just been reading Scott’s “‘Lady of the Lake.” 
This suggested to Johnson a name for his new friend, 
whose name in slavery had been Frederick Augustus 
Washington Bailey; thus Bailey became Frederick 
Douglass. In the summer of 1841, Frederick attended 
a great anti-salvery convention at Nantucket, which he 
was asked to address. The deep impression he made 
upon that body by his oratory led to his accepting a 
position with the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society 
as a platform speaker.' 

New Bedford received some of its fugitives also from 
Wareham, another entrepot for such travelers, which 
lies on the coast about fifteen miles to the northeast. 

The exodus of the refugees from New Bedford in the 
spring of 1851 was by way of the Underground Rail- 
road, which doubtless included, by reason of the 
emergency, the New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
Railroad. If one had access to the treasurers’ books 
of the two flourishing anti-slavery societies of New 
Bedford, one founded in 1834 and the other in 1836, 
one might learn some interesting facts about that 
exodus. But the regular Underground route extended 
from New Bedford thirteen miles northwest to Fall 
River. This town had been since the 1830’s an 
important centre for forwarding the runaways. Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Buffum Chace, Samuel Curry and 
other residents were engaged in the work, and when the 
Chaces removed, in 1839, to Valley Falls, Rhode 
Island (now the city of Central Falls), their com- 
modius house on the corner of Hunt and Broad streets 
became a widely known Underground station. Robert 
Adams, an energetic conductor at Fall River, often 


1Booker T. Washington, Frederick Douglass, 59-60, 63-65, 70, 72. 
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brought his passengers there in a closed carriage at 
night, but sometimes took them to Pawtucket, a little 
distance north of Providence. Both Pawtucket and 
Providence disposed of their incoming refugees by 
sending them directly north to the Underground 
agents at Valley Falls. One of the hiding-places at 
Pawtucket was the large barn of Ira Pidge and his son, 
James 8. Pidge, then standing on what is now known 
as Pidge Avenue. Negroes were often directed thither 
by friendly Quakers.! 

One evening Mr. Adams brought to the Chaces a 
fine-looking negro, disguised in Quaker garb and thick 
veil. He had escaped from Virginia with his wife and 
child to New Bedford. Nearly a year later his master 
and a constable had come from Boston to take the 
family, but were prevented by quick action. The wo- 
man and her child were evidently concealed at once, 
while her husband was disguised and placed in charge 
of Mr. Adams. When the negro reached Valley Falls, 
Mr. Chace put him in care of the conductor of the early 
morning train on the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad for transfer at Worcester to the 
Fitchburg line. Thus he was sent on to Canada 
through Vermont. Later the other members of the 
family were forwarded.’ 

Another time the passengers escorted by Mr. Adams 
were two young men who had come as stowaways on 
the same trading vessel to Wareham, where a colored 
woman was the person to whom they were directed. 
Another group conveyed to Valley Falls by Mr. 
Adams, consisted of a mother and two of her three 
children. She had fled from Maryland and become a 
laundress in Fall River. On the appearance of an 
officer from Boston in the town, it was thought best to 
send them on to the Chaces, even though a son, older 
than the other two children, could not accompany 


1Pawtucket Times, Dec. 3, 1934. 
%Elizabeth B. Chace, Anti-Slavery Reminiscences (pamphlet). 
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them at once. However, they stayed with the Chaces 
several days until he came. Then Mr. Chace went on 
the train with them part way to Worcester, giving 
instructions to the knowing conductor to pass them 
on through Vermont.' 

Pawtucket is a little distance north of Providence 
and only five miles south of Valley Falls. At the 
southern extremity of this line lies Newport, where 
Jethro and Anne Mitchell and other Quakers cared 
for the fugitives landing from vessels which put in 
there. These fugitives were instructed how to find 
Daniel Mitchell in the city of Providence. Doubtless 
he was associated with other abolitionists in assisting 
those directed to him.? 


UNDERGROUND ROUTES FROM FALL RIVER 


From Fall River northward there were two other 
Underground routes besides the one through Vermont 
by way of Valley Falls and Worcester. One ran nine- 
teen miles up to Barrowsville (Norton Post Office), 
where from 1850 to 1854 the Rev. Solomon P. Snow 
maintained a station. As his parish was an Under- 
ground centre, its activities cannot be supposed to 
have been limited to the term of his pastorate. The 
next link was only seven miles, being to Attleboro, 
where the Kling house was a station. A few miles 
south of North Attleboro the Rev. Seth Chaplin lived 
in a two-story frame house on the west side of the road 
from 1830 to 1833 and harbored fugitives there. At 
Medfield, fifteen miles to the north and a few miles 
to the west, the Rev. Luther Lee and Joseph A. Allen 
were the operators. 

The other Underground route running north from 
Fall River took its course up Taunton River fourteen 
miles to Taunton, thence connecting with Barrowsville, 


1Elizabeth B. Chace, Anti-Slavery Reminiscences (pamphlet). 
2Tbid. 
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seven miles to the northwest. At Taunton the home 
of Elijah and Jerusha Bird was a station, for they were 
ardent abolitionists and humanitarians.’ 


THE EASTERN CONNECTICUT UNDERGROUND 
RAILROAD 


A tributary line entered Massachusetts southeast of 
Worcester from eastern Connecticut. The travelers on 
this route had sailed up the Thames River to Norwich, 
where some of them were afforded rapid transit by 
train on the Norwich and Worcester (New York and 
New England) Railroad, while others were in need of 
nothing better than the much slower regulation 
service, with its way-station accommodations at 
Hanover, Canterbury, and Brooklyn; or they might be 
sent northwest from Hanover to Willimantic, thence 
northeast to Hampton and so to Brooklyn. In the 
early 1830’s, the Rev. Samuel J. May was living at 
Brooklyn and maintained an understanding with 
Effingham L. Capron at Uxbridge, Massachusetts, to 
provide shelter and guidance for Underground pas- 
sengers. Some of these evidently stopped first at East 
Douglass. In that case they received considerate 
treatment at the hands of Solomon P. Snow, who for a 
few years was the pastor of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church there. One evening in 1849, while the Snow 
children were at home alone, a stalwart negro came to 
the house and frightened them badly. He was fleeing 
from pursuers, who had fired at him and wounded him 
in the hand. The parents returned soon, cared for and 
fed their visitor and sent him on to Uxbridge, which 
lies five miles to the east. From Uxbridge the distance 
to Worcester is sixteen miles, northwest. Being a 
strong anti-slavery community, Worcester was the 
lode-star for fugitive slaves in that region.’ 


1Letter from M. 8. Snow, Apr. 11, 1896; letter from Lucy M. Davis, Aug. 13, 1896; 
letter from Jos. A. Allen, Aug. 16, 1896; Old Anti-Slavery Days (Danvers, Mass., Aug. 16, 
1893), 133-134; letters from Miss M. Emma Burt, Apr. 12 and May 16, 1935. 

28. J. May, Some Recollections of Our Anti-Slavery Conflict, 297; letter from M. 8. Snow, 
Apr. 11, 1896; Fourth Annual Report, American Anti-Slavery Society, (1837), p. 128. 
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WORCESTER AS AN UNDERGROUND CENTRE 


From early in 1836 the southern part of Worcester 
County had its anti-slavery society, as also the north- 
ern part, while that of the city of Worcester dated from 
March, 1835. A bewildered fugitive could find friends 
almost anywhere in the county. Too often, however, 
we do not know the names of the persons who made a 
practice of harboring slaves. Among the many Quakers 
of the city we know only Edward Earle. The Hon. 
George F. Hoar was of the opinion that Charles 
Hadwen, another Quaker, who dwelt at some distance 
from any traveled road a little way out of Worcester, 
kept a refuge for the wayfarers. In 1847 Stephen 
Foster and his wife, Abby Kelly Foster, bought a farm 
at the foot of Paxton Hills in Tatnuck, a part of the 
suburbs of the city. There they lived for twenty-five 
years and sheltered fugitives until the outbreak of the 
Civil War, from which fact their place became known 
as “the Liberty Farm.”’ The cellar of their house was 
divided by a brick wall, which was pierced by two 
doors. One of the halves of the cellar consisted of two 
rooms, in one of which was a closet at the side of which 
was a secret vault, five by ten feet in size. The only 
entrance to this vault was a trap-door in the floor of 
the room above. It was in this vault that the Fosters 
usually secreted their negro guests. When Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson settled in Worcester as the 
pastor of the “Free Church,” which was an important 
factor in the local anti-slavery activities, he kept an 
Underground station and drove out at night with his 
runaways to ‘“‘Liberty Farm.’”! 

Mr. Higginson tells us in his ‘‘Cheerful Yesterdays”’ 
that the most curious case he had to deal with was that 
of a pretty, young woman, Abbey Green, apparently 
white, ‘“‘with two perfectly white children,’’ who had 
been consigned to him by the Rev. Samuel May, then 
secretary of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, 


18crapbook in Library of the Bostonian Society, Old State House, Boston. 
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who entrusted them to be taken by the Boston and 
Albany train to “‘a Worcester merchant, thoroughly 
proslavery in sympathy, and not having the slightest 
conception that he was violating the laws in finding a 
seat for his charge and holding the baby on his knee.”’ 
Abbey and her children remained with the Higginsons 
all winter, and finally she married a tradesman near 
Boston.! 

The Rev. Hiram K. Wilson, a Worcester man, went 
to the region of Ontario on the east side of the Detroit 
River as a missionary among the fugitive slaves, and 
in the winter of 1856 took a census of them. He re- 
ported their number at 35,000.2 By 1860 it was said 
that they had increased by 10,000, which was probably 
too low an estimate. Many others entered Canada 
across the Detroit and Niagara rivers and at Ogdens- 
burg, New York, while the hundreds who traversed 
the New England states settled at Stanstead, St. Johns 
and Montreal, in the province of Quebec. A few were 
sent to the Maritime Provinces and to England.* 


UNSEEN HIGHWAYS IN THE NORTHERN PART 
OF WORCESTER COUNTY 


The northern part of Worcester County had ‘“‘a 
number of unseen highways’’ which were established 
by Deacon Joshua T. Everett, of Westminster or 
Everettville, and other abolitionists. Unfortunately 
Mr. Everett has left no description or map of these 
routes. One of them evidently ran from Worcester 
twenty-one miles west of north to Westminster, whence 
the passengers could be transferred six miles north- 
eastward to Fitchburg, or eight miles northwestward 
to North Ashburnham. Among those brought to 


\Letter from J. 8. Rogers, Apr. 17, 1897; letter from Ann E. Samon, no date; letter from 
Hon. G. F. Hoar, Nov. 18, 1896; letters from T. W. Higginson, Feb. 3, 1893, and Jul. 24, 
1896; Atlantic Monthly, March, 1897, pp. 348-9. 

Anti-Slavery Tracts, No. 4, N. 8. (1860), p. 49. 

*Seward at Washington as Senator and Secretary of State letc.], 1846-1861, I, 169. 
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Westminster from a station farther south was a comely 
young woman, about thirty years old and almost 
white, who closely resembled a neighbor of the 
Everetts. Other neighbors were invited in to see her, 
after which she was detained only long enough to be 
given her dinner and some articles of needed clothing.'! 

Another route through the northern section of 
Worcester County was the extension of one from Fall 
River, which passed through the Attleboros to Med- 
field, thence fourteen miles southwest to South- 
borough and probably from there northeast to Concord, 
another fourteen miles. There may have been a 
branch from Medfield direct to Boston. At South- 
borough the Whitneys and their son, later the 
Rev. Daniel 8. Whitney, were operators. Concord was 
a notable Underground centre, the work there being 
managed by Mr. and Mrs. Francis E. Bigelow, Mr. 
and Mrs. Nathan Brooks, Miss Mary E. Rice, and 
Ephraim Allen, with E. Bronson Alcott and Henry D. 
Thoreau as occasional participants. The Wheelers, 
grandparents of Mary C. Wheeler, artist and educa- 
tor, should not be left out of this list. They were 
“extreme abolitionists,’ intimate friends of the 
Brookses, and their house was a haven for fugitive 
slaves.” 

In February, 1847, Mr. Alcott noted in his diary the 
departure of a fugitive from his home for Canada 
after a week’s employment in sawing and piling wood 
and ‘“‘with the means of journeying.” The fugitive 
declined to remain longer because he felt that freedom 
in New England was unsafe. Moncure D. Conway, 
who had left his home in Virginia on account of his 
anti-slavery views and was living in Concord, tells of 
having called one morning at the house of Henry D. 
Thoreau and found the family excited over the arrival 
at daybreak of a slave, who had to be assured that 


10ld Anti-Slavery Days (Danvers Historical Society, 1893), p. 90. 
*Letter from Ann E. Damon, no date; Old Anti-Slavery Days, 91-2; Blanche E- 
Wheeler Williams, Mary C. Wheeler, Leader in Art and Education, pp. 19, 22-23. 
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Mr. Conway was a friend. Thoreau was most attentive 
to the fugitive’s condition and needs and gave up his 
intended walk with his friend in order to guard the 
house against slave-hunters.' 

The Bigelows, in particular, welcomed many refugees 
to their home, among them Shadrach, who was brought 
in a carriage at half-past three in the morning by Lewis 
Hayden and a companion from Boston. During the few 
days Shadrach remained in Concord, the Brookes 
assisted in caring for him, and when he departed with 
Mr. Bigelow for the house of Jonathan Drake in 
Leominster, twenty miles north of west, his head 
covering was one of Mr. Brooks’s old silk hats. They 
drove up to the Drakes on a Sunday morning, in 
February, 1851, affording the hostess the opportunity 
of taking Shadrach to church. She had him don 
feminine apparel, including a bonnet, and introduced 
him to her friends as ‘Mrs. Brown.”’ The home of the 
Drakes was much frequented by runaways, but the 
Rev. Joel 8S. Bingham and Joel Smith also kept Under- 
ground stations in Leominster. Four miles northwest 
is Fitchburg, where Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 8. Crocker, 
Benjamin 8S. Snow, and others rendered similar 
service. The night that Shadrach arrived in Fitch- 
burg, Mr. Crocker sent one of his workmen with a horse 
and conveyance to take him on to the house of Alvin 
Ward, in North Ashburnham. Thereafter the horse 
became widely known by the name “Shadrach,”’ al- 
though he hauled many other fugitives. On account of 
sickness the fugitive slave Shadrach remained some 
time in Mr. Ward’s attic before being able to proceed to 
Canada.? 

Among the Underground passengers who arrived in 
Fitchburg from Boston, were one Williams, his wife, 
and two step-daughters. Williams had been manu- 

iF, B. Sanborn, Henry D. Thoreau, 195; Edward W. Emerson, Henry Thoreau, as 
Remembered by a Young Friend, 68. 
*C. F. Adams, Life of Richard H. Dana, Jr., I, 216-7; letter from F. B. Sanborn, Feb. 1, 


1896; letter from Mrs. 8. 8. Crocker, no date; Capt. Austin Bearse, Reminiscences of 
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mitted in Kentucky, but the women were fugitives 
from Virginia. Mrs. Williams had married her husband 
in the North, and the family had lived in Boston until 
impelled to leave by the renditions following the 
Fugitive Slave Law of 1850. At Fitchburg Mr. Crocker 
fitted up for their use a cabin which stood on his land. 
They all found employment and occupied the cabin 
until the capture of Anthony Burns in Boston des- 
troyed their sense of security. Then they and others of 
their race fled from Fitchburg for Canada.' 

The Burns affair was the occasion of the meeting of 
a few abolitionists in Concord on the evening of July 
9, 1854. Those present were: Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Mr. and Mrs. John Thoreau, Miss 
Mary E. Rice, Charles Bowers, Joshua R. Brown, 
Nathan B. Stow,-Nathan Henry Warren, James Weir, 
Stearns Wheeler, and William Whiting. Mr. Whiting 
presided and went directly to the point by asking the 
company whether, in case an escaping slave should 
appear at their door, they would shelter and otherwise 
aid him. They were of one accord in declaring their 
readiness to do so.’ 

Twenty miles northwest of Concord lies Groton, 
which is eleven miles north of east of Fitchburg. Its 
anti-slavery character is vouched for by the fact that 
it had a men’s society from October, 1834, and a 
women’s from March, 1836. There car scarcely be a 
doubt that it maintained Underground connections 
with both Fitchburg and Concord. So far as is known 
the first fugitive slave to stop in Groton came in the 
winter of 1836-37. He was cared for by Dr. Amos 
Farnsworth, who forwarded him to Canada in the 
spring. Dr. Farnsworth had received his M.D. from 
the Harvard Medical School in 1813, practiced his 
profession in Boston for twelve years, and in 1832 had 
settled in Groton where he became active in the anti- 
slavery cause. Other fugitives, who came from Valley 


1Article by Mrs. Crocker, in the Fitchburg Daily Sentinel, Oct. 31, 1888. 
*John Weiss, Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker, II, 142. 
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Falls, Rhode Island, were sheltered in Groton by the 
Rev. Solomon S. Young. 


II 
Boston AND Its UNDERGROUND Rovurtess To 1850 


BOSTON AS A RENDEZVOUS FOR FUGITIVES 


No town on the entire New England coast received 
a larger number of fugitive slaves than Boston. Most 
of them came as stowaways on vessels from Southern 
ports, and some from Plymouth and perhaps other 
shore towns south of Boston where they had landed. 
The notoriety gained by Boston from 1830 onward by 
the anti-slavery movement originating there became 
more or less known among the slaves of the Atlantic 
seaboard, hundreds of whom had the courage and 
intelligence to conceal themselves on coasting vessels 
bound for Boston. In many more instances than will 
ever be known they also had the help of Southern 
friends, both whites and blacks. 

In 1842 an assembly met in Marlborough Chapel, in 
Boston, to plan the rescue of George W. Latimer from 
the Leverett Street jail. Latimer and his wife had 
escaped from slavery in Norfolk, Virginia, by steam- 
boat to Boston and had been in hiding with colored 
persons living on Joy Street, but he had been taken by 
his pursuers and was likely to be returned to the 
South. The meeting in the chapel was attended by 
twenty-five determined men from Lynn. Rather than 
risk a rescue Latimer’s master consented to accept 
$400 for his slave, and that sum was promptly col- 
lected by the Rev. Mr. Colwell and Deacon Timothy 
Gilbert. This joyous news terminated the proceedings 
in Marlborough Chapel, and the crowd dispersed. 


iLetter from Dr. Helen Morton, May 1, 1896; Fourth Annual Report, American Anti- 
Slavery Society, 127; letter from Mary E. Hall, Jan. 13, 1897; Groton Historical Series, 
I; letter from Mrs. Mary E. Hall, Jan. 13, 1897. 
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Latimer long feared being kidnapped and for a while 
spent his time in various Underground retreats, but at 
length he settled in Lynn and there abode until his 
death, May 28. 1896.! 

Occasionally a fugitive who reached Boston Harbor 
had the misfortune to be carried back to the South. 
Such was the fate of a slave who had secreted himself 
on board the brig Ottoman, owned by John H. Pierson, 
and arrived early in September, 1846, from New 
Orleans. Being discovered, he was placed on a pilot 
boat for safe keeping. Meantime the captain of the 
Ottoman arranged with the bark Niagara, soon to sail 
for New Orleans, to take him back. The slave was 
landed on an island in the harbor, whence he escaped 
in a boat to South Boston Point. He was pursued and 
captured by the captain and in a few days was a 
prisoner in the Niagara, which eluded the boat sent for 
his rescue and carried him back to slavery. 

The incident was reported to the abolitionists in 
Boston, who held a crowded indignation meeting in 
Faneuil Hall over which John Quincy Adams presided. 
In his brief address he declared that it was a question 
whether or not Massachusetts was to maintain its 
independence, or was capable of protecting the men 
who were under its laws. Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe 
stated the facts in the case, and John A. Andrew 
presented some resolutions, declaring it to be the first 
duty of all governments to guarantee the safety of 
every individual on their soil, and that the abduction 
of a man from Boston should be felt as an alarming 
menace to the safety and personal rights of every 
citizen. These resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
after which the meeting was addressed by Charles 
Sumner, Stephen C. Phillips, Theodore Parker, and 
Wendell Phillips. Among other things, Wendell 
Phillips said, ‘““Law or no law, constitution or no 
constitution, humanity shall be paramount. I would 


1Boston Evening Transcript, Sept. 1, 1897; letter from John W. Hutchinson, no date. 
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send out a voice from Faneuil Hall that would reach 
every hovel in South Carolina and say to the slave, 
‘Come here, and find an asylum of freedom here, where 
no talon of the national eagle shall ever snatch you 
away.’ ”’ From Concord Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote 
that he “felt the irreparable blame to Boston of the 
abduction.”’ 

Some Boston men felt as did Mr. Emerson and 
formed a Vigilance Committee of forty members ‘“‘to 
secure the protection of the laws to all persons’? who 
might be in danger of suffering the fate of the unknown 
slave. This committee met for the first time at the 
home of Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, No. 8 Otis Place, on 
the evening of September 30, 1846. Dr. Howe was its 
president and the committee gave its unanimous 
approval to Mr. Andrew’s resolutions. If it functioned 
later there seems to be no record of the fact. Perhaps 
it was transformed into the Defensive League of Free- 
dom, whose membership was the same and whose 
object was made more practical. That object was to 
protect fugitive slaves who in case of arrest must 
depend upon the “‘voluntary unremunerated service” 
of the persons willing to defend them. Those aiding 
fugitives were also liable to prosecution and heavy 
penalties. Such cases had occurred and were likely to 
occur again. Hence the league considered the aider of 
fugitives to be proper subjects for assistance whenever 
they needed defense and deserved indemnification, 
but it had no intention of resisting the execution of the 
law by force, or of conducting a crusade into the South- 
ern states for the purpose of freeing slaves.' 

Persons could join the league by signing its constitu- 
tion, paying the entrance fee of one dollar, and sub- 
scribing a sum to the defense fund. Five per cent a year 
of the amount subscribed was collectable if needed. 
The charter members were Dr. Howe, John A. Andrew, 
Ellis Gray Loring of Brookline, the Rev. James Free- 


‘Henry Wilson, Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America, II, 54-5; Boston Post, 
June 2, 1896; Pamphlets—Fugitive Slave Law (in the Boston Public Library). 
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man Clarke of Roxbury, Dr. Samuel Cabot, Jr., and 
Henry J. Prentiss. The officers and central committee 
of the league were to be elected at its annual meeting. 
This committee was made up of one member from 
every county in Massachusetts, the officers, and five 
other members chosen at large. Its business was to call 
meetings and manage the affairs of the league, obtain 
subscriptions throughout the state, and collect and 
distribute the fund. Five members of the committee 
constituted a quorum to transact business. These 
matters were set forth in a pamphlet, which seems to 
have been widely distributed. The persons to whom it 
was directed were requested to transmit their names 
and addresses and the entrance fee and specify the 
amount of their subscription. When the answers had 
been received, a meeting would be held to complete the 
organization.’ 

Unfortunately we have no later records of the 
Defensive League of Freedom, which had laid out for 
itself a definite and useful field of operation. 

Historically, the Vigilance Committee of 1846 is 
significant as being the forerunner of another and 
much larger committee of the same name in Boston, 
which came into being immediately after the enact- 
ment of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 and devoted 
itself for more than a decade, with astonishing success, 
to nullifying that law in all parts of Massachusetts, 
but especially in the eastern part of the state. 

This second Vigilance Committee employed Captain 
Austin Bearse as its principal agent in rescuing fugi- 
tives from coasting vessels in Boston Harbor. How- 
ever, the first slave brought to the city by Mr. Bearse 
came in his yacht Moby Dick from Albany, New York, 
in the summer of 1847. In the previous autumn George 
Lewis, a slave, had escaped from City Point, Virginia, 
to Washington, D. C., where his daughter Lizzie 
concealed him in the attic of her mistress until the 


1Pamphlets—Fugitive Slave Law, op. cit. 
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following April. He then traveled by the Underground 
Railroad to Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and 
Albany. At Albany the Misses Mott hid him in the 
outskirts of the city until they could send him to 
Boston, where Lizzie was now a refugee in the house 
of one Thacker, on Southac (later Phillips) Street. 
When Captain Bearse anchored at the Albany wharf, 
the Mott sisters entrusted Lewis to him, and in due 
time the reunion of father and daughter was ac- 
complished. During the next three years Lewis worked 
in Samuel Hall’s shipyard, in East Boston, and his wife 
and five daughters were purchased with money raised 
by the negro preacher, Leonard A. Grimes, one of 
Boston’s prominent Underground agents. The family 
continued in the city until the enactment of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, when the new Vigilance Committee 
paid their passage to Nova Scotia because they were 
afraid of being abducted.’ 

There can be no question that for some years past 
the number of fugitive slaves had been rapidly in- 
creasing in the Northern states. In January, 1848, 
the Sixteenth Annual Report of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society stated that “the ranks of emi- 
gration from the South” were yearly swelling their 
numbers, and “in spite of the terrors of the law” 
resistance had been repeatedly made to the recapture 
of slaves, and in one case had terminated in the death 
of one of the “‘kidnappers.’’ In the same year Oliver 
Cromwell Gilbert and fifteen other slaves escaped 
from Howard County, Maryland, and passed through 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Gilbert himself, if not 
others of the company, reached Boston, where he was 
received into the home of Deacon Timothy Gilbert.? 

In January, 1850, the Eighteenth Annual Report of 
the same society declared that the tide which had 
been flowing “for so many years, but especially since 


1Capt. Austin Bearse, Reminiscences of Fugitive Slave Law Days in Boston, 11-12. 
*Letter from M. M. Fisher, March 23, 1893. 
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the inception of the Anti-slavery enterprise, from the 
South to the North, of the slave population,” con- 
tinued to pour in a swelling flood, in spite of the 
masters. The love of freedom proved to be stronger 
than the fear of death, and “dangers in the most 
frightful shapes’? had been dared to achieve liberty. 
This was one of the triumphs of the abolitionists. 
Where one slave had made a successful escape in 1830, 
probably fifty were making them now. In Massachu- 
setts and other Northern states an attempt at re- 
capture was unheard of, and none had been made for 
more than seven years. The fact seemed to have be- 
come established “that the trouble and expense of 
reclaiming a slave who had reached one of the New 
England states’? was more than he was worth. This 
result had been produced by the abolitionists. “Had 
it not been for their incessant importunity, the jail of 
Boston would still be, as it was in former years, as 
freely used for the detention of fugitives, as that of 
Richmond or of Washington.”’ 

On January 1, 1831, the first number of the Liberator 
had appeared, being printed in one of the upper rooms 
of Merchants Hall, which stood on the northeast 
corner of Congress and Water streets. Of that place 
James Russell Lowell wrote: 


In a small chamber, friendless and unseen, 

Toiled o’er his types one poor, unlearned young man; 
The place was dark, unfurnished and mean; 

Yet there the freedom of a race began.’ 


The room over the Liberator office, at No. 21 Corn- 
hill, was used as a temporary hiding-place of a few of 
the numerous fugitives arriving in Boston, and some 
of the prominent white men and women of the city 
also extended hospitality to them, perforce in as 
secretive a manner as possible. The Rev. James 


1Boston Evening Transcript, Sept. 1, 1897; Henry F. Jenks, Scrapbook, in Library of 
the Bostomian Society, Old State House, Boston. 
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Freeman Clarke has said that there were many places 
in Boston where they were received and cared for. He 
adds that every anti-slavery man was ready to protect 
them, and that some families who were not known to 
be anti-slavery were not iess ready to do so. He gives 
the instance of Mrs. George S. Hillard, who secreted 
them in the attic of her home, at No. 62 Pinckney 
Street, despite the fact that her husband was an ardent 
Webster Whig. The house was erected in 1846 and in 
the ell contained a closet, in the ceiling of which was a 
trap-door opening into an unfinished space under a 
slanting roof large enough to hold several persons. The 
ventilation came from an opening into a shaft under a 
skylight. That this was the place where Mrs. Hillard 
hid her seekers after freedom is attested by the fact 
that workmen found two tin plates and two iron 
spoons lying on the floor. Mr. Clarke tells us that his 
neighbor and friend, Mr. Hillard, was a United States 
commissioner, whose business it was to issue war- 
rants to marshals for the capture of runaway slaves. 
He believed that Mr. Hillard knew of his wife’s con- 
cealment of slaves, but that he never interfered.! 
Francis Jackson reserved a room in his house, at 
No. 31 Hollis Street, for runaways and aided so many 
that “it would not be easy to number” them. William 
I. Bowditch kept a few in his house, in Brookline, 
most of whom he passed on to William Jackson, at 
Newton. In one instance, however, he and other 
abolitionists took the negro in a two-horse carryall to 
Concord and delivered him to Mrs. Mary M. Brooks. 
The house of the Southwicks in Boston—Joseph, his 
wife Thankful, and their daughter Sarah H.—is said 
to have been an important Underground station, 
although Miss Southwick does not refer to it in her 
reminiscences. Elizur Wright sometimes harbored 
fugitives in his house, including Henry Watson, who 
had come by vessel from Mississippi, his passage being 


IRev. J. F. Clarke, Anti-Slavery Days, 83. 
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paid by the friendly colored steward. Later Watson 
was sent to England for a few months. Lydia Maria 
Child has recorded that the purse of Catherine 
Sargent ‘‘was always open to the fugitive slave.’ 

One must suppose that most of the fugitives arriving 
in Boston during the earlier years, as during the later, 
were harbored by the people of their own color, who 
lived on the north side of Beacon Hill, on ‘‘Nigger 
Hill” opposite the old West Church, which stood on the 
corner of Cambridge and Lynde streets, and in other 
localities where the negroes lived. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT IN MASSACHUSETTS 


On July 4, 1829, in Park Street Church, William 
Lloyd Garrison gave his first anti-slavery address. In 
the following year in Julian Hall, on the northeast 
corner of Milk and Congress streets at the head of 
Federal, he delivered a course of three lectures against 
slavery, thereby gaining some notable followers, includ- 
ing the Rev. Samuel J. May, A. Bronson Alcott, and 
Samuel E. Sewall. On the evening of January 6, 1832, 
Garrison and eleven other men—the famous ‘twelve 
apostles’’—organized the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society in the basement of a church which stood in 
Smith’s Court, on Joy Street. The basement served as 
a schoolroom for colored children. As the twelve were 
about to separate, Garrison uttered these prophetic 
words: 


We have met tonight in this obscure schoolhouse; our 
numbers are few and our influence limited, but mark my 
prediction, Faneuil Hall shall ere long echo with the prin- 
ciples we have set forth. We shall shake the nation by their 
mighty power. 


1New England Magazine, N. S., III, 442, 454; In Memoriam. Testimonials to the Life 
and Character of the Late Francis Jackson (Boston, 1861), p. 21; letter from Abbey Morton 
Diaz, no date; Capt. Austin Bearse, Reminiscences of Fugitive Slave Law Days in Boston, 
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On July 4, six months later, the patriotic hymn of the 
Rev. Samuel F. Smith, 


My country, ’t is of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 


was sung in Park Street Church under the direction of 
Lowell Mason. 

In 1836 the Supreme Court of Massachusetts ren- 
dered its decision in the noted case of the girl Med, who 
had been a slave in the West Indies and was brought to 
Boston by her mistress. Med’s counsel argued for her 
freedom on the ground that slavery was not recognized 
by the laws of the commonwealth, while the counsel on 
the other side maintained that slaves were property by 
the law of nations, particularly as to the right to seize 
and carry them away. The court decided in favor of 
the defendant.! 

Meanwhile anti-slavery societies were being formed 
throughout Massachusetts, one hundred and eighteen 
towns and cities having one or more of them by the 
year 1837.2. Already the abolition of slavery had be- 
come a favorite theme for clergymen in Boston and 
many of the other towns, while newspapers in various 
communities of the commonwealth supported the 
movement. All this agitation was favorable to the 
spread of the Underground system, which was pat- 
ronized more generously as slaves learned by the 
successful escapes of their fellows and the denunciation 
of Northern abolitionists by their masters that they 
might also reach a land of freedom. The map of 
Underground routes which accompanies these chapters 
is based upon data collected too late to be regarded as 
complete. Abolitionists, whether living in New Eng- 
land or other parts of the North, were well aware that 
written records of their midnight labors in forwarding 
fugitives towards Canada might bring drastic punish- 
ment upon their heads, and most of them refrained 


1Boston Evening Transcript, Sept. 1, 1897; Henry F. Jenks, Scrapbook. 
*Fourth Annual Report, American Anti-Slavery Society (1837), pp. 126-9. 
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from such folly. After slavery had been abolished a 
few revealed their secrets in published reminiscences, 
or their biographers did so for them. Anti-slavery 
newspapers contain an occasional item of value, as do 
also the printed reports of the anti-slavery societies and 
the legal reports of fugitive slave cases. Much more has 
been gleaned by correspondence with surviving aboli- 
tionists, members of their families, and their friends. 
The most remarkable contemporary document re- 
lating to Underground activities is the record book 
kept by Francis Jackson as the treasurer of the Boston 
Vigilance Committee during a period of more than ten 
years from early in October, 1850, to January 1, 1861. 
So far as known it stands in a class by itself.' 


THE OUT-BOUND UNDERGROUND TRAFFIC 
LINES OF BOSTON 


The out-bound Underground routes radiating by 
land from Boston were not less than five in number. 
Curiously enough, there was one which ran southeast 
to Plymouth, a distance of thirty-seven miles, which 
was sometimes used after 1850, if not before. It was 
the Plymouth and Middleboro (New York, New 
Haven and Hartford) Railroad. A few slaves were also 
landed at Plymouth and sent up to Boston. Mrs. 
Abby Morton Diaz recalled having seen one sitting 
on the back steps of her Uncle Nathaniel Morton’s 
house and that he was escorted to Kingston on his 
way north. Another steam railroad, by which fugitives 
were transported seventy miles to Worcester, was the 
Boston and Albany. At Natick the mansion of Squire 
Edward Walcott, at No. 89 West Central Street, was a 
station which received fugitives from Boston by the 
same railroad. They were fed in the servants’ kitchen, 
where they were often seen by the Walcott children, 


IW. H. Siebert, The Underground Railroad in Massachusetts, two volumes (a collection 
of letters, printed articles, photographs of Underground operators and stations, etc.); 
Francis Jackson, Treasurer’s Book of the Boston Vigilance Committee, in the Library of 
the Bostonian Society, Old State House, Boston. 
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and recently when the mansion was torn down the 
workmen discovered an arched, bricked tunnel about 
four feet high which extended from the sub-cellar out 
to the railroad embankment and appears to have 
served as a secret entrance for the runaways. Mr. Wal- 
cott sent or conducted his black guests to the house of 
Israel How Brown (now the property of Frank 
Morton), which stands about a half-mile north of the 
old Boston Post-road, opposite the cemetery of South 
Sudbury on the Lowell road. Mr. Brown had a market 
wagon, with high sides and a false bottom, on which he 
placed a bed of straw for his passengers. The wagon 
was then filled with garden produce for the Fitchburg 
market. He started on his trip of twenty-three miles 
at three o’clock, a. m., and was only once delayed 
by officers of the law. They discovered nothing, how- 
ever, for they did not require him to unload. Mr. 
Brown is credited with having transported more than 
a hundred fugitives. Slightly north of the Boston and 
Albany Railroad was the carriage road through New- 
ton and Framingham to Southborough, a distance 
of about twenty-four miles, which was used in several 
instances. The road to Concord, running northwest- 
wardly sixteen miles, was shorter and much more 
frequented by the teams and closed carriages which 
conveyed the trembling passengers to that Under- 
ground haven. The next route was to Medford, where 
there were many friends of the runaway. Thence it 
extended to Woburn and finally crossed the Merrimac 
east of Lowell to Dracut or “Black North,”’ which was 
a settlement of negroes not far from the New Hamp- 
shire boundary. A branch ran from Woburn to Read- 
ing, northeastward, which was on the main line to 
Andover, South Lawrence, and across to North Salem, 
in New Hampshire.! 


1Letter from Miss Marion La Mere, March 15, 1935; letter from Mrs. Grace M. Richard, 
March, 1935; letter from Mrs. Diaz, no date; Natick Herald, March, 1930; Wellesley 
Townsman, same; letters from Mrs. Florence Lovell Macewen, Aug. 10 and 16, 1935; 
letter from Percival William Jones, Jul. 27, 1935. 
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Midway between Reading and Medford lies Stone- 
ham, where the house at No. 307 Main Street bears a 
tablet with the inscription: 


UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 


This House, the Home of Deacon Abijah Bryant, 
Harbored Many Fugitive Slaves 
In the Years Preceding the Civil War.’ 


In Stoneham also ‘the Newhall place,”’ at the corner 
of Green Street where it makes its last turn north- 
eastward, is reputed to have been a station. In Woburn 
the Loring family cared for fugitives. Fifteen miles to 
the northwest is Dracut, which was settled by the 
emancipated slaves of wealthy landowners early in the 
eighteenth century. According to Mr. Fred Coburn, 
the historian of Chelmsford and Lowell, this settlement 
afforded shelter to the escaped slaves who passed that 
way. Their next stops were at Pelham and Windham, 
both in New Hampshire, the former being but four 
miles north of Dracut and the latter an equal distance 
farther on. 

In Reading Jonas Parker secreted runaways in his 
large barn, on the corner of Ash and Cross streets. As 
a boy Cyrus K. Little several times saw at twilight two 
or three negroes, with little bundles on sticks over their 
shoulders, leave the Parker barn and turn northward. 
Mrs. Parker, who was Sally Bancroft before her 
marriage, was the vice-president of the Female Anti- 
Slavery Society, which had been formed in March, 
1833, at the same time as the male society. Mr. 
Clinton L. Bancroft, president of the Reading Anti- 
quarian Society, writes that for fifty years it has been 
rumored locally that a tunnel extended from the 
Parker tavern to the barn by which fugitives could 
pass back and forth, but he is skeptical that such a 
passage ever existed. 


1Letter from Miss Marion La Mere, Jan. 25, 1935. 

%Letters from Miss La Mere, Jan. 15, 25, and March 29, 1935; letter from Miss Mary J. 
Loring, Nov. 9, 1896; Fourth Annual Report, American Anti-Slavery Society, 128; letter 
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From Reading the fugitives traveled some ten miles 
along the Boston-Haverhill Turnpike, crossing the 
Essex County line and reaching at length the estate of 
William Jenkins, who owned hundred of acres of farm 
and woodland. His large house, surrounded by com- 
modious barns and outbuildings, was the principal 
Underground station of the countryside, and is said to 
have been in operation from the 1830’s onward. In 
1844 Mr. Jenkins withdrew from the South Church 
over the slavery question. Anti-slavery speakers were 
often guests in his house and Harriet Beecher Stowe 
was a frequent caller. Her husband was then a 
professor in the Theological Seminary at Andover, 
where Mrs. Stowe compiled her Key to Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Andover is only three miles northwest of 
the Jenkins place, where fugitives were constantly 
going and coming, among them being George W. 
Latimer, who had an enduring dread of being captured. 
Fugitive slaves were living on the Jenkins estate as 
late as 1863. A few miles south of Andover Hill on 
the Reading road was the Cogswell house, which was 
an Underground station. 

On the hill at Andover, almost within the shadow of 
the Seminary Chapel, stands a charming, white, 
colonial house of two stories, which was occupied by 
the Rev. Ralph Emerson from 1829 to 1853. He was 
Brown professor of ecclesiastical history and during 
the last eleven years of his stay in Andover president 
of the faculty, who, in 1834, tried to prevent a body of 
the students from joining an anti-slavery society. This 
caused sixty of them to withdraw, but it did not keep 
Professor Emerson from harboring fugitives in his 
house. Some of these fugitives came from Danvers, 
thirteen miles to the southeast. In 1853 Mr. Emerson 
removed to Newburyport.! 

Among the last runaways to pass through Andover 
were a man and his sister who had come from Virginia, 


‘Letters from Miss Marion La Mere, Nov. 25, 1934, and Dec. 9, 1935. 
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and were reported in the Andover Advocate of July 7, 
1860, as having tarried long enough during the previous 
week to receive substantial aid from sympathizing 
friends. 

Straight up the ‘‘pike’’ two miles north of Andover 
Hill was the thriving manufacturing centre of Frye 
Village, now Shawsheen Model Village of the American 
Woolen Company. There William Poor and his sons 
had a flourishing wagon factory, Elijah Hussey, a 
sawmill, and William C. Donald, an ink factory. Being 
pronounced abolitionists, these men had separated 
from South Church and organized the Free Christian 
Church in 1846. The Donalds, Poors, Fryes, John 
Dover, and John and Peter Smith—all members of the 
new church—contributed generously to the fund for 
fugitive slaves. William C. Donald, Elijah Hussey, 
Joseph W. Poor, and perhaps others could be counted 
on to speed the black wayfarers on their journey. 
When Mr. Poor heard a gentle rap on his door or other 
subdued sound in the night, he dressed quickly, went 
out, harnessed his mare Nellie into a covered wagon 
and started with his dusky passengers, probably for 
North Salem, New Hampshire. On the top of a hill at 
that place were several large excavations, lined and 
covered with slabs of stone, which had furnished 
retreats for the neighboring inhabitants when the 
Indians were on the warpath, but which now afforded 
refuge to fugitive slaves. Mr. Poor was always back in 
time for breakfast.! 

A little north of Frye Village, in what is now South 
Lawrence, Daniel Saunders kept a way-station in 
his house near the falls bridge over the Merrimac 
River, and near the junction of the old Salem, New 
Hampshire, Turnpike with the Londonderry-Boston 
Turnpike.’ 

The Underground workers at Frye Village disliked 


1Letter from Miss Marion La Mere, Nov. 25, 1934; letter from the Rev. William C. 
Poor to Miss La Mere; M. B. Dorgan, History of Lawrence, Mass. 
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to keep their passengers over for a day or more, pre- 
ferring to hurry them on. Nor did they always take 
them to North Salem, in view of the fact that there 
were stations in and near Haverhill, eight miles to the 
northeastward. On Summer Street, near the bridge 
over the Merrimac at Haverhill, stands the house once 
occupied by David P. Harmon, who was a forwarder 
of fugitives, probably to Plaistow, New Hampshire, 
only five miles distant. Outside of Haverhill, at the 
corner of Savoy road and Saunders Hill in what was 
then called Nicholsville, was the home of Daniel 
Hoyt, whither John Greenleaf Whittier sometimes 
brought the seekers of freedom from Amesbury, eight 
miles to the northeast.! 

A fourth line of fugitive travel out of Boston ran 
some eight miles north to Saugus, where Benjamin 
Franklin Newhall and his wife Dorothy befriended the 
wayfarers. The next station on this line was South 
Danvers (now Peabody), where Dr. Andrew Nichols, 
a graduate of the Harvard Medical School and head of 
the Free Soil Party in Danvers, extended hospitality 
to refugees, as well as to anti-slavery lecturers. His 
house now stands on Main Street near the square, 
back of the Essex Club. His tombstone in Monu- 
mental Cemetery, at Peabody, bears the inscription, 
“Erected by the Friends of Humanity to Humanity’s 
Friend.”’” At Danversport, formerly called ‘‘The 
Neck,”’ the daughter of John Page, Esq., of Danvers, 
and wife of Dr. Ebenezer Hunt, once a candidate of 
the Liberty Party for lieutenant governor, gave ‘‘the 
strength and grace of her womanhood to the service of 
the poor and oppressed.”’ As anti-slavery societies 
early took shape in Danvers, it became an Under- 
ground centre with a group of workers, including Mr. 
and Mrs. D. Brooks Baker, who lived in a cottage 
that stood at the corner of Elm and Putnam streets.’ 


1Letters from Miss Marion La Mere, Nov. 25, 1934 and Apr. 4, 1935; Rev. Sherlock 
Bristol, The Pioneer Preacher; Andover, Townsman, Jan. and Feb., 1888. 

2Letter from Miss Marion La Mere, March 15, 1935; letter from Mrs. Grace M. Richar- 
don, March, 1935; Old Anti-Slavery Days, Danvers Historical Society, xiv-xvi, xix. 
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Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Bradstreet, a daughter of the 
Bakers, tells that when she was about seven years old 
a fugitive came to their house who “had run away 
after seeing his wife and children sold to other mas- 
ters.”” She stood by the side of the bed in an upper 
chamber holding a lamp while her parents heated a 
layer of brown sugar in the bed with a warming-pan 
and then put the old negro upon it to heal his back, 
still raw from the whippings he had received. After a 
fortnight’s nursing he was well enough to be sent on 
his way. For another fugitive, about thirty-five years 
old, she held the lamp while her mother fed him broth 
with a spoon. Another had to be nursed also before he 
could travel northward. As Mr. Baker feared this last 
man would not have money enough to pay his toll 
across the bridge into Canada, he went to the boundary 
and waited on the American side. At the appointed 
time the fugitive appeared and Mr. Baker paid his 
toll. He afterwards related that “he never saw any- 
thing alive move so fast’”’ as did that slave in his ‘‘dash 
across the bridge to freedom.’’’ Some time after 1848 
a Rev. Mr. Foster, who lived with the Bakers, preached 
an anti-slavery sermon in the ‘‘Quail Trap” so called 
which aroused a mob to visit their house in an effort 
to wreak its vengeance on the preacher.’ 

The fifth or shore line of the Underground system 
out of Boston ran through Lynn, Salem, Marblehead, 
Beverly, Ipswich, Newburyport, and Amesbury to 
Seabrook, New Hampshire, unless the branch from 
Amesbury to West Newbury was used. In Lynn the 
Male Anti-Slavery Society was organized in April, 
1832, and had a rapid growth. In a few years it was 
supplemented by four other societies, two of which 
were juvenile.’ Nevertheless, there were enough pro- 
slavery men in Lynn to mob the office of the Record in 
1835. That paper was owned by Jonathan Buffum, a 
Quaker and an abolitionist, who associated with him 
John B. Tolman. Both of these men were Underground 


1Historical Collections, Danvers Historical Society, Vol. 4, pp. 129-30. 
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operators, as were also their fellow-townsmen James 
N. Buffum and James Silsbee. The last named is 
known to have afforded refuge in his house for many 
runaways, among them Latimer whom he took to 
Salem in November, 1842, with a team and conveyance.' 

In 1851 the abolitionists of Lynn formed a Vigilance 
Committee, which communicated constantly with the 
Boston organization. In anticipation of visits by slave- 
hunters, they assigned parts and practiced measures 
for outwitting them but no slave-catchers ever came to 
the town, although numerous fugitives dwelt in Lynn 
and some lived there for years.’ 

At Salem, another strong anti-slavery town, where 
the Male Anti-Slavery Society numbered nearly four 
hundred and seventy members by 1837, there was 
considerable excitement during the autumn of 1834 
which was occasioned by the experience of a slave 
family, the husband and father of which was a free 
man. He had been saving his earnings to buy them, but 
as yet could not pay the price demanded by their 
master. Then he learned that one of his boys was to be 
sold, and found a way to have all of the family escape 
to Boston. From there a colored preacher passed 
them on to Salem, where Nathan Breed took them into 
his home. The next day.a reward of $600 was offered 
for them in a Boston paper, and Mr. Breed spirited 
them away just in time to prevent their being caught 
by a slave-hunter.*® 

Other Underground men in Salem were William 
Chase, Josiah Hayward, and John A. Innis. In fact, 
many Quakers and other abolitionists of the town were 
ever ready to aid escaping slaves. This group was 
joined by the Rev. George Waugh from Rockport, 
Massachusetts, some time in the 1850’s. Mr. Waugh 


1Daily Evening Item, Lynn, Mass., Sept. 1, Dec. 19, 1892; Fourth Annual Report, 
American Anti-Slavery Society, 127-8; History and Traditions of Marblehead, Mass., 269, 

*Letter from Geo. W. Putnam, Feb. 14, 1894. 

‘Letter from Mary Whittier to Elizabeth and John Greenleaf Whittier, Nov. 11, 1834, 
(in the Essex Institute, Salem, Mass.). 
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not only shared his domicile with many refugees, but 
also piloted some of them all the way to the New 
Hampshire boundary, a distance of twenty-two miles.! 

On the small peninsula east of Salem lies Marble- 
head, which received some of its runaways from Boston 
and some by vessel direct from the South. Those 
versed in Underground management at this point 
were Simeon Dodge and Betsy, his wife, Samuel 
Goodwin, John A. Purvis, and Dr. Samuel L. Young. 
Dr. Young’s house is known as “the Orne house” and 
was purchased a few years ago by the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, which removed from his office its fine 
paneling, and then sold it. In Dr. Young’s day leaders 
of the anti-slavery cause met in this house, and fugitive 
slaves were harbored there. He took these negroes in 
his carriage to Salem.? 

From 1840 to 1860 ‘‘a very large number” of 
refugees were given shelter, food, and clothing in the 
home of the Dodges, some of them being concealed 
there ‘‘for days and weeks together,’’ while pro- 
slavery spies watched the premises. To facilitate the 
escape of his charges in case of a search, Mr. Dodge 
made a secret trap-door for their use. 

One of the slaves protected by him had been put 
ashore before daylight at Chelsea from a brig, hidden 
by a woman, and towards night entrusted to a farmer 
on his way home to Danvers, with a load of onions. 
The slave was forwarded to Marblehead, where the 
Methodist preacher, Mr. Bailey, took him to the 
house of A. C. Orne. Soon Mr. Dodge transferred the 
runaway to his home and a few nights later he and 
Benjamin G. Hathaway, with a borrowed horse and 
wagon, escorted him to the house of John A. Innis, a 
little way out of Salem. The runaway took the fifteen 
mile drive to Judge Howe’s, at Georgetown, in Mr. 


1Letter from George W. Putnam, Nov. 5, 1893; Boston Evening Transcript, Jan. 9, 1897; 
letter from D. L. Brigham, Nov. 16, 1893. 

*Letter from Miss Marion La Mere, March 8, 1935, quoting from a letter of Miss Martha 
A. Jackson, a grandniece of Dr. Young. 
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Innis’s carriage. For a considerable time the Dodges 
kept William and Ellen Craft before they were sent to 
Maine.' 

When the New England Anti-Man Hunting League 
was formed in Boston under the presidency of William 
I. Bowditch, a branch of seven members was organ- 
ized in Marblehead, with Mr. Dodge as its secretary 
and Dr. Samuel L. Young as its president. This 
branch included the local Underground agents but 
seems to have had no occasion to function.’ 

From Salem three Underground trails diverged to 
the northward, one through Danvers, Andover, Frye 
Village, South Lawrence, and across the New Hamp- 
shire line; another by way of Danvers, Georgetown, 
and Haverhill into the same state; and the third by way 
of Beverly, Ipswich, Newburyport, and Amesbury to 
Seabrook, New Hampshire. At Beverly Dr. Ingalls 
Kittredge, a graduate of Harvard in 1820, was an 
indefatigable manager of the Underground service. 
From 1836 on he lived at the corner of Cabot and 
Federal streets, where both his house and purse 
were always open to the refugees. In Ipswich there 
were zealous workers, and at Newburyport we know 
of three by name, Captain Alexander Graves, a 
Mr. Jackman and Richard Plumer. Mr. Plumer was 
prominent as a dry-goods merchant and Garrisonian 
abolitionist, who later in life held various public posi- 
tions. He lived in a two-story frame house at No. 63 
Federal Street, with a barn in the rear, and went at 
night in his spring wagon with his son Wendell 
Phillips, a lad of eight or nine years, to the south end 
of the bridge over Parker River for the fugitives 
brought there by the men from Ipswich. The fugitives 
were stowed among sacks of grain in the wagon and 
driven back through town, if the way was clear, to the 


10ld Anti-Slavery Days, Danvers, Mass., 150; letters from Simeon Dodge, March, 1893; 
letters from Geo. W. Putnam, Nov. 5, Dec. 27, 1893; letter from Miss La Mere, Jan. 15, 
1935. 


*Letter from Simeon Dodge, March, 1893. 
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house of Mr. Jackman, at the north end, who took 
them up to Lee, New Hampshire, a distance of twenty- 
seven miles. Sometimes Mr. Plumer himself drove as 
far as Amesbury, crossing the old chain bridge over 
the Merrimac, and delivered his charges to John 
Greenleaf Whittier or his agent. As Mr. Plumer was a 
son-in-law of Sewell Felch, of Kensington, New Hamp- 
shire, which was less than half the way to Lee, that 
village was a convenient place for him to deposit his 
passengers. There were occasions, however, when he 
drove six miles out the river road to West Newbury 
and delivered them to a Quaker, Robert Brown, whose 
farm was at Turkey Hill. Once he was so closely 
pursued that he drew up to Mr. Brown’s cornfield and 
told his passengers to run for their lives. They quickly 
disappeared down the rows of corn and got away. 
Another link in this chain of stations was the house of 
Joshua Coffin at Newbury. It still stands and is a 
large two and a half story frame with an extension in 
the rear. When the way through Newburyport was 
not clear, Mr. Plumer hid the fugitives in his barn, or 
in the cellar of his house under hay. Robert Brown 
maintained Underground connections with the Quaker, 
Thomas Folsom, at Epping, New Hampshire, and he in 
turn with Moses Sawyer, at North Weare, some forty 
miles west of Epping, Mr. Sawyer being a relative of 
Mr. Brown. Mr. Sawyer kept the fugitives in his 
cellar.! 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson, who had _ been 
pastor of the First Religious Society in Newburyport 
for two and a half years, tells us that the town was 
largely pro-slavery on account of its commercial rela- 
tions with Southern ports. He resigned because many 


\History of Eseex County, Maas., (see under Beverley); Sidney Perley, Plumer Genealogy, 
153; Newburyport Herald, Jan. 24, 1881; conversation with Mrs. John T. Dunnick, grand- 
daughter of Mr. Plumer; letter from Miss Mary Plumer to Roland H. Woodwell, March 
29, 1935; letter from Mrs. Ellen R. Smith, daughter of Moses Sawyer, May 22, 1935; 
letter from Miss Marion La Mere, March 15, 1935; letter from Miss Marguerite Merrill, 
Apr. 6, 1935; typed manuscript in possession of Susan L. and Alice Brown, Amesbury, 
Mass., June, 1932; letter from Miss Maude Kenney, Apr. 24, 1935; letter from Robert 8. 
Brown, Apr. 12, 1935; letter from Miss Sarah Mulliken, Dec. 16, 1935. 
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of his parishoners resented his advocacy of the anti- 
slavery cause. A number of the sea-captains of New- 
buryport “‘saw no sin in returning fugitive slaves to 
their owners,’”’ and some of them after sailing from a 
Southern port had been obliged to ‘“‘put back in order 
to eject’”’ one or more from their lower hold. Doubtless 
some of these stowaways escaped detection and com- 
pleted their voyage to Newburyport.' 

The animus of the town towards anti-slavery men 
was shown in 1842 by the imprisonment in the jail of 
Thomas Parnell Beach, of Milford, New Hampshire, 
for ‘‘opening his mouth” in Newburyport “in behalf of 
two and a half million of his enslaved fellow-men.”’ 
Mr. Beach was still in prison in January, 1843, when 
Milford held a rally to protest against it, maintaining 
that American liberty was imprisoned in the person of 
Mr. Beach.’ 

A very unusual method of transporting a fugitive 
slave is illustrated in the case of one who was shipped to 
Newburyport in a coffin. The box containing it was 
taken from the train by the baggage-master and stood 
on end to await the coming, as he supposed, of the 
undertaker. But at nightfall the agents of the Under- 
ground Railroad called for the box and took it away, 
thus relieving the negro within from the further 
distress of being head downward.® 

In Amesbury practically everybody was ready to 
help escaped slaves, including John Greenleaf Whittier, 
who occasionally conducted them to Haverhill, where 
his dear friend, David P. Harmon, received them in 
his house on Summer Street at the corner of Maple 
Avenue. It was to Mr. Harmon that Whittier wrote on 
October 10, 1843, sending his letter by the hand of 
N. Groome, a negro who was eager to get his four 
youngest children out of slavery. The people of Ames- 


1Mary T. Higginson, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 103; Minnie Atkinson, History of 
the First Religious Society in Newburyport, Mass., 69. 

*George A. Ramadell and William P. Colburn, History of Milford, N. H., 106-10. 

*Letter from Teresa S. Castle, of the Newburyport Public Library. 
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bury had contributed for that purpose, and Whittier 
expressed the hope that Mr. Harmon would be able to 
do something to the same end.? 


III 


THe Fuaitive SLAVE Law or 1850 AND THE 
Boston VIGILANCE COMMITTEE 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Just before the passage of this infamous law, Mr. 
Garrison boasted publicly that there was no need for 
fugitive slaves to leave Boston, for none would ever 
again be captured. Not only did Boston have its con- 
tingent of these persecuted people, but so also did Fall 
River, New Bedford, Worcester, and other towns of 
Massachusetts. Theodore Parker told his audience at 
the Melodeon, on October 6, 1850, that from four 
hundred to six hundred fugitives in Boston were 
exposed to the operation of the new law and that some 
had already fled. He asked whether he should stand 
by and see some of his own flock carried back to 
bondage and do nothing to hinder it? In such a case 
they would call him infidel, a hireling shepherd, a sheep 
in wolf’s clothing. He declared that he owed no 
allegiance to such an iniquitous law and would help and 
defend the fugitive with all his humble means and act 
with any body of serious men in any mode not in- 
volving the use of deadly weapons to defeat the opera- 
tion of the law. His hearers approved his words, some 
even clapping their hands.’ 

Great meetings were held in Boston, Hingham, 
Lynn, New Bedford, Springfield, Worcester, and other 
places to denounce the law. The meeting of October 4 
in Faneuil Hall, which was advertised in the Boston 
Atlas, Daily Advertiser, Chronotype, Courier, Journal, 
Post, Transcript, and Traveller, and to which Frederick 


1tWhittier’s letter is in the Public Library of Haverhill, Mass. 
*Letter from Col. T. W. Higginson, Jul. 24, 1896. 
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Douglass was brought as a speaker, was one of the 
largest ever convened therein, and listened to stirring 
addresses by Mr. Parker and other anti-slavery 
leaders. Richard H. Dana, Jr., presented the resolu- 
tions, by the adoption of which aid and relief were 
pledged to the endangered negroes. Those of Boston 
and the vicinity were advised to remain, as there was 
no fear that they would be taken back to the land of 
bondage; and the hope was expressed that those who 
had already fled would return to their homes and 
business. The class of fugitives was further told that 
as they were not a party to the new law, they would be 
justified in using the means supplied them by God and 
nature to protect themselves and their families. 

This advice was altogether too optimistic and was 
saved from futility by the promise of aid and relief, 
the instrument of which was provided by the appoint- 
ment of fifty men as a Committee of Vigilance and 
Safety. This committee was to adopt measures for the 
protection of the colored people of the city in the 
enjoyment of their lives and liberties. The audience 
agreed to stand together in determined resistance to 
the law, in shielding the fugitives from their pursuers 
and to suffer the consequences, if necessary. In case 
of an attempt to arrest a refugee the bells were to 
be rung. 

On October 5 the fugitives still in Boston, being the 
great majority of them, held a meeting and drafted a 
circular, entitled “The Fugitive Slaves’ Appeal,” 
which was sent to all the clergy of Massachusetts. It 
was a pathetic plea in behalf of “the trembling, 
proscribed and hunted from chattel slavery, now 
scattered through the various towns and villages of 
Massachusetts, and momentarily liable to be seized 
by the strong arm of government, and hurried back 


'Miscellaneous—Theodore Parker (in the Boston Public Library) II, No. 2; Francis 
Jackson, Treasurer’s Book of the Boston Vigilance Committee; John Weiss, Life and 
Correspondence of Theodore Parker, 11, 91-2; W. H. Siebert, The Underground Railroad 
from Slavery to Freedom, 235, 246-8; C. E. Stevens, Anthony Burns, A History (1856), 
208; Nineteenth Annual Report, Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, Jan., 1851. 
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to stripes, tortures and bondage.’”’ The clergy were 
implored to lift up their voices “like a trumpet” 
against the Fugitive Slave Law and “declare the 
eternal law of God [as supreme] over all human enact- 
ments.”” ‘‘They were assured that the fugitives were 
attempting to lead quiet lives and glorify God in their 
bodies and spirits,’’ which were His. The recent law 
had made it highly criminal to shelter them from the 
slave-hunters, or refuse to take part in their capture 
by order of the United States commissioner. By de- 
nouncing this iniquitous law the clergy would exalt 
the Christian religion, weaken the mightiest obstacle 
(slavery) standing in the way of human redemption, 
and exert a moral influence towards breaking the rod of 
the oppressor. At the end of this plea the Fugitive 
Slave Law was printed.! 

The Vigilance Committee followed this appeal of the 
fugitives by posting three hundred bills, in November, 
which described the personal appearance of slave- 
hunters then in Boston and by distributing two 
thousand handbills, in December, warning fugitives 
and the public against them.’ 

The Nineteenth Annual Report of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society (January, 1851)* declared with 
insight that the enactment of the new law was a most 
important event “in the history of the Anti-Slavery 
Revolution,” since it would “cause the number 
of abolitionists to multiply faster than ever before.” 
It further said that the time was not far distant when 
this imagined victory of the slave power would be seen 
as a sure sign of its weakness and the foreunner of its 
downfall. 

How many refugees had already departed from 
Boston, we have no means of knowing. The haste 
with which some of them left is shown by the flight 
of members of the little Fugitive Slave Church in 


‘Copy of the circular in the scrapbook of Mrs. L. D. Parker (Boston Public Library). 
‘Francis Jackson, Treasurer’s Book. 
97. 
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Boston, which the Rev. Leonard A. Grimes began to 
build in 1849. It was halted mid-way and within three 
days more than forty of its members fled by various 
Underground routes for Canada, while the others 
scattered in all directions.' 

But the Fugitive Slave Law more than counter- 
balanced this effect by causing numerous refugees to 
come to Boston. In March, 1851, the Vigilance Com- 
mittee stated in an appeal to the public that fugitive 
slaves living in the border free states had abandoned 
their homes and occupations and fled to the more 
distant free states, but principally to Canada, deeming 
their liberty insecure through the proximity of the 
slave states. Very many of these had sought refuge in 
Boston, about a hundred having arrived during the 
past month. The committee added that many more 
had come of whom they had no knowledge, and they 
believed that they would continue to arrive in con- 
siderable numbers. As the newcomers were destitute 
of almost everything and would require assistance, the 
committee had appointed an agent and opened an 
office, where and to whom they might apply. The 
agent’s principal business would be to find employment 
for them. Citizens were asked for annual subscriptions, 
or donations of money and clothing. In March, 1851, 
the organization’s finance committee sent a brief 
circular at a cost of $50 to the clergymen of the fifteen 
hundred and forty-seven religious societies named in 
the Massachusetts Register to be read in their churches, 
with or without comment, and take up a collection. 
The committee felt sure that there would be no differ- 
ence of opinion about the duty to supply food, clothing, 
physicians and so forth to the poor and sick among 
the escaped slaves and free persons of color. The 
clergymen were assured that the Vigilance Committee 
did not countenance forcible resistance to the law. 
Donations might be addressed to the treasurer, 


‘Siebert, op. cit., 246. For an account of the work of Mr. Grimes in Boston, see 
Charles Emery Stevens, Anthony Burns, A History (1856), pp. 207-208. 
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Francis Jackson, or to any member of the finance 
committee. About $1,500 was received in response to 
this circular, sums coming from many churches in 
different parts of the state and one contribution of £20 
from Thomas and Esther Sturge, ‘‘of Northfleet, near 
London, England.”’ A good deal of clothing was also 
received and stored until distributed in a room over 
the Liberator office. Another circular, mailed to all the 
towns in Massachusetts, urged the formation of local 
Vigilance Committees, and a few were organized.! 


SLAVEHUNTERS OUTWITTED IN BOSTON 


Several weeks after the birth of the Boston Vigilance 
Committee, some of its members had their first experi- 
ence in thwarting the operation of the Fugitive Slave 
Law by Underground methods. Late in October, 1850, 
the fugitive, William Craft, was greeted in Boston by 
one Knight, whom he had known in Macon, Georgia, 
and soon discovered that Hughes, the jailer of Macon, 
was stopping at the United States Hotel. On Novem- 
ber 1 the Liberator reported the presence in the city of 
these “two prowling villains,” as it called them, for 
the purpose of seizing William and Ellen Craft. Ellen, 
being nearly white, had disguised herself as a planter 
and brought William as her servant by boat and rail 
tc Philadelphia. There their Quaker protectors had 
taught them to read and write, after which the Crafts 
had journeyed to Boston and found employment, the 
one as a seamstress and the other as a cabinet-maker. 

After being identified by Knight, William had armed 
himself and placed his wife in charge of William I. 
Bowditch, who drove with her on a Friday night to 
the house of Ellis Gray Loring, in Brookline, while 
William hid in the house of the negro refugee and 
Underground operator, Lewis Hayden, at No. 66 
Southac (later Phillips) Street. Lewis prepared for the 


1Boston Evening Transcript, Mar. 31, 1926; Francis Jackson, Treasurer’s Book. 
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intrusion of the slave-hunters by placing two kegs of 
gunpowder in his basement, which he intended to set 
off in case they attempted a search. Ellen remained 
with the Lorings until the following Monday, when her 
husband came and took her back to Boston; but they 
were told by Theodore Parker and other members of 
the Vigilance Committee that it was unsafe for them 
to remain, and they were spirited to the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Simeon Dodge, at Marblehead, to be kept in 
concealment for some days. They were next sent to 
Portland, where they were sheltered by Mrs. Oliver 
Dennet in her home on Spring Street and, finally, to 
England.’ 

By October 23, 1850, Theodore Parker had added 
enough members to the Vigilance Committee to make 
about eighty, and this number was soon increased to 
more than two hundred. We have already seen that 
Francis Jackson was the treasurer of the committee. 
Its president was Deacon Timothy Gilbert and its 
secretary Charles List. It had four subcommittees 
of eight members each, namely: an executive, a legal, 
a special vigilance and alarm, and a finance committee. 
Its confidential agent and doorkeeper from its founda- 
tion early in October, 1850, to its end in January, 1861, 
was Captain Austin Bearse. Briefly stated, the object 
of the Vigilance Committee was to secure the fugitive 
slaves and colored inhabitants of Boston and the 
vicinity from any invasion of their rights by persons 
acting under the Fugitive Slave Law. Theodore Parker 
was more explicit in his statement of the committee’s 
functions, which, he said, were to give warning in case 
of an attempt to procure a warrant for the arrest of a 
fugitive and see that the fugitive heard of it; if he was 
taken before an officer to supply counsel and the 
advantage of all legal delays; and if adjudged a slave 
to warn the city. But he omitted to mention the far 
more important functions of the committee in rescuing 


1New England Magazine, N.S., 1889-90, p. 524; III, 458; letter from Simeon Dodge; 
Marion G. McDougall, Fugitive Slaves, 59-60; letter from 8. T. Pickard, Nov. 18, 1893. 
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stowaways from vessels out of Southern ports in Boston 
harbor, providing lodging, board and occupation for 
several hundred refugees in the city, and paying the 
transportation charges by rail and steamship for those 
who sought greater safety in the British dominions 
or in England. However, Mr. Parker believed that 
the first business of anti-slavery men was to help the 
fugitives.! 

While Mr. Parker was absent at Plymouth late in 
October, 1850, Dr. Howe called at his house to say that 
slave-hunters were in the city. Most of the day of 
October 25 the legal subcommittee of the Vigilance 
Committee were in session, considering what action to 
take because warrants were out for the arrest of the 
Crafts and two male fugitives said to be employed at 
Parker’s Restaurant, in Court Square. The subcom- 
mittee made things disagreeable for Hughes and 
Knight by arresting them for slander and haling them 
before a judge, who placed them under heavy bail. On 
the streets they were derided as slave-hunters. In as 
much as excitement was mounting in Boston, the 
Vigilance Committee thought it best to get rid of the 
two Georgians. To this end Mr. Parker went to their 
hotel and told them that, by reason of the violent 
inclinations of the abolitionists, he could not guarantee 
their safety another night. Although they displayed 
some bravado, they left that afternoon for New York 
from Newton Corner.’ 

Ellen Craft spent a week in the house of Mr. Parker 
at this time and on November 7 he performed the 
marriage ceremony for the pair, although they had 
been already married slave fashion. At the close of the 
ceremony he gave William some pertinent advice and a 
pistol and long knife with which to defend his wife. 
A fortnight later Mr. Parker wrote President Franklin 
Pierce that, while he did not love violence, he would do 
all in his power to rescue any fugitive slave from any 


1Boston Evening Transcript, Mar. 31, 1926; Capt. Austin Bearse, op. cit. 
*John Weiss, op. cit., II, 93, 96, 98. 
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officer who attempted to return him to bondage. He 
would ring the bells to alarm the town and serve with 
any body of serious men who would go, without weap- 
ons in their hands, to accomplish the task. He declared 
that a thousand-dollar fine should not stand between 
him and the eternal law of God.' 

Although the Liberator made it a practice to report 
the presence of slave-hunters in Boston, the Vigilance 
Committee had posters put up describing their per- 
sonal appearance and handbills distributed warning 
the fugitives and the public against them. Such persons 
were often in Boston during this period and usually 
stopped at the Revere House, in Bowdoin Square, not 
far from the centre of the colored population. Their 
movements were closely watched by men in the pay of 
the committee. In a proclamation, “To all the Good 
People of Massachusetts,’ that body told of three 
slave-hunters, one David, another Edward Barrett, 
and a third of unknown name, and gave detailed 
descriptions of the first two.’ 


THE RESCUE OF SHADRACH FROM THE COURT 
HOUSE IN BOSTON 


The slave-owner, John Caphart, from Norfolk, 
Virginia, although he had been carefully described in 
bills posted about the city and watched for six days 
by George W. Latimer, a fugitive slave paid by the 
committee, succeeded in having his chattel, Shadrach, 
arrested at Taft’s Cornhill Coffee House on Saturday 
morning, February 15, 1851, by Deputy Marshal 
Riley and a former constable, Byrnes, on a warrant 
issued by United States Commissioner George T. 
Curtis. The news of the arrest was reported im- 
mediately to the Vigilance Committee and the colored 
people. A crowd of the latter and five members of the 
former hastened to the court house, where the five 


John Weiss, op. cit., II, 102. 
*Francis Jackson, Treasurer’s Book. 
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volunteered to defend the prisoner and obtained a 
delay to make their preparations. Thus the case was 
adjourned at noon. At this juncture the colored men 
filled the court room, and when they took their quiet 
departure Shadrach was gone. This was as adroit a 
rescue as one will find in the annals of the Underground 
Railroad. 

How it was done was not revealed until six years 
later, when John A. Andrew wrote to the Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke that it was ‘“‘the result of an extempo- 
raneous effort, energy and enthusiasm of one old man, 
a personal friend of Shadrach, who stimulated by his 
own stubborn zeal the few with whom he came in con- 
tact to follow him in his determination to save his 
friend . . . from the hands of the law at whatever 
personal hazard.’”’ Mr. Andrew added that the old 
man would never be found and that all the principal 
actors were, he understood, “beyond the reach of 
process...’’ For this rescue the Vigilance Committee 
paid $100 on November 1, 1852. 

The night of the rescue, which was stormy, Shadrach 
was driven by Samuel 8S. Crocker to the house of 
William S. White, in Watertown, who escorted him to 
the residence of Mrs. Mary 8. Brooks in Concord. 
From there he was forwarded from one station to 
another until at North Ashburnham he was placed on 
a train of the Fitchburg Railroad. Probably at Keene, 
New Hampshire, he boarded the Cheshire train for 
Canada.? 

The Vigilance Committee not only paid Latimer for 
watching Caphart, but also paid the court costs of 
$18.53 for the suit brought by Shadrach against his 
master through Samuel E. Sewall, Ellis Gray Loring, 


and John C. King. 
Four members of the Vigilance Committee were 


1Mr. Andrew’s letter is dated March 5, 1857; see Rev. J. F. Clarke, op. cit., 171; Francis 
Jackson, Treasurer’s Book. 

*Letter from Charles 8S. Flint, Feb. 10, 1896; letter from Mrs. Brooks; New England 
Magazine. N. 8., Il, 280-3; Anti-Slavery Tracts, No. 15, N. 8. (New York, 1861), 15; 
Capt. Austin Bearse, op. cit., 17; Atlantic Monthly, 1897, pp. 344-5. 
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arrested for the rescue of Shadrach, namely, the 
negroes, Lewis Hayden and James Scott; a State 
Street lawyer, Robert Morris; and the editor of the 
Chronotype, Elizur Wright. For the defense of these 
men the legal subcommittee of the general committee 
collected $1,800 from a score of Boston’s prominent 
men, various persons of Lynn, Salem, and New Bed- 
ford, Ellis Gray Loring of Brookline, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson of Concord, the Vigilance Committee of 
Worcester, and $121.57 from the treasury of the 
Boston Vigilance Committee. Captain Bearse did the 
soliciting, and as the money brought in by him at first 
was soon expended, as well as that received for general 
purposes, he was directed to continue, and did so at 
intervals in 1851 and 1852, canvassing in Boston, 
Lowell, and other places and securing $586.80. Ac- 
cording to Lewis Hayden, there were practically no 
colored men in Boston immediately after the Shadrach 
prosecutions, for they had scattered.' In June, 1855, 
and in July and August, 1859, Captain Bearse was out 
collecting again and gathered in $460. 

For their services in the case of the alleged rescuers 
of Shadrach, John P. Hale received $400, Richard H. 
Dana, Jr., $400, George F. Farley $100, and Richard 
Hildredth $100. Late in 1852 Mr. Dana presented 
an additional bill for $400, which was paid in view of 
the fact that he had volunteered his services in the 
case of Anthony Burns. This amount was made up by 
the payment of $20 each by twenty prominent men of 
Boston. John C. King received $16 for copies of the 
indictments and $40.79 for witnesses, of which he 
returned $1.30. Other witness fees, etc., amounted to 
$15.93. Elizur Wright was paid $27.25 for the expenses 
of his trial. Other expenses totaled $315.35. Altogether 
the rescue of Shadrach cost $1,820.32, but all the 
defendants were acquitted by Judge Sprague, of the 
United States Court, in February, 1851.’ 


Francis Jackson, Treasurer's Book; Atlantic Monthly, March, 1897, p. 346. 
?Francis Jackson, Treasurer’s Book. 
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THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE’S ACTIVITIES IN 
BEHALF OF SIMS 


The arrest of the fugitive, Thomas Sims, on April 3, 
1851, which terminated in his rendition amidst hu- 
miliating circumstances, concerns us only in so far as 
it involved the Vigilance Committee. Brought from 
Savannah as a stowaway in the brig M. & H. Gilmore, 
Sims escaped to shore in the vessel’s boat, but was 
caught and imprisoned in a room on the third floor of 
the court house, which was surrounded by heavy 
chains and an extra force of police before the next 
morning. Word of this was communicated promptly 
to the Vigilance Committee, who summoned by 
messenger those of the members living in neighboring 
towns. For example, the Rev. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson came from Newburyport with his summoner 
and found the committee in session in the Liberator 
office. He tells us that its component elements were 
so diverse as to render practical action very difficult. 
Half of the members were non-resistants; the Free 
Soilers were indignant over Sims’s arrest but unwilling 
to do anything that would place them ‘outside the 
pale of good citizenship,’ while the rest, including 
Mr. Higginson himself, Lewis Hayden, and the 
Rev. Leonard A. Grimes, pastor of the Twelfth 
Colored Baptist Church, on Phillips Street, wanted 
steps taken to rescue the prisoner. Their plan was to 
have Mr. Grimes, who had access to Sims, direct him 
to appear at an unbarred window of his room at the 
time appointed and leap down to the mattresses to 
be provided below. He would then vanish by means 
of a waiting “horse and chaise,”’ for the hire of which 
$10 was paid. But, alas, after all the arrangements had 
been made workmen were seen fitting that window 
with iron bars.? 

Already before Sims’s arrest Theodore Parker had 
sent out two men on “secret service,” bills had been 


1Atlantic Monthly, March, 1897, p. 346; New England Magazine, June, 1890, p. 385. 
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posted warning the public of the presence of slave- 
hunters, and handbills had been distributed. A 
thousand placards were posted in the district occu- 
pied by the colored people. 

By vote of a mass meeting held on Boston Common 
shortly after Sims’s apprehension under the auspices 
of the Vigilance Committee, every friend was urged to 
be in Boston to witness the last sad scene of the com- 
monwealth’s disgrace, if it should be impossible to 
avoid it. This meeting and others held in Tremont 
Temple on April 8 and 11 protested against the 
Fugitive Slave Law and denounced in severe terms 
those concerned in the arrest of Sims.’ 

In March the Vigilance Committee had petitions 
presented to the Supreme Court of Massachusetts for 
a writ of habeas corpus, and when these were denied as 
showing insufficient cause, others were forthcoming, in 
May, representing that the power wielded by the 
United States commissioner was judicial, contrary to 
Section 1 of Article 3 of the United States Constitu- 
tion, which did not authorize Congress to confer any 
part of the judicial power on any persons other than 
the Supreme Court and such inferior courts as that 
body might establish from time to time. These peti- 
tions were also denied, and Sims went to his hearing 
with Samuel E. Sewall, Robert Rantoul, Jr., and 
Charles G. Loring as his counsel. He was adjudged 
to his owner, James Porter, whose agent and attorney 
was John B. Bacon. In accordance with the desire of 
Sims for the prayers of the people, the Vigilance Com- 
mittee sent out “‘billets’’ to the churches asking them 
to pray for the disheartened fugitive. On April 12, 
1851, Sims was escorted from the court house to the 
wharf within a hollow square formed by three hundred 
police, put aboard the brig Acorn, and carried back to 
Savannah. 


1Francis Jackson, Treasurer’s Book. 
2New England Magazine, II, 385-8; Capt. Austin Bearse, op. cit., 22-3, 28. 
37 Cushing's Reports, 285, 291, 302-10; Francis Jackson, Treasurer’s Book. 
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At half-past five that morning the Vigilance Com- 
mittee met at the anti-slavery office and arranged for 
meetings to demand the repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, or to make it a dead letter. It also issued an 
appeal “To the Citizens of Massachusetts”’ to toll the 
bells in their several towns on receiving the news of the 
return of the fugitive to slavery. The next number 
of the Liberator contained notices of ‘““The Knell of 
Liberty” having been tolled by the church bells of 
Newton Upper Falls and Waltham and the town bell 
of Plymouth.' 

The part taken by the police in the rendition of Sims 
had been, of course, by order of the mayor and alder- 
men of Boston and they appear to have been author- 
ized to arrest fugitives. Hence, on April 24 the 
Vigilance Committee issued a warning to the colored 
people of the city advising them ‘‘to avoid conversing 
with the watchmen and police officers,’’ who were 
“empowered to act as Kidnappers and Slave Catchers” 
and had “already been actually employed in the kid- 
napping, catching and keeping of slaves.’”’ The colored 
people were further told that if they valued their 
liberty and the welfare of the fugitives among them 
they must shun the police ‘‘as so many Hounds on the 
track of the most unfortunate” of their race. The 
employment of the police in such work was contrary 
to the state law of 1843, ‘‘which prohibited every 
Massachusetts official from taking any part in the 
restoration of a fugitive slave.’”? 

After the rendition of Sims the Republic of Augusta, 
Georgia, printed the following pertinent comment 
about recent slave cases in Boston: ‘‘We lost the two 
Crafts and Shadrach and recovered Sims. A faithful 
execution of the law, indeed! When costs have been 
subtracted, we should like to know how much has been 
gained. We shall see . . . It would have been impossible 


1Capt. Austin Bearse, op. cit., 28. 
*Theodore Parker’s Scrapbook (Boston Public Library). Atlantic Monthly, March, 
1897, p. 346. 
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for the United States Marshal to have resisted the law 
of the State without the assistance of the municipal 
authorities of Boston, and the countenance and sup- 
port of a numerous, wealthy and powerful body of 
citizens. It was in evidence that fifteen hundred of the 
most wealthy and respectable citizens—merchants, 
bankers and others—voluntered their services to aid 
the Marshal.’” 

Even church services were invaded by the demands 
of the Vigilance Committee for conference and action. 
In September, 1851, Theodore Parker and several of his 
associates, who had gone to hear a sermon by the 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, were called out to attend 
a meeting of the committee at the Liberator office. 

It was about this time that Mr. Parker received a 
letter from A. T. Foss, of Manchester, New Hampshire, 
concerning the arrival there on a previous Sunday 
morning before daylight of two negroes from Lowell, 
Massachusetts, with the word that kidnapers would 
arrive there shortly to seize Edwin Moore, who had 
escaped from bondage in Norfolk, Virginia, eleven 
years before. According to the report, Mr. Parker 
had a letter from a Mr. Simmons, of Virginia, stating 
that five men from that state were on a mission North 
to recover fugitives, that Mr. Parker knew that these 
men had been in Boston on Saturday, that they would 
visit Lowell, and that then in company with the 
United States marshal from Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, they would proceed to Manchester after the 
refugee Moore. Mr. Foss asked about the truth of the 
negroes’ statement and added that, although the 
abolitionists of Manchester had desired Moore to stay 
among them in order to test the strength of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, he had earnestly requested to be sent 
to Canada and they had sent him. Numerous letters 
of this sort were received by Mr. Parker.’ 


1Theodore Parker’s Scrapbook, 30. 
‘John Weiss, op. cit., II, 116, 123. 
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At the annual convention of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society, January 30, 1852, Wendell Phillips 
told the story of Elizabeth Blakesley, a mulatto 
girl, who had escaped from slavery at Wilmington, 
North Carolina, by concealing herself in a narrow 
space between the vessel’s side and cabin and had 
endured three fumigations with sulphur and tobacco 
without issuing from her hiding-place. On reaching 
Boston she was barely able to stand. Mr. Phillips 
offered a resolution of protest against the surrender of 
Sims, who had been given up, he said, in order that the 
merchants of State and Milk streets might make 
money. He added that, although John H. Pearson, 
the owner of the brig by which Sims had been carried 
South, could still walk up State Street as honored as 
before, twenty years hence Mr. Pearson’s children 
would gladly forego all the wealth their father might 
leave them to blot out the use he had made of the 
Acorn.' 

During the last week of February, 1852, Mr. Parker 
was deeply engrossed with the affairs of fugitive slaves, 
as shown by the entries in his journal. He wrote a 
report relating to their petitions, spoke of one James 
Martin as having been just ‘‘delivered out of the jaws 
of the merciless,’ and as April opened he was filled 
with alarms about fugitives. A man had secreted one 
in his cellar until night; another man had come and 
told him of a plan in preparation for a capture; still 
another had informed on somebody’s evil intentions 
and taken precautions against them; a Mr. — had 
revealed his strategy to gain certain information; and 
the last item in this series refers to a poster of April 9, 
announcing a service to be held three days later at the 
Melodeon, 543 Washington Street, the meeting-house 
of Theodore Parker’s society, where anti-slavery 
meetings frequently took place, at ten o’clock in the 
morning, in commemoration of the first anniversary 


Capt. Austin Bearse, op. cit., 30-33. 
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of Sims’s rendition. Six hundred of these posters 
were put up.’ 


THE WORK OF THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE IN 
AIDING FUGITIVE SLAVES 


The Boston Vigilance Committee existed from early 
in October, 1850, until April, 1861, or for a period of 
ten years and five months. During that time it aided 
more than three hundred fugitives and paid for the 
board and lodgings of very many of them. In his 
record book, Treasurer Jackson mentions most of 
these persons by name. About two-thirds of them were 
men, one-third or more, women, and the rest, children. 
These constituted the Underground traffic handled 
by the committee. The record book also discloses the 
names of the negroes who were paid to care for these 
runaways. In Underground parlance they were the 
station-keepers, and most of them lived on Southac 
(later Phillips) Street and the neighboring streets on 
the north side of Beacon Hill. The busiest of these 
station-keepers was Lewis Hayden, who lived at No. 
66 Southac, where he accommodated runaways con- 
stantly and sometimes considerable groups of them. 
Mrs. Stowe called on the Haydens in 1853, when there 
were thirteen newly arrived slaves of all colors and 
sizes under their roof. Their house was also the meet- 
ing place for Dr. H. I. Bowditch, Theodore Parker, 
Wendell Phillips, and other members of the Vigilance 
Committee when arranging plans to defeat the execu- 
tion of the Fugitive Slave Law.? 

Colored men and women who were paid by the com- 
mittee for harboring fugitives were: Cornelia Atkins, 
Eli Baney, David Brown, Susan Brown, Susan Bur- 
roughs, Lewis E. Caswell, Milton Crew, Mr. Dale, 
E. D. Eddy, Samuel Flint, Elizabeth Fullerton, Henry 


John Weiss, op. cit., 104, 106, 108. 
*Capt. Austin Bearse, op. cit., 34; Boston Evening Transcript, Mar. 31, 1926; New Eng- 
land Magazine, III, 458; Boston Evening Transcrip, Sept. 1, 1897. 
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Garnet, Elizabeth Gilmore, Catherine Greeland, C. H. 
Greeland, Benjamin Giger, the Rev. Leonard A. 
Grimes, Dr. M. P. Hanson, Lewis Hayden, Lewis 
Howard, Margaret Irwin, William Manix, John Oliver, 
Elizabeth Peters, Peter Randolph, Henry Richardson, 
John Robertson, Phillip Russell, James Scott, Mrs. 
Scott, Adeline Skeene, Burrill Smith, the Rev. Samuel 
Snowden and his daughter, Isabella S. Holmes, John 
M. Spears, R. C. Taft, John B. Taylor, Sarah A. 
Taylor, Calvin Terry, Henry Tyler, Clara Vaught, 
James Watson, Mrs. Charles Williams, C. D. Wil- 
liams, Henry Williams, Jane Woodfolk, and Maria 
Young. A few prominent abolitionists of Boston 
received money for the care of fugitives, but this was 
doubtless to reimburse them for payments made to 
colored station-keepers. The names of these aboli- 
tionists are: Austin Bearse, Samuel May, Jr., Robert 
Morris, William C. Nell, Wendell Phillips, and R. F. 
Wallcut. Other abolitionists of the city and vicinity 
kept open house for runaways, rendering their service 
without remuneration. The Rev. Charles Lowell, 
father of the poet, James Russell Lowell, preached for 
half a century at the old West Church, on the corner of 
Cambridge and Lynde streets. Rising opposite the 
church was “Nigger Hill,’’ on which he did ‘‘mission 
work among the colored people and defied the Fugitive 
Slave Law.’”! 

Besides providing board and lodging for the refugees 
and protecting them from slave-hunters as far as possi- } 
ble, the Vigilance Committee rendered them many 
other services. One of the most important of these was 
the payment of transportation for those who departed 
from Boston for other localities. The Treasurer’s 
Book of Francis Jackson is less specific than one could 
wish in designating these localities, but reveals some 
interesting facts. In February, 1851, four fugitives 
were sent down to Plymouth, in May another, late in 


1Francis Jackson, Treasurer’s Book; Boston Evening Transcript, Sept. 1, 1897. 
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October still another, and in December, 1860, one more. 
In February, 1851, three were sent out to South- 
borough, in Worcester County; in March two to Hope- 
dale in the same county; in November one to Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; in July, 1856, three to New 
York City; in February, 1857, one to New Haven; 
in September, 1859, one to Bangor, Maine; and in 
January, 1861, four to New Bedford. In March, 1851, 
four were given passage to England. During this year 
St. Johns, New Brunswick, was the destination of four, 
of one in 1857, of one in 1858, and of two in 1859. 
Three went to Halifax in February, 1851, and six in the 
following month. In March of the same year two are 
specified as going to Toronto. Many more certainly 
took refuge in that city as well as in other towns in 
Lower Canada, but Treasurer Jackson lists them all as 
bound for “‘Canada.” During 1851 twenty are so 
listed, one in 1853, twenty-two in 1854, fourteen in 
1855, two in 1856, eight in 1857, one in 1858, and one 
in 1859. Twenty-seven were sent to places not named, 
and in November, 1858, is noted the payment of rail- 
road fare for one from Portland, Maine, to Canada.' 

Despite all these departures of fugitives from Bos- 
ton, the Vigilance Committee found it necessary to 
advertise, in 1860, in the Boston Atlas and the Bee ‘‘for 
places for fugitive slaves.’”? 

Fugitives leaving Boston were often driven to their 
trains in private conveyances, or even to outlying 
towns, but occasionally conveyances had to be hired 
from some livery stable. In February, 1851, $10 was 
expended for this purpose. In September, 1852, $2.50 
was paid for a horse and buggy evidently used by 
Theodore Parker on a mysterious errand to Newton. 
In June, 1854, Captain Bearse was paid $5 for a horse 
and carriage required in the Underground service, and 
in the same month and year Samuel May, Jr., was 
reimbursed one dollar for the hire of a hack to take 


1Francis Jackson, Treasurer’s Book. 
Ibid. 
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two slave women and a child to their train for Canada.! 

Even destitute fugitives in the Dominion were 
not forgotten. In September, 1851, Captain Bearse 
shipped a box of wearing apparel to Canada at a cost 
of $11.25. In the following February Mr. May sent a 
remittance of $30.25 for certain refugees across the 
border and in January, 1854, $20.25 more. Towards 
the end of the same year $10 was given to the Rev. 
C. H. A. Dall for an aged fugitive in Canada.’ 

Sums ranging from one dollar to over forty were 
loaned by the Vigilance Committee to some of its 
proteges and were repaid in a few instances. For 
example, about September 1, 1857, Andrew Reason, 
a fugitive, paid back $12.75, and nearly two years 
later a female refugee returned $20. When railroad 
fares were paid for fugitives and they were started on 
their way to Canada, they were not infrequently given 
$3 for ‘‘spending money.’ 

Several physicians were paid by the Vigilance Com- 
mittee for attending sick fugitives. In July, 1853, Dr. 
John Barnes received $10 for such service. Early in 
August, 1854, Dr. J. S. Rock was paid a like amount 
for his care of the ailing child of Eliza Jones. In the 
spring of 1857 Dr. Thomas P. Knox had Alice C. 
Greene as a patient and charged $15 for his services. 
Another expenditure was made for an artificial leg 
for Johnson H. Walker, a fugitive from Maryland, who 
had had a foot crushed under the car wheels at the 
railroad station in Wilmington, Delaware. The leg 
cost $100, half of which was collected during July and 
September, 1858, the other half being donated by 
Palmer & Co., the firm from which the artificial 
member was bought. In the autumn of 1853 the child 
of Julia Smith died, and the Vigilance Committee paid 
$20 for its funeral.‘ 


1Francis Jackson, Treasurer’s Book. 
*Tbid. 
‘Ibid. 
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Clothing suitable to a Northern climate was badly 
needed by many fugitives arriving in Boston. In most 
instances this need was met from the supply of apparel 
sent by request of the committee by its members and 
patrons, or by the articles given directly to runaways 
by the families harboring them. In addition, however, 
the committee found it necessary to buy suits of cloth- 
ing for about thirty men. In a few instances only 
shoes, shirts, or underclothing were required. There 
were some where provisions, fuel, and rent must be 
supplied, and several where furniture was provided.' 


THE RESCUE OF FUGITIVE SLAVES FROM VESSELS 
IN BOSTON HARBOR 


The ostensible business of Captain Bearse was to 
take out parties on sailing or fishing trips down Boston 
Harbor in his yacht Moby Dick, but in reality he was 
at the beck and call of the Vigilance Committee for 
the work it had for him todo. His most adventurous 
work for the committee was to make trips to the 
anchorages in the harbor for the purpose of rescuing 
stowaways from vessels just arrived from Southern 
waters. Late in April, 1851, Captain Bearse was paid 
$7 for a short voyage, evidently to watch some vessel. 
In the following September for a like task he was given 
$5. He was not the only man who engaged in rescue 
work, as is shown by the fact that late in October 
Messrs J. M. Clapp and William R. Parsons were paid 
$25 for the rescue of Jerry.” 

On the morning of July 15, 1853, the committee 
learned that a fugitive was on board the brig Florence, 
of Hallowell, Maine, lately from Wilmington, North 
Carolina, and anchored off Fort Independence. The 
captain was sent to bring him in and took along with 
him Henry Kemp, sometimes his partner in these 


1Francis Jackson, Treasurer’s Book. 
*Capt. Austin Bearse, op. cit., 34-5; Francis Jackson, Treasurer’s Book. 
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affairs, William I. Bowditch, John W. Browne, and a 
few negroes from Long Wharf. They got the slave, 
Sandy Swain, and sailed for Dorchester Bay. During 
the voyage, Sandy was directed to put on Joseph 
Southwick’s fishing suit, which was found in the 
locker, and the party landed at City Point House. 
From there Sandy was taken by Messrs. Bowditch 
and Browne in a borrowed carriage to Brookline and 
secreted. The next night he was conveyed to Framing- 
ham, whence he was forwarded to Worcester for the 
long journey to Canada. For his services in this rescue 
Captain Bearse was paid $100, while Henry Kemp 
received $21.20.! 

In the autumn of 1854 the captain was sent down 
the harbor to fetch a fugitive slave from the schooner 
Sally Ann, of Belfast, Maine, from Wilmington, North 
Carolina, then lying at Fort Independence. On ap- 
proaching the vessel and demanding the negro, 
Mr. Bearse was threatened with perdition if he came 
alongside. He sailed back to Long Wharf to take on a 
force of men. After waiting three hours without results, 
he adopted the ruse of nailing a dozen coats and hats 
to his railing and returned to the schooner. It was 
now early dawn, just light enough for the Sally Ann’s 
captain to be impressed by the showing of fictitious 
men in the yacht, and he surrendered the fugitive 
without delay. At City Point, South Boston, the negro 
was conducted to Captain Bearse’s house to assume a 
disguise. After daylight Dr. Samuel Cabot and Samuel 
May, Jr., came with a carriage and took him to the 
Boston and Worcester Railroad Station, whence he 
was accompanied on the train as far as Worcester by 
Mr. May. There he was left in the care of other 
Underground operators.’ 

Late one night in October, 1854, Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe and Wendell Phillips went to Captain Bearse’s 
house and left word that a slave from Jacksonville, 


1Capt. Austin Bearse, op. cit., 34-5; Francis Jackson, Treasurer’s Book. 
2Capt. Austin Bearse, op. cit., 36-7. 
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Florida, was on the brig Cameo, of Augusta, Maine, 
then supposed to be in dock. The same night the 
captain sent out several small parties to locate her, one 
of which reported early next morning at the head- 
quarters of the Vigilance Committee, No. 21 Cornhill, 
that the brig lay at Boston Wharf. Search of the vessel 
by warrant disclosed that the slave was missing, but 
he was at once found on board the schooner William 
near by, which belonged to the owners of the Cameo. 
Mr. Phillips conveyed him in a carriage to the house of 
Ephraim Allen, a member of the Vigilance Committee, 
in Concord.' 

Captain Bearse replaced the Moby Dick with an- 
other yacht, the Wild Pigeon, which he built with 
money subscribed by members of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee. Among these stockholders in the new vessel 
was Thomas Wentworth Higginson, who says that she 
was nominally let for hire, but was really intended 
either to bring off slaves from incoming vessels or 
kidnap the claimants and cruise with them off the 
coast of Maine until they surrendered their claim. 
Mr. Atkinson, the father of C. P. Atkinson, shared 
more or less in the exploits of the Wild Pigeon. Early 
in October, 1855, Samuel May, Jr., was paid $26 for 
the hire of a boat, probably Captain Bearse’s, used in 
the rescue of the fugitive, John Allen, and for new 
clothing for the runaway, and nearly six months later 
he drew $18.40 from the Vigilance Committee’s treas- 
ury for the rescue of John D. Phillips, another fugitive, 
from a vessel in Boston Harbor.’ 

In some instances the Vigilance Committee was 
advised by Southern friends when and by what vessels 
to expect fugitive slaves. This explains how it hap- 
pened that Captain Bearse could be given definite 
instructions as to when to sail and where to look for an 
expected stowaway. Those sailing from Virginia ports 


1Capt. Austin Bearse, op. cit., 37-8. 
*Ibid., 34; Atlantic Monthly, March, 1897, p. 355; letter from C. P. Atkinson, May 2, 
1896; Francis Jackson .Treasurer’s Book. 
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were liable to capture by the pilot boat standing off the 
Capes to search Northern vessels. This was Governor 
Wise’s method of preventing as far as possible the 
flight of slaves by water from the Old Dominion. Each 
captain was required to pay $10 for the search of his 
vessel. Captain Bearse wanted to sail down to the 
Capes and engage the pilot boat, but could not gain 
the consent of the commanders of the coasting vessels. 
When the Wild Pigeon was finally sold, the money was 
returned to her stockholders.' 


THE CASE OF ANTHONY BURNS 


On May 24, 1854, Anthony Burns, an escaped slave 
of Colonel Suttle, of Alexandria, Virginia, was arrested 
in Boston, confined in an upper room of the court 
house and taken next morning before United States 
Commissioner Edward G. Loring, despite the fact 
that handbills and posters notifying the public of the 
presence of the slavehunters had been distributed by 
the Vigilance Committee. Members of the committee, 
including those of neighboring towns, were summoned 
to a meeting. On receiving the call, Mr. Higginson, 
then pastor of the “Free Church” in Worcester, sent 
messages to several of his fellow-townsmen to hurry to 
Boston, and himself took the train on the morning of 
May 26. In the city he found sixty members of the 
committee in session, but with ‘“‘no set purpose of 
united action.” In fact, the meeting adjourned on 
hearing that Colonel Suttle and his men were passing. 
However, thirty remained and listened to some spirited 
advice from Dr. 8. G. Howe, after which they ap- 
pointed an executive committee to plan for action. 
Only twenty names of men willing to act were ob- 
tained, and the adjourned session in the afternoon 
was worse than the morning session.’ 


1Letter from George W. Putnam, Nov. 23, 1893; Atlantic Monthly, March, 1897, p. 355. 
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At six o’clock that evening Martin Stowell arrived 
from Worcester and suggested to Mr. Higginson the 
plan of rescuing Burns from the court house while the 
protest meeting to be held in Faneuil Hall a little 
later should be in progress. A picked body of men 
was to be advantageously disposed near the court 
house and square and the announcement made at the 
hall that a mob of colored men was attacking the 
court house, where the leaders would take charge and 
bring out the prisoner. Mr. Higginson provided a box 
of axes for breaking down the doors, and he and two 
associates each agreed to furnish five men for the 
attack, while Lewis Hayden would supply ten negroes.’ 

When the announcement was made that the court 
house was being assailed by the colored mob, many 
persons left Faneuil Hall for Court Square in “‘a rush 
of running figures.’”’ The doors of the court house were 
not locked until these came. Then an alarmed official 
ran up from the basement, entered the door by which 
Mr. Higginson was standing, and locked it. In a few 
minutes some of the anti-slavery men carried a beam 
to the southwest door, affording entrance to the upper 
stairway, and were joined by Messrs. Higginson and 
Stowell in battering the door open. As these men 
entered the building a shot was fired, and a marhsal 
by the name of Batchelder fell dead. A trial was held 
for this murder, but the evidence was lacking for a 
conviction. Years later Mr. Higginson learned that 
the fatal shot was fired by Mr. Stowell. The attackers 
were quickly expelled and some were led away by the 
police, while deputy marshals guarded the stairway 
with their pistols. Soon the court house was sur- 
rounded by two companies of marines and two of 
artillery. 

During the following week the Vigilance Committee 
distributed seven different placards, appealing to the 
citizens to prevent the laws of the state from being 


1Atlantic Monthly, March, 1897, pp. 349-52; Charles Emery Stevens, Anthony Burns, 
A History (1856), pp. 26-208. 
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outraged, telling of the postponement of the “‘mock 
trial’ of the fugitive, announcing the employment of 
murderers, thieves, and blacklegs by United States 
Marshal Freeman to aid in surrendering Burns, and the 
intention of Colonel Suttle to carry off his chattel by 
the help of ruffians after Commissioner Loring had set 
him at liberty. It was also announced that Colonel 
Suttle had agreed to sell Burns for $1,200 but had 
raised his price, that it had been established by many 
witnesses that Burns was not his property, that Loring 
would so decide but the fugitive would be seized again, 
given another mock trial, and forced away. A suit was 
brought against Suttle, but the fugitive was adjudged 
to him and carried off on June 2. In the demonstration 
against the rendition of Burns the Vigilance Com- 
mittee used ‘alarm banners”’ and “‘alarm bells.” 

After an imprisonment of five months at Richmond, 
Virginia, Burns was sold on the auction block. The 
purchaser sold him again, this time for $1,300 and 
expenses, which were raised by the Rev. Leonard A. 
Grimes and Hamilton Willis from several rich Bos- 
tonians. Early in 1855 Burns returned to Boston a free 
man.! 

The part played by Commissioner Loring in the 
rendition of Burns aroused the Vigilance Committee to 
seek his removal from the office of judge of probate in 
Suffolk County. To this end it had fifteen hundred 
petitions printed and circulated. Wendell Phillips 
made the argument for the removal, which was re- 
ported and printed at the committee’s cost. Finally, 
in 1858, Judge Loring was removed by Governor 
Banks.’ 

After the rendition of Burns Theodore Parker 
preached a stirring sermon on that subject, which the 
committee used in promoting its work. It paid 
Mr. Parker $80 for five hundred copies on March 1, 


1Atlantic Monthly, March, 1897, pp. 349-52; John Weiss, op. cit., IJ, 125, 130, 132, 135- 
6, 138; F. B. Sanborn, Dr. S. G. Howe, the Philanthropist, 244. 
*Francis Jackson, Treasurer’s Book. 
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1855, and in the following month had a thousand 
more printed.' 

On June 17, 1854, Mr. Parker issued a circular from 
the Vigilance Committee to leading abolitionists in 
other Massachusetts towns, suggesting the formation 
of similar committees to aid persons in their localities 
claimed as fugitives. Thus they could serve the cause 
of humanity: (1) by helping them in their flight to 
Canada, or some other place beyond the kidnaper’s 
reach; (2) by arousing the sense of justice in the people 
and so prepare the way for ending slavery; and (3) by 
furnishing pecuniary aid to alleged fugitives who were 
in need. Any newly formed Vigilance Committee 
should inform the one in Boston of the names of its 
officers for the purpose of correspondence as occasion 
required. 

In the Burns case seven men were indicted by the 
grand jury, namely: Messrs. Parker, Higginson, and 
Phillips, who had addressed the meeting in Faneuil 
Hall, and John C. Cluer, John Morrison, Samuel T. 
Proudman, and Martin Stowell for forcibly obstruct- 
ing the marshal in executing the warrant against Burns. 
These men gave bond for their appearance before the 
United States Circuit Court on March 1, 1855, but 
they never went to trial because their indictments 
were quashed as being imperfect. Their counsel were: 
Richard Henry Dana, Jr., C. M. Ellis, and the Hon. 
John P. Hale. Mr. Hale was paid $350 by the Vigilance 
Committee for his services, but the other two, having 
served as volunteers, were presented by that organiza- 
tion with ‘“‘silver plate salvers’’ as testimonials of 
appreciation, at a cost of $200.” 


OTHER ACTIVITIES OF THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE 


Early in the autumn of 1854 the Vigilance Com- 
mittee dispatched Simon P. Hanscom, a reporter on 


1Francis Jackson, Treasurer’s Book. 
*John Weiss, op. cit., II, 138-40; F. B. Sanborn, op. cit., 146; Francis Jackson, Treas- 
urer’s Book. 
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the Posi, to Bath, Maine, to rescue the fugitive, John 
Mason, from the bark Franklin, but Mason escaped 
from the bark at Holmes Hole (now Vineyard Haven). 
The cost of this mission and escape was $24.09. 
About the same time the committee paid for the 
journey of Samuel Clemons from Missouri, where he 
had suffered an imprisonment of two years for aiding 
fugitives to escape. Thomas Jackson and his family 
were paid their expenses while he was in prison. In 
April, 1856, $10 was remitted to Charles Sharp for his 
legal services in behalf of Henry Curtis, a fugitive 
slave, confined in the jail of Norfolk County, Virginia. 
Early in 1859 one hundred posters were issued, prob- 
ably to warn Bostonians of the presence of slave- 
hunters in the city. In the summer of the same year 
a fugitive was caught in Hyannis, on the south shore of 
Cape Cod, and Captain Bearse was authorized to look 
after the case. John A. Andrew defended the fugitive, 
his expenses amounting to $37.49, which were more 
than met by a collection made in Boston. In the 
autumn of 1859 the firm of Empie and Allen, attorneys 
of Wilmington, North Carolina, was paid for the 
defense of four colored men who were in jail there for 
some offense against the Fugitive Slave Law. The 
requisite sum was collected in Boston and New 
Bedford. 

Immediately after the rendition of Anthony Burns 
the Anti-Man Hunting League was formed in Boston, 
and was to have had branches in all parts of Massa- 
chusetts. Its purpose was to turn the tables on 
slavehunters by kidnaping them. Men of this stamp 
appeared in Boston in April, 1857, but addressed 
inquiries to the wrong persons, who reported them to 
the negroes. The result was that their presence was 
announced in the colored churches.? 


1Francis Jackson, Treasurer’s Book; Boston Evening Transcript, March 31, 1926. 


2Boston Evening Transcript, March 31, 1926; Atlantic Monthly, March, 1897, p. 18; 
Anti-Slavery Tracts, No. 15, N. S., 67; Boston Telegraph, Apr. 9, 1857. 
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In strong contrast with the Burns and Sims cases 
was that of a fugitive, named Johnson, who was 
brought into Boston Harbor from Mobile, Alabama, 
by the bark Growler in the summer of 1856. He jumped 
overboard, but was pursued and captured. The incident 
was observed from shore, and the slave was taken 
before Judge Metcalf, of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, on a writ of habeas corpus, and at once released. 
He was then spirited away from further “‘designs on 
his liberty.’”! 

In June and July, 1854, the Vigilance Committee 
sent circulars appealing for money to all the religious 
societies in Massachusetts for the aid of the fugitives, 
as it had done in 1851. The total realized was approxi- 
mately $800, or a little more than half obtained in the 
earlier solicitation. Of the fifteen hundred and forty- 
seven societies only seventy-eight responded, giving 
but $10 on the average. Scarcely any of those in the 
large cities and towns contributed. Members of the 
committee doubtless also circulated some of the 
petitions praying for the repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. These petitions were signed by twenty-nine 
hundred citizens of Massachusetts and were in the 
hands of the United States Senate in June, 1854.’ 


A letter, dated December 21, 1854, was received by 
Theodore Parker from the town of Pembroke, ten 
miles northwest of Plymouth, Massachusetts, report- 
ing the formation there on a stormy night of a Vigi- 
lance Committee, with the writer as chairman and an 
executive committee composed of Job H. Beal, Otto P. 
Josselyn, and L. McLaughlin. Mr. Parker’s principle 
of non-resistance by force of arms seems to have 
broken down when he harbored slaves. The Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke tells us that his friend kept a 
loaded pistol and a drawn sword at hand while he had 


1Anti-Slavery Tracts, op. cit., 64. 
*Boston Evening Transcript, March 31, 1926; Congressional Globe, 33d. Congress, 
Ist Session. Senate, June 28, 1854. 
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two fugitives hidden in the closet of his study at his 
house in Exeter Place.’ 

Certain United States marshals of Boston played 
into the hands of the Vigilance Committee by evading 
the performance of their disagreeable tasks. One of 
them was careful when calling at a house in search of 
a fugitive slave to tell the occupants that if the slave 
was not there he would return for him or her the 
following day. Former Marshal Barnes admitted 
that he thwarted the demands of slavehunters to find 
their chattels by going to the Liberator office and con- 
fiding to Mr. Garrison that he was seeking a certain 
fugitive. The next thing he knew was that the fellow 
was in Canada.’ 

The Vigilance Committee doubtless took part in 
circulating petitions for a more stringent Personal 
Liberty Law than that of 1843, and one was enacted 
by the legislature in 1855. The attorney general gave 
his opinion that some of the clauses of the new law were 
unconstitutional, and Governor Gardner vetoed it, 
but it was passed over his veto by a two-thirds vote.’ 

By 1858 the number of fugitives being forwarded 
from Boston to places of safety in Canada or else- 
where had greatly declined, although many were still 
living within the confines of Massachusetts, and some 
were arriving. In this year, the Personal Liberty Law 
was amended in a number of its sections, and the 
abolitionists petitioned the legislature to enact a law 
which should provide that no person who had been 
held as a slave should be delivered up by any officer or 
court, state or federal, within the commonwealth for 
owing labor under the laws of one of the slave states. 
Copies of the petition were transmitted by the Vigi- 
lance Committee to all the post offices of Massa- 
chusetts, and the Liberator of October 1 printed a 


iJ. F. Clarke, Anti-Slavery Days, 87; F. B. Sanborn, op. cit., 142. 
*Boston Evening Transcript, March 31, 1926. 
*Marion G. McDougall, Fugitive Slaves, 68-9. 
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notice that copies might still be obtained from Samuel 
May, at No. 21 Cornhill, Boston. 

In this same year the Boston abolitionists urged 
upon Congress the necessity of ridding American soil 
of slavery on the score that failure to pass laws to that 
end would result in the loss of many lives in the strug- 
gle to make the United States a free nation. 

The volume of Underground traffic handled by the 
Vigilance Committee of Boston varied greatly from 
year to year. The largest number was sixty-nine, in 
1851, when the Fugitive Slave Law produced its most 
acute effect in driving the more timorous refugees from 
the city. The smallest number sent off in any one year 
was nine, in 1858. But it must not be supposed that 
these figures represent the total out-bound traffic from 
Boston in those years, or would this be true of the 
figures for any of the other years during which the 
Vigilance Committee operated. There were certainly 
many fugitives harbored and sent on their way by 
Boston abolitionists and negroes who never came 
within the committee’s knowledge.” 

From various items of expense borne by the com- 
mittee, as noted in the foregoing pages, it is clear 
that that organization pursued a liberal policy in 
providing for the refugees who came under its care; 
in employing Captain Bearse and his yacht to rescue 
stowaways from vessels in Boston Harbor; in issuing 
numerous warnings of the presence of slave-hunters; 
in hiring halls and holding public meetings to de- 
nounce the Fugitive Slave Law and arouse public 
sentiment in behalf of its victims; in defending cap- 
tured slaves and the persons who were charged with 
aiding them; in paying for the rescues of Shadrach 
and Jerry and planning other rescues; in circulating 
petitions for the removal of Judge Loring, for the 
greater safety of fugitives living in Massachusetts, 


1Marion G. McDougall, op. cit., 68-9. 
*Boston Evening Transcript, March 31, 1926; Francis Jackson, Treasurer's Book. 
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and for the suppression of slavery by Congress; and in 
extending financial aid to persons incarcerated under 
the Fugitive Slave Law in Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Missouri. Such were the activities of the Vigilance 
Committee of Boston during the decade and more of 
its existence, and the money to carry them on was 
obtained by appeals through circulars to the religious 
societies of Massachusetts, but more particularly by the 
solicitation of individuals in Boston and outlying 
towns and cities. In these ways the committee col- 
lected from October 21, 1850, to January 1, 1861, 
$6,589.40. To this amount should be added the sum of 
$1,667.22 collected by its legal subcommittee from 
May 16, 1851, to November 6, 1852, making a total 
of $8,256.62. 

The record of its activities, its receipts, and its 
expenditures are to be found in the Treasurer’s Book 
kept by Francis Jackson, which is in possession of the 
Bostonian Society in the Old State House, in Boston. 
That book is unique as a contemporaneous document 
revealing the workings of the Underground Railroad 
in and from a particular centre. If it had been pro- 
duced before a grand jury its incriminating evidence 
might have led to the indictment, trial, and punish- 
ment of numerous residents of Boston and neighboring 
towns for their conspiracy to defeat the enforcement of 
the Fugitive Slave Law in their respective localities. 
That the Vigilance Committee was for the most part 
successful in its efforts is obvious. 


IV 


THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD IN WESTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


THE COUNTIES WITHIN WHICH IT WAS CONFINED 


Western Massachusetts also had its Underground 
Railroad system, one much more limited in extent than 
that of the eastern part of the state, with which it had 
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no interconnections. The western system was compre- 
hended within the counties of Hampden, Hampshire 
and Franklin, with branches extending into the 
northern part of Berkshire. The southern feeders of 
this system were routes extending northeastward from 
Greenwich and New Haven up to Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, and its vicinity, and so north to Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. Traffic on the Connecticut River as far 
as Hartford was probably responsible for the larger 
number of the fugitives passing through the state of 
Connecticut. From Hartford these took the overland 
route into Massachusetts.' 


SPRINGFIELD AS AN UNDERGROUND CENTRE 


In Springfield, which was the principal Under- 
ground centre in western Massachusetts, the most 
active operators were: the Rev. Dr. Samuel Osgood, 
Dr. Jefferson Church, Joseph C. Buell, Jonas Coolidge, 
Rufus Elmer, John Holland, Jeremy Werringer and 
his wife Phoebe, John M. Woods, and, for a brief period, 
Captain John Brown. Of these abolitionists Messrs. 
Buell, Church, Holland, and Osgood are known to have 
kept runaways in their homes. Mrs. L. W. Vaille, a 
next-door neighbor of Dr. Osgood and a member of his 
church, often employed those harbored by him to work 
about her premises. In several instances she wrote to 
their masters for the terms under which they would 
manumit their fugitives, but the threatening replies she 
received only hastened the departure of those con- 
cerned. That Dr. Osgood was widely known in Spring- 
field as a friend to colored people is shown by the fact 
that the manager of the Hampden House directed to 
him a negro and his little girl who drove up one dark 
night and applied for accommodations.’ 

The United States Hotel, owned and operated by 


IW. H. Siebert, The Underground Railroad in Connecticut (a volume of letters and 
other materials). 

*Letter from M. M. Fisher, March 23, 1893; letter from Erastus F. Gunn, Nov. 23, 
1896; letter from Wm. Rice, Feb. 28, 1896; letter from Mrs. Vaille, Feb. 18, 1907; Spring- 
field Weekly Republican, Jan. 31, 1907. 
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Jeremy and Phoebe Werringer and familiarly and 
widely known as “Uncle Jerry Werringer’s Tavern,” 
was probably the principal Underground headquarters 
in Springfield, although it was patronized by many 
distinguished guests, being famous for its hospitality 
and excellent table. Mrs. Jerome Bonaparte and mem- 
bers of her family from Baltimore stopped there on 
one occasion when her head waiter, William Gordon, 
was in hiding with the Werringers, but ‘“‘Uncle Jerry” 
got him away in safety. The presence of negro servants 
at the tavern was favorable to the secreting of fugitives 
about the place. One of these servants was Mrs. Julia 
Lee, who had a favorite hiding-place for some of them 
under the kitchen stairs. Others were stowed away in 
a long bin in the granary. Mrs. Sarah B. Merrick, a 
niece and adopted daughter of the Werringers, was in 
the habit of going as a girl with ‘‘Aunt Lydia” under 
pretext of feeding the calves and pigs, but really to slip 
food and coffee into the granary bin. She asserts that 
Mr. Werringer ‘“‘packed many a slave off as merchan- 
dise.”’ He appears to have been engaged in the 
Underground service from the late 1830’s onward. 

By the early 1840’s bands of fugitives were con- 
tinually traveling up the Connecticut Valley from one 
Underground station to another at night and arriving 
in Springfield by the wagon load. There they were 
taken to the Worthington grove and distributed among 
the abolitionists. Even elderly fugitives arrived. Early 
in July, 1844, ‘“‘a venerable husband and wife, sixty 
years of age,’’ reached Springfield on their way to the 
land of freedom. By 1847 the local method of hand- 
ling the travelers came to be considered too dangerous, 
and Dr. Osgood, Rufus Elmer, a Mr. Calhoun and a 
negro preacher took a house in the woods at Bright- 
wood, on the north side of the city, for the use of the 
fugitives. It does not follow that all of them were 
taken there, for some were still accommodated by the 
station-keepers in town.! 


1Letter from Mrs. Merrick, Feb. 28, 1896; Springfield Homestead, Feb. 6, 1907; Spring- 
field Weekly Republican, Jan. 31, 1907. 
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In 1851 Captain John Brown came to Springfield 
and lived there for some months in a house, the parlor 
of which he did not furnish in order to have more 
money for aiding fugitive slaves. The church he at- 
tended was anti-slavery in its principles. Realizing 
the increased danger to Underground travelers now 
that the new Fugitive Slave Law was in force, he 
formed a group of colored men, including B. C. 
Dowling and J. W. Howard, the sexton of the South 
Church, which he called the “Springfield Gileadites.”’ 
These men were to keep their own counsel, arm them- 
selves, and be always ready to defend and rescue any 
fugitive who might fall into the hands of slavehunters. 
In case they found a traitor among their own number 
they were to take vengeance on him.' One discovers 
no instances in which these “Gileadites’’ found it 
necessary to act. 

United States Commissioner Chapman, in Spring- 
field, was also an officer of the Emigrant Aid Society. 
The abolitionists tried to induce him to resign his 
commissionership so as to avoid the possible necessity 
of issuing warrants for apprehending runaways and 
deciding cases. But he refused, explaining that as an 
Emigrant Aid officer he would forward the runaways 
to other parts and then as commissioner issue the 
warrants.’ 


THE UNDERGROUND ROUTE BY WAY OF 
WESTFIELD RIVER 


Some of the fugitive slaves who reached Springfield 
were sent or conveyed northwestward up the West- 
field River nine miles to the town of Westfield, where 
they stopped at one or another of several houses. One 
of these was on Main Street, another on Franklin, and 
the third on School. The names of the families then 


\History of Springfield, Mass., 1636-1886, pp. 470-1; O. G. Villard, John Brown, A 
Biography Fifty Years After, 50-3, 55, 75; Liberator, July 14, 1844. 


*History of Springfield, op. cit., 470-1. 
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occupying these houses have not been preserved. A 
trip of a dozen miles farther up the river brought the 
wayfarers to the town of Huntington, where Asa 
Merritt was a station keeper. There may have been 
others. The next stop of the travelers by the Under- 
ground was at Cummington, which was a junction of 
four branches of that road, one from Huntington, and 
one from Northampton and two out-bound, one to 
Peru, eight miles west, and the other to Windsor, ten 
miles somewhat northwestward. These two villages 
are in the Hoosac Range and may have been terminals 
in that part of Berkshire County. 

A few miles east of Cummington is Goshen. Here 
lived George Abell, who married Tryphena Cathcart 
in 1828. She belonged to a family of abolitionists and 
never turned a friendless person from her door empty- 
handed. Hence the fact that colored men, women, and 
children were frequent visitors at the Abell home 
awakened no undue curiosity in the minds of their own 
and their neighbors’ children. The strangers apparent- 
ly came from Southampton on the route north from 
Westfield. Mr. Abell was a staunch anti-slavery man 
and one of the few members of the Liberty party in his 
district. In 1861 he removed to Conway, in Franklin 
County.' 

The next Underground centre north of Goshen was 
Ashfield, where Hosea Blake received the fugitives and 
passed them on to Hart Leavitt, in East Charlemont. 
Mr. Leavitt, like his father Roger Leavitt, was a sturdy 
abolitionist, and did all he could to help slaves gain 
their freedom.’ 


NORTHERN ROUTES FROM WEST SPRINGFIELD AND 
WESTFIELD 


From West Springfield the direct route lay up the 
west side of the Connecticut River to Northampton 


1Letter from L. 8. Abell, Dec. 9, 1895; letter from J. Johnson, Dec. 3, 1895; letter from 
Mrs. Nan Hillman, Dec. 30, 1895; letter from Charles Parsons, Dec. 3, 1895. 
*Letter from Charles Parsons, supra. 
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(now including Florence), Whately, Deerfield, and 
Greenfield. The traffic at Northampton was increased 
by the passengers arriving from Westfield and South- 
ampton, this route lying west of the southern part of 
the Holyoke Range. At Southampton one of the bene- 
factors of the fugitives is believed to have been the 
Hon. Samuel C. Pomeroy. On occasion the way- 
farers were conveyed sixteen miles west of north to 
Goshen, but usually were sent to Northampton, 
which is only half the distance. As Florence is an out- 
ward of Northampton we may consider them together. 
They could boast of a very devoted little group of 
Underground workers, the most important of which 
was J. Payson Williston. Mr. Williston was very 
secretive about his activities, but strange negroes were 
often seen about his premises. He had the reputation 
of knowing more about the Underground service and 
contributing more money in its support than any other 
man of his section. Samuel L. Hill, who settled in 
Northampton about 1840, also kept a well-patronized 
station. His son, Arthur G. Hill, testifies that he saw 
many an escaped slave welcomed at his father’s home, 
where they sometimes stopped only long enough to be 
fed and change conductors. Occasionally young Hill 
was permitted to drive the fugitives to the next station, 
but usually the trip was made by his father and was to 
Cummington, a distance of fourteen miles to the 
northwest, where a Mr. Kingman received the 
passengers. Miss Melissa E. Dawes remembers that 
her family also kept open house for fugitive slaves in 
Cummington. At rare intervals Mr. Hill delivered 
them to a Mr. Craft, at Whately, which was seven 
miles to the north. Another station in Northampton 
was managed by David Ruggles, a colored man, who 
had previously been the editor of the Mirror, a news- 
paper in New York City. On one occasion Mr. Ruggles 
and a white man named Seth Hunt induced Sheriff 
Ansel Wright to take a slaveholder and a slave girl, 
whom he had brought to Northampton, before Judge 
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Charles A. Dewey. The judge informed the girl that 
she might leave her master if she wished, but she was 
afraid to do so. Other Underground operators at 
Northampton were A. P. Critchlow, a Mr. Hammond, 
Moses Brest, and Austin Ross.? 

The prevailing anti-slavery sentiment in Florence 
was favorable to the temporary sojourn of fugitives, 
and a considerable number of them remained for 
weeks or months. However, after the rendition of 
Anthony Burns in Boston those still there became 
alarmed and resumed their journey to Canada. Austin 
Ross harbored a man by the name of William Wilson 
for eighteen months, while he was employed as a night 
watchman at the Greenville cotton mill. Having 
thus accumulated some money, Wilson went back 
South to fetch his adult son from slavery. On their 
return the two lived in a small tenement until they 
had saved enough to make the trip for the abduction 
of Wilson’s daughter. After a long absence the son 
came back alone, his father having been captured, 
but he felt confident that he would escape. That not 
only proved to be true but he also rescued his daughter 
and brought her to Florence. Again they found em- 
ployment and saved their money until they were ready 
to move on to Canada.’ 

Mr. Critchlow often employed fugitive slaves in his 
daguerreotype case factory. One of these whose name 
was French, being in danger of seizure by his master or 
the master’s half-brother, who had come to Florence 
for the water cure, was guarded at the factory during 
night hours by Mr. Critchlow until the danger was 
past.* 

Josiah Henson, the noted refugee, made one of his 
trips to Canada by way of Florence after he had been 


Joseph Marsh, History of Florence, Mass., 1681-1894, p. 165; letter from Henry 
Shepherd, Oct. 2, 1896; letter from A. Lyman Williston, Oct. 10, 1896; letter from F. 
Bonners, Sept. 18, 1896; letter from Miss Dawes, Aug. 5, 1896; letter from D. W. Bond, 
Jul. 12, 1896. 
2See references above. 
‘Joseph Marsh, op. cit., 165. 
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in the South to abduct some slaves. Calvin Fairbank, 
the white abductor who rescued forty-seven slaves from 
their masters and suffered a long imprisonment for one 
of his exploits, was for several years a resident of 
Florence.! 

At Whately, on the direct route, the friends of the 
fugitives were: Deacon John M. Bardwell, Deacon 
Dexter Morton, Daniel F. Morton, Osee Monson, and 
Thomas Nash. Of these Mr. Monson has been called 
the principal one, but he removed from the town about 
1850. Living in an isolated part of Whately and own- 
ing an excellent team of horses, he could easily make 
the trip of ten miles up the valley to Deerfield, or of 
sixteen miles northwestward to East Charlemont. 
Apparently the younger men of Whately remained in 
ignorance of Mr. Monson’s Underground journeys, 
but they happened to learn of one he made to East 
Charlemont with a negro he had harbored and whis- 
pered about it a good deal.? 

In Deerfield the anti-slavery movement obtained an 
early foothold, and some of its supporters became 
Underground agents. Among these the most outspoken 
was Dr. Samuel Willard, who declared his purpose to 
perform for fugitive slaves ‘‘all the acts of kindness’’ 
he would “‘if there were no prohibition against it.’’ 
He would ‘‘quietly endure the consequences though 
enormous fines or exactions”’ should deprive him of his 
last cent, and though he should be ‘‘thrown into prison 
for six months, or six years, or all the residue’’ of his 
life; and he would not put the Government to ‘“‘the 
expense of a single lock and key”’ for his safe keeping. 
Even should the doors be open both day and night 
he would come out until the magistrates’ came 
themselves and took him out.* 

The contest of John Quincy Adams in Congress for 
the right of petition against slavery made a strong 


‘Joseph Marsh, op. cit., 165. 
*Letter from J. M. Craft, Jul. 24, 1896. 
George Sheldon, History of Deerfield, Mass., I1, 373 
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appeal to the people of Deerfield. On April 2, 1838, 
they held a town meeting which adopted a series of 
resolutions on the subject. These declared that the 
tabling of all petitions relating to slavery without 
printing, debating, or referring to committee was a 
violation of the Constitution and an insult to the 
sovereignty of the people, and dangerous to the union 
of the states; that the constitutional guarantee to the 
citizens of each state of all the privileges and im- 
munities of the several states was a falsehood and a 
mockery as long as the citizens of those states which 
did not tolerate slavery were not permitted to reside 
and travel in other states without being subjected to 
insult, outrage, stripes, imprisonment, and even death; 
that Congress should exercise its constitutional right 
to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia and in 
the territories; and that a committee of five designated 
men should prepare a memorial based upon the above 
propositions, which, together with the resolutions, 
should be certified by the town clerk and sent to 
Mr. Adams, with the request to present them to the 
House of Representatives.’ 

Greenfield lies only a few miles north of Deerfield 
and maintained Underground connections with it. 
In the Greenfield of those days the first dwelling east 
of the Green River bridge was a large, square house, 
with a chimney in the centre, owned and occupied by 
Samuel Wells, of a well-known family. The local 
tradition is that this house was a way-station of the 
Underground Railroad. In fact, the Wells family 
‘“‘were at one time involved in some trouble for har- 
boring slaves.’’ From the Wells farm, which is now 
a part of Greenfield, they were forwarded nineteen 
miles up to Brattleboro, Vermont. Another resident 
of the town who was deep in the mysteries of the 
Underground was Dr. Charles L. Fisk, Sr., a prominent 
pioneer there in the anti-slavery cause. There must 


‘George Sheldon, op. cit., Il, 821-2. 
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have been others engaged in the secret work, for as 
early as November, 1836, the Anti-Slavery Society of 
Greenfield numbered ninety-two members. It is said 
in the town that fugitives were traced from there to 
East Charlemont, which lies ten miles to the west.! 
These also were probably sent on to Brattleboro. 


THE ROUTE FROM SPRINGFIELD UP THE EAST 
SIDE OF THE CONNECTICUT 


As Springfield is situated on the east bank of the 
Connecticut River, it is not surprising that there 
should have been Underground traffic on that side also. 
Evidently the fugitives followed the course of the 
river beyond the Holyoke Range before turning north- 
east to Amherst. Already in February, 1836, the 
North Parish of Amherst had its Anti-Slavery Society, 
some of whom doubtless aided the runaways, although 
their names are not known.’ 

Eleven miles north is Montague, which had at least 
three uncompromising abolitionists—Kendall Abbott, 
Joshua Marsh, and the Rev. Erastus Andrews, who 
was the father of Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, one-time 
president of Brown University. The longest pastorate 
of the elder Mr. Andrews was at the church of Monta- 
gue and Sunderland, which stood in North Sunderland. 
In aiding fugitives he found it unnecessary to practice 
secrecy.* It would seem likely that he sent them 
across the river to Greenfield. 

The number and ramifications of the Underground 
routes of western Massachusetts clearly indicate that 
the Connecticut valley was an important thorough- 
fare for escaped slaves, and that hundreds of them 


1Francis M. Thompson, History of Greenfield, Mass., II, p. 1181; letter from Dr. 
Charles L. Fisk, Jr., Aug. 17, 1896; letter from Mrs. Genevra C. Jones, Dec. 4, 1934; 
Pourth Annual Report, American Anti-Slavery Society, 128; letters from Mrs. Isadore C. 
Taylor, Mar. 11 and Apr. 30, 1935. 

*Fourth Annual Report, op. cit. 


‘Letter from E. Benjamin Andrews, Apr., 1895. 
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passed that way. Their travel seems to have been by 
team or on foot, and no instance is given in the local 
histories or in the letters of correspondents of their 
being transported by steam railroad. In this respect 
the practice of the operators of western Massachusetts 
differed from that of those in the eastern part of the 
state. The only instance of anything like a vigilance 
committee in the Connecticut valley was John Brown’s 
colored ‘‘Gileadites’”’ at Springfield, who seem to have 
had no occasion to manifest their ability to outwit 
slavehunters. In fact, so far as shown by the records, 
western Massachusetts had no renditions. 
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GOMBO 
THE CREOLE DIALECT OF LOUISIANA 


WITH A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
BY EDWARD LAROCQUE TINKER 


Cé langue crapaud qui trahi crapaud 


I* THE oldest market of New Orleans, ’mid the 
babel of Spanish, French, Italian and lacerated 
English, there may still be heard the cadenced voices 
of ancient Negresses as they chaffer for their daily 
needs. Dressed in ‘‘guinea-blue” or dull black, with 
white fichus crossed on their ample bosoms, market- 
baskets on their arms, they speak a strange, mellow 
tongue. Sometimes a word or two sounds like French 
and then it quickly trails off into a jumble, to the 
uninitiated, of meaningless, musical syllables, smooth 
and rounded as warm butter. 

“Comment to yé, Nanine?” “How are you Nanine?” 
says one to the other as they meet. 

vaillant, chére, et to?” “I’m well dear and you?” 

“Ben, mapé souffri boucou, mé mo mourri pas, mo 
guerri pas.”’ ‘‘Well I suffer a lot, I don’t die and I 
don’t get well.” 

“Ki to gaignin la?” “What have you got there?” 

“Dibére, dézef, qua’ti ri, qua’ti poive et lagniappe 
zallumettes. Ki to gaignin?” “Butter, eggs, half a 
nickel of rice, half a nickel of pepper and for lagniappe 
matches. What you got?” 

“Mo pas gaignin gran’ kichoge. Li tard: fo’ mo 
retournin chez moin: yapé tendé moin.”” “Not much. 
It’s late, I’ve got to go home, they’re waiting for me.” 
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This soft suave tongue, saturated with the exotic 
lure of the Tropics, is the Creole Dialect of Louisiana 
and those who speak it—the Creole Negroes—are 
separated from the “‘American”’ blacks by as great a 
gulf as exists between Catalans and Spaniards—and 
the same dislike. 

The American Negroes speak only English, are 
either Methodists or Baptists, and are descended from 
the slaves brought to Louisiana by the Americans, 
who teemed into the state after the cession in 1803. 
This is why, when any dilution of their African blood 
exists, it is apt to be of Anglo-Saxon origin. The 
Creole Negroes, on the other hand, are the offspring 
of the bond servants of the French and Spanish 
colonists. They are all Catholics and the older ones 
speak the Creole dialect. Most of them, especially the 
clever house servants, speak English and standard 
French as well. They are consummate diplomats, far 
shrewder and subtler than their “American” breth- 
ren—characteristics they owe to their admixture of 
Latin blood and their association for generations with 
French and Spanish masters. While these qualities 
make them more alert and skillful as servants, they 
lack, for the most part, the touching fidelity of the 
other blacks. 

What to call their jargon was long a bone of con- 
tention. The proud, sensitive Creoles disliked the 
appellation—‘‘Creole Dialect’’—given it by scholars. 
They resented the association of ‘“‘Creole’’ with a black 
man’s baragouin, for they did not want anyone to 
mistake the dialect as theirs. They felt too that it 
might lead to a misunderstanding of the real meaning 
of the noun ‘‘Creole,’”’ which can only be applied to a 
person entirely white, born of French or Spanish 
ancestors, in Louisiana or in certains of the “Iles sous 
le Vent,” as the West Indies are so poetically called. 

Nevertheless, the word ‘‘Creole”’ is also used as an 
adjective to denote anything indigenous to Louisiana; 
Creole cabbage, Creole eggs, Creole mules are ac- 
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cepted colloquialisms. Even the term “Creole nigger” 
is in common use, 80, if we limit the word to its meaning 
of “indigenous,” there seems a valid precedent for 
applying the term ‘‘Creole” to the patois. 

Professor Alceé Fortier tried to save Creole sensi- 
bilities by calling it the ‘‘Negro French Dialect’”’;' 
but this appellation was criticised by Lafcadio Hearn, 
who wrote that it seemed “a slight affectation to 
apply to this patois the term ‘Negro-French,’ as 
Mr. Fortier has done—probably for the mere purpose 
of saving hypersensitiveness; and we think so because 
the only reason why the patois has a great philologi- 
cal interest is just because it is not Negro-French. 
Negro-French exists, but it is something quite differ- 
ent; and so long as philology the world over applies to 
such dialects as that now under consideration the 
term ‘Creole,’ there is no necessity for any euphemisms. 
The original expression is admirably significative,— 
as implying not only a form of language, but also 
the special conditions which gave the language exis- 
tence.’” 

All this discussion might have been obviated by 
accepting the popular name for the dialect ir Louisiana 
which is ““Gombo’*—an exotic and interesting word, 


“The French Language in Louisiana and the Negro-French Dialect” by Aloée Fortier. 
Transactions of the Modern Language Association of America. Vol. II, 1884-5, pp. 96-111. 


*From ‘‘A Sketch of the Creole Patois,” an unsigned article by Lafcadio Hearn in the 
Times-Democrat of New Orleans of October 17, 1886. It was reprinted in “The American 
Miscellany,” Lafcadio Hearn, Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1924, Vol. II, pp. 154-158. 


*The New English Dictionary says that “gombo” is derived from the Angolan word 
kingombo, the ki being the usual Bantu prefix and ngombo the root word for okra. 

““Gombo” has come to have many meanings in Louisiana. Not only is it the vernacular 
for the sticky black mud of the Delta country, and for okra, but it has given its name as 
well to the royal family of soups made from this glutinous vegetable—gombo filé, gombo 
fevi, and gombo zhérbes. 

This is the way a Creole Negro cook would tell you how to make a good gombo: 

“Premié chose: yé prend la vianne la qui yé pélé ‘tasso’, metté li dans to chodiére avec 
ein ti brin la graisse et ein ti brin la farine, laissé li tourné so couleur, ein pé brun, aprés ca 
metté ein pé des zonions et ein pé di laye, pas trop di laye, paské ¢a va fé li senti movai; 
aprés metté assé de lo pou fai tan to oulai, quand li presse fini, metté filé la dan; mai mo 
blié di meté troi ou quat feulles lérié la dan. Si to gagné des crab ou des chevret to capab 
metté yé la dan. 
“Veillé bien qui !i pas brulé et to va fai bon gombo. 
“Mo blié di fau mangé li avec di ri.” 
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far more appropriate than any other for it stems from 
Africa. But however apt a name for the patois it may 
be, I am afraid that philologists have used ‘Creole 
Dialect’”’ too long to make any change now. 


A CuHILp or NECESSITY 


This Gombo, sometimes called ‘‘Congo’’! by brash 
Negroes of the younger generation as a taunting re- 
minder of its semi-barbarous parentage, was literally 
a child of necessity. When the slave-traders loaded 
their ships on the Gold Coast with human mer- 
chandise for Louisiana, they were careful to choose 
Negroes from many different tribes, who could not 
understand each other’s speech. It was a precaution 
against concerted uprising and the same plan was 
followed by Creole planters in recruiting their afeliers, 
or slave gangs. As a result the bossals, as African-born 
serfs were called, found themselves in a strange land, 
unable to understand the language of their masters 
or even to communicate with many of their fellows 
in misfortune, who spoke different tribal tongues. 
French, which had taken centuries to develop into a 
most subtle intricate form—the height of sophistica- 
tion—was far too complex for these simple savages to 
learn. So they did their poor, primitive best and con- 
trived a queer, simplified ‘‘pidgin’”’ French dialect of 
their own. 

The incubation of this weird jargon paralleled at 
every point the birth of the French language. Just as 
the clumsy efforts of the semi-barbarous Gallic tribes 
to master the speech of their highly civilized Roman 
conquerors gave rise to the bastard, lacerated Latin, 
which came to be called French; so did the attempts of 
these aboriginal blacks to acquire the idiom of their 
owners produce the Creole dialect. These two efforts, 
centuries apart, of an inferior race to learn the lan- 
guage of a superior resulted in amazing similarities— 


1“Gombo Zhébes” by Lafcadio Hearn, New York. Will H. Coleman, 1885 p. 3. 
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how similar may be seen by a comparison of the few 
lines of the “Chanson de Roland,” translated into 
Gombo by Alcée Fortier, with the same stanzas in the 
original Old French. 


CHANSON DE ROLAND" 


Creo.e DiaLect 

Conte Roland assite enba in pin 

Li quens Rollanz se jut desuz un pin, 
cété l’ Espagne li tournin so figuire, 

envers Espaigne en ad turnet sun vis, 
li commence pensé boucou kichoge: 

de plusurs choses a remembrer li prist: 
tou laterre yé li prenne comme in brave, 

de tantes terres cume li bers ciunquist, 
la France si doux, nomme so famille, 

de dulce France, des humes de sun lign, 
é Charlemagne so maite, qui té nouri li 

de Charlemagne sun seigneur kil nurrit, 
li pa capab’ péché crié é soupiré. 

ne poet muér nen plurt e ne suspirt. 
main li vé pa blié li meme, ; 
mais lui meisme ne volt metre en ubli, 
li confessé so péché, mandé bon Djé pardon: 

claimet sa culpe, si priet deu mercit: 
*mo bon papa qui jamin menti, 

veire paterne ki unkes ne mentis, 
qui té ressuscité Saint Lazare 

saint Lazarun de mort resurrexis, 
et sauvé Daniel de lion layé, 

e Daniel des liuns guaresis, 
sauvé mo zame dé tou danzer 

guaris de mei l’anme de tuz perils 
pou péché qué dans mo la vie mo fai. 

pur les pecchiez que en ma vie fis! 
so dégant drét li ofri bon Djé, 

son destre guant a deu en purofrit, 
saint Gabriel prenne li dans so la main 

sainz Gabriels de sa main li ad pris 
enhau so bra li tchombo so latéte, 

desur sun braz teneit le chief enclin, 
80 lamain yé jointe, é li mouri enfin. 

juintes ses mains est alez a sa fin. 


1 Louisiana Studies,” by Alcée Fortier. F. F. Hansell & Bro, New Orleans, 1894. 
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bon Djé voyé so zange cherubin 

deus li tramist sun angle cherubin 
é saint Michiel dé lamer péril 

e saint Michiel de la mer del peril. 
avec yé saint Gabriel vini 

ensemble od els sainz Gabriel i vint: 
é yé porté so zme dans paradis. 

l’anme del cunte portent en pareis. 


It is this analogy in the development of the two 
tongues which makes the Creole Dialect so important 
to philologists, for it permits them to study, step by 
step, in the genesis and growth of a comparatively 
modern language still spoken in its pristine form, the 
changes which must have occurred in the evolution 
from Latin to Old French. 


GRAMMAR 


It would be impossible to describe here, for it would 
take an entire volume, all the myriad ways in which 
the tongues of African slaves mutilated and ampu- 
tated the French language. There is room for only a 
few typical instances, but it may be taken as axiomatic 
that they all, without exception, made for simplifica- 
tion, for the Negro was as lazy of brain as he was of 
brawn—so lazy he always took the easiest way. Not 
only was he handicapped by a mentality so primitive 
that, to express himself at all, he had first to pare the 
language to its barest bones, but he was also ham- 
pered by differences of physical structure. His bulbous 
lips and thick tongue made it impossible for him to 
pronounce certain French vowel sounds. In his mouth 
juge became jige, tortue—torti, nuit—nouitte, and the 
rolled French r was quite beyond his powers, so he 
just “paid it no never-mind,”’ said neg’ instead of négre 
and vend’ for vendre. 

Able neither to read nor write, language to him was 
purely an auditory experience, so only the salient 


1There is an exception. In certain cases where an r occurs in the last syllable, it is 
transposed and faintly sounded. e.g. Dormir is twisted into dromi. 
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syllables of a word stuck in his memory and he pruned 
ruthlessly first and last syllables whenever he could. 
Appeler was abridged to ’pele, capable to capab’ and 
aujourd’ hut became ’jordt. 

Grammatical gender seemed an unnecessary com- 
plication and was dispensed with, as were also the 
definite and partitive articles, except certain rudi- 
mentary traces, which survived because the Negro 
thought they were part of the noun. As he heard du 
and vin used so often together, he made the natural 
mistake of thinking that the word for wine was duvin, 
or as he pronounced it divin. In the same way de l’eau 
became dolo, des oeufs—dé zef, l’amour—lamou, les 
habitants—zabitant and un homme—nomme. This 
grammatical marriage, which took place for the most 
part only with words of one syllable, led him into the 
quaint error of saying quat’ nomme (four one man), 
ein lérat (one the rat), plisiers latabe (many the table) 
and ein joli labouche (a pretty the mouth). 

Whenever he could make himself understood with- 
out it, the Negro omitted the verb entirely and, like a 
child who whimpers ‘‘me sick,”’ he said ‘‘mo malade.”’ 
But wherever a verb was indispensible, he made the 
most drastic simplifications. Much too stupid to 
understand the intricate meanings of the different 
verb endings, the Negro just dumped them overboard 
and only kept a modified form of the past participle. 
This he used without change for all tenses and all 
persons. Differences in tense were indicated by the 
simple expedient of combining certain suffixes with the 
personal pronouns: 


mo (je) I nou (nous) we 
to (tu) thou vou (vous) you 
li (il, elle) he, she yé (ils, elles) they 


For the present tense he added aprés in the sense in 
which an Irishman says, “I’m after doing it’’—a form 
found also in Languedoc—and, following his natural 
bent for excising unnecessary syllables, he compressed 
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mo and aprés into mapé, so the present indicative of 
“to eat’’ would be: 


mapé manzé I eat (am after eating) noupé manzé 
tapé manzé voupé manzé 
lapé manzé yepé manzé 


Hearing his master repeat j’étais, il était in connec- 
tion with actions already completed, he came to 
associate the sound of te with the past and added it to 
the personal pronoun to indicate the Imperfect tense. 
For the verb “‘to hear’’ it would be: 


moté tendé I used to hear nouté tendé 
toté tendé voulé tendé 
lité tendé yété tendé 


But when he wished to express a definite past, he 
didn’t even bother to retain the little sound of te; 
instead he merely used the personal pronouns and his 
only verb form. So the Perfect of ‘‘to go’’ would be: 


mo court I went nou court 
to court vou court 
li court ye court 


This verb, by the way, is one of the most serviceable in 
the Creole Dialect, because court (French: courir) 
means not only “‘to go,”’ but also “‘to walk,” “to run,” 
“‘to follow” and ‘“‘to come.”’ 

Having heard his master use such phrases as IJ/ va 
faire and Tu vas souper, the sound va came to epitomize 
to the Negro the idea of the future; so he tacked it on 
to his personal pronoun and squeezed the resulting 
mova into ma. Consequently the future of ‘‘to cut” 
would be: 


ma coupé I will cut na coupé 
ta coupé va coupé 
la coupé ya coupé 


These are roughly some of the changes which 
occurred and they show sufficient of the vicissitudes 
which the verb underwent to give some idea of the 
lines of least resistance along which it developed; and, 


—" 
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while certain of the philologists may not entirely agree 
with the formations here given, they have at least the 
sanction of Dr. Alfred Mercier. 

All the typical deformations of pronunciation and 
construction which I have mentioned, as well as 
myriads more which I have not, were so drastic—so 
revolutionary—that they spawned an entirely new 
language as radically different from Standard French 
as Mediaeval French was from the Latin which gave 
it birth. Indeed, as a matter of actual fact, more 
grammatical differences exist between Gombo and 
French, than between Portuguese and Spanish. 


AFRICAN INFLUENCE 


This infant Creole idiom, infinitely simpler and 
softer-sounding than its parent, proved a lusty child 
and, like a predacious tropical vine smothering the 
surrounding vegetation, it entirely supplanted all the 
tribal jargons the slaves brought with them from 
Africa: until, today, not more than fifteen words of 
African origin are in use in Louisiana. 

This number does not include a few others, which 
still may be heard in Voodoo incantations, although 
their meanings have been long since forgotten by the 
blacks who sing them. 

Lafcadio Hearn, with a great deal of difficulty, 
persuaded an ancient, colored “‘conjur’’ woman to 
sing one of these Voudou incantations, but even she 
did not have the slightest idea what it meant. Here it 
is as Hearn transcribed it. 


Heru mandé, heru mandé, heru mandé! 
Tigi li papa 

1New Orleans Item, November 8, 1879. 

George W. Cable republished these same words with a musical setting in “Creole 
Slave Songs”: Century Magazine of April, 1886. Neither he nor Hearn ever discovered 
their meaning. 

Professor Puckett suggests in ‘Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro”: by Newbell Niles 
Puckett, Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1926, p. 19, that “the words 
tigui li seem to be the African tigewala, ‘a maker of charms,’ or ‘medicine-man’; and that 
the concluding sentence, Do sé dan godo, to be Do dei dank godo, ‘Oh curved snake, may 
you be fat’; i.e., ‘have a good meal’.” 
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Heru mandé 
Tigi li papa 
Heru mandé 
Heru mandé, heru mandé 
Do sé dans godo 
Ah tingonai yé; 
Ah tingonai yé, ah tingonai yé, 
Ah ouai ta, ah ouai ya, 
Do sé dans godo 
Ah tingonai yé 
Tigi li papa, ete. 


Even so rudimentary a speech as the Creole Dialect 
had its own peculiar art forms, and the lush Negro 
imagination found expression in three directions: in 
songs, in proverbs and in quaint animal fables. 


FABLES 


These latter are Gombo versions of the same ‘‘Brer 
Rabbit”’ stories that Joel Chandler Harris collected 
from English-speaking blacks. A _ regular ritual 
preceded their recital. The Negro narrator would call 
loudly “Bonne foi! Bonne foi!’’ to attract attention 
and also to certify to the truth of his story. His 
hearers immediately answered with a chorus of 
“Lapin! Lapin!’ to indicate that they were just as 
clever as Compair Lapin—the incarnation of cunning 
—and would accept his statements only with a grain 
of salt. Then he would launch into some ingenuous 
tale like that of Compair Bouki (Friend Goat), who 
fired up his kettle and began to sing to attract the 
Macaques (Monkeys). After the simian tribe had 
gathered, Compair Bouki said, ‘‘I’m going to jump in 
the kettle, and when I say, ‘I’m cooked,’ take me out.”’ 
They did as he ordered, but when the monkeys’ turn 
came and they jumped into the pot and then asked 
to be taken out, Compair Bouki replied ironically, 
“If you were cooked, you wouldn’t be able to say so.” 
Only one little macaque escaped, Bouki ate all the rest. 

When Compair Bouki got hungry again, he tried 
the same trick. But the little monkey had warned his 
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kin, so, when the goat, expecting to be taken out, said, 
“I’m cooked,” the macaques left him in the pot and 
chanted gleefully, ‘If you were cooked, you wouldn’t 
be able to say so!” 

These tales, born in Africa, and handed down from 
generation to generation by word of mouth, are now 
forgotten by all but a few of the old Creole Negroes, 
and for fear of ridicule, they are loth to relate them to 
grown-ups. Lafcadio Hearn considered them most im- 
portant. ‘Full of grotesque humor and vivid fancy,” 
he thought they afforded the best available material 
for a study of the idiom. But in spite of his opinion, 
the proverbs are more interesting. 


PROVERBS 


Someone has described proverbs as “‘the wisdom of 
many and the wit of one,” but I prefer the definition 
which calls them ‘‘the wisdom of nations.”’ This is 
peculiarly true in the case of the Negro, for, illiterate 
as he was, he had no other means of handing on the 
accumulated fruits of his experience except through 
these pithy, easily remembered sayings. They contain 
the quintessence of his quaint, humorous philosophy, 
and this probably explains their charm. 

They show a clear-eyed realization not only of the 
foibles of the white man but also of the colored man. 
No class is spared. The mulatto’s passion for boast- 
ing is pilloried in a line, “‘Metté miléte enhau choual, 
li va di negresse pas so maman.”’ (Put a mulatto on 
horseback and he’ll tell you his mother wasn’t a 
Negress.) There could be no more humorously cynical 
comparison of the capacity for evil of the black man, 
the mulatto and the white man than: 

Neg’ porté mais dan so lapoche pou volé poules; 

mildte porté cordon dan so lapoche pou volé choual; 

n’ homme blanc porté larzan dan so lapoche pou trompé fille. 
Nigger carries corn in his pocket to steal chickens; 


mulatto carries a rope in his pocket to steal a horse; 
white man carries money in his pocket to seduce a girl. 
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Many of these “ditons,” as they are sometimes 
called, are based upon a shrewd and exact observation 
of the peculiarities of animals cast to play the part of 
the human beings to be satirized. Capon vivé longtems, 
(the coward—capon—lives a long time), puts to shame 
for vividness and succinctness, our “He who fights and 
runs away, lives to fight another day”’; while Lapin pa 
capab’ gagnin piti san gran zoreil (rabbits can’t have 
young without long ears) and Coupé zoreil milet, ca pa 
fé li choual (Cutting a mule’s ears don’t make him a 
horse) are equally salty. 

These terse sayings are often packed with common 
sense. Who can deny that ow y’en charogne, y’en 
carencro' (where there’s carrion, there you'll find 
buzzards); and certainly no better warning could be 
given a young Negress by her mother than mari napas 
trouvé dan vetivere? (you won’t find a husband in a hay- 
cock). A black wench, weeping at the defection of her 
lover might learn a profitable lesson from being told 
zieux rouge pa brulé savane (red eyes will never set the 
field afire); and a slave might be warned of the futility 
of revolt by the quaint saying “‘maringouin perdi so 
tems quand li pique caiman’’ (mosquito wastes his 
time when he tries to bite alligator). To make a virtue 
of necessity might well be taught by the saying: 

Quand na pas choual, monté bourique, 

Quand na pas bourique, monté cabri, 

Quand na pas cabri, monté jamb. 

When you haven’t a horse, ride a donkey, 
When you haven’t a donkey, ride a goat, 
When you haven’t a goat, ride (your own) legs. 


SonGs 


It was in songs, however, that the Creole Negro best 
found vent for his moods, and his “‘ballets”’ fall roughly 
into three categories: love plaints, dance ditties and 


1Carencro is one of the few English words that has been absorbed into Gombo. Just as 
“beef steak’’ has become bifstek in French so ‘‘carrion crow” has become carencro in Gombo. 
2Vetiveria Odorata, a sweet-smelling root, used to be planted around the cane fields 
and was a favorite resort for lovers. 
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“taunt” songs. He has no equivalent of the “‘Ameri- 
can”’ Negro spiritual for, being Catholic, his music is 
entirely secular. The lyrics he improvised are of 
child-like simplicity, their melodies light and gay, 
often reminiscent of the 18th Century French chansons 
he heard in his master’s household. 

Of the love songs some are merely mushily senti- 
mental while others are ingenuously erotic. No simile 
could be more of the earth, earthy, than that in the 
chorus of ‘‘Céleste mo bel Bijou,’”’ which insists over 
and over again, that the dusky singer adores Celeste 
like ‘“‘a pig does mud’’; and some of the verses are not 
without arriére pensée. 


CELESTE MO BEL BIJOU 


Ref.:' Ah! Celeste, ah! Celeste, mo bel bijou, 
Ah! Celeste, ah! Celeste, my pretty jewel, 
mo l’aimai to com cochon l’aimai la bou. 
I love you as a pig loves mud. 


Si to ’tai zozo zami If you were a bird, my friend 
et mo ’tai fisi, zami, and I a gun, my friend, 

mo ’tai tué toi, zami I would kill you, my friend, 
a fo’ce mo l’aimai toi. because I love you so. 


Ref.: Ah! Celeste, ah! Celeste, etc. 


Si to ’tai bayou, zami, If you were a bayou, my friend, 
mo ’tai poisson, zami, I a fish, my friend, 
mo tai nagé dan toi, zami, I would swim in you, my friend, 
a fo’ce mo l’aimai toi. because I love you so. 

Ref.: Ah! Celeste, ah! Celeste, etc. 
Si to tai la bou, zami, If you were mud, my friend, 
mo ’tai cochon, zami, I a pig, my friend, 
mo ’tai rabouré dan toi, zami, I would wallow in you, my friend 
a fo’ce mo V'aimai toi. because I love you so. 


One of the mysteries of folklore is that this simple 
ballad, composed by some illiterate black singer of 
Louisiana, parallels in thought ‘‘Oh Sally My Dear,” a 


1The chorus comes before the verse in gombo songs. 
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popular 18th Century folk song of West England, 
which contains these lines: 


If the women were hares and raced round the mountain, 
How soon the young men would take guns and go hunting! 


If the women were ducks and swum round the water, 
The men would turn drakes and soon follow after. 


But the song with the most subtle suggestiveness is 
*“‘Adele,”’ in which the love-sick black sings to his 
sweetheart: 


To tou com serpent sondéte, You are just like a rattlesnake, 
qui connin charmé zozo, who knows how to charm a bird, 
qui gaignin bouche 4 li préte who has a mouth ready 

pou servi com youn tombo. to serve as a tomb. 


There is no more typical example of a pure dance 
ditty than ‘‘Bal Macouba”’; and its genesis shows just 
how these folk-songs are born. I heard it from an old 
colored butler, so ancient he remembered shining 
shoes for the black legislators during Reconstruction 
days. Cotton looked like a tiny, wizened jockey, bent 
and dried, and his bright little eyes peered out of a 
wrinkled face, teint pomme cuite', as he told me about 
Edward Delpit, who was a fat “‘chesnut-brown,”’ and a 
slave in the Delpit family, whose name he appropriated. 
He cooked for them and, in odd moments, worked 
in their tobacco factory helping to make ‘‘Macouba,”’ 
their famous brand of snuff; and so the Negroes 
christened him after the ‘sneeze powder.”’ Freed by 
the Civil War, he left the Delpits and, in the 1870s, 
opened a little restaurant on Trémé Street between 
Bayou and Quartier. Here every Sunday he gave a 
gran’ boubousse—Creole for ‘“‘big blow-out’’—and all 
the prettiest of the octoroon wenches came to eat and 
spend the afternoon dancing the bamboula. 

This weekly festival became so popular that colored 
comméres, meeting in the French Market, would ask 
each other: 


1Baked apple color. Creole Negroes use this phrase to describe a light yellowish-brown 
complexion. The reddish skin coloring they call teint sauvage, “‘Indian color.” 
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“Ou to p’allé Dimance soir?’’ 
and the answer always was: 

“‘M’apé court dan bal chez Macouba.”’ 

Some anonymous black troubadour set this oft- 
repeated phrase to a gay little refrain, so merry that 
it haunted the memory of all who heard it. 


Mapé couri dan bal, dan bal, dan bal, 

I’m going to the ball, to the ball, to the ball, 
Mapé couri dan bal, dan bal chez Macouba, 

I’m going to the ball, to the ball at Macouba’s. 
Aie, yaie, yaie, compair Lapin, 

Aie, yaie, yaie, friend Rabbit, 
Li un ti bougre qui conné dansé. 

He’s a little bugger who knows how to danse. 
Aie, yaie, yaie, compair Lapin, 

Aie, yaie, yaie, friend Rabbit, 
Li un ti bougre qui conné sauté. 

He’s a little bugger who knows how to jump. 


The song, probably, had innumerable verses, most 
of them did, but one is all that remains. Even that 
would have been forgotten had not an old Negro 
chanted it for years in the Vieux Carré to attract 
attention to his wares as he peddled ice cream from a 
wheelbarrow. 

The festive irresponsibility of this simple jingle 
fascinated the colored population and it became the 
most popular tune at Delpit’s reunions. The main 
music at these parties was songs, in which everybody 
joined, and a pulsing undertone was provided by an 
old African-born Negro, who sat on his haunches in a 
corner, beating savage rhythms on a large drum, with 
alternate strokes of palm and fingers. A wizened 
Congo sat beside him and achieved weird syncopation 
by grating a huge brass key along the teeth of a mule’s 
jawbone, held in his hand. 

To a full chorus of Mapé court dan bal, dan bal, dan 
bal, the young quadroon wenches in gay tignons and 
gowns of Indienne danced lightly to the middle of the 
floor and began their gyrations. The small room 
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became stifling as the dance grew wilder, and the 
swaying onlookers patted with their feet and clapped 
their hands in an intoxicating counter rhythm to the 
deep, wild throbbing of the bamboula. 

Krehbiel? insists that the habit of lyrical lampooning 
was originally an African custom, which the slaves 
brought with them to Louisiana. All the African kings 
and chiefs, so he says, had in their entourage men who 
filled the functions of the court jester of the Middle 
Ages and had the ability to improvise songs, particu- 
larly those of a satirical turn. Subjects suing for 
royal favor were in the habit of bribing these bards 
to vaunt their prowess in verse, or at least to abstain 
from ridiculing them. 

As long as they lived these ebon singers wielded 
great power, but they were so hated that when they 
died they were denied the right of burial and their 
bodies were thrown into hollow trees to rot. 

The Creole Negroes made frequent, and sometimes 
cruel, use of this inherited knack of improvisation 
and some of their taunt songs have survived a hundred 
years. They are the most interesting and informative 
group of all the patois ballads, for each was inspired 
by some actual happening which aroused the malice 
or hatred of its long dead black author: and so these 
lyrical expressions of venom and spite have served as 
an embalming fluid to preserve little human tragedies 
of the past that would otherwise have been forgotten. 

Of all these taunt songs, ““Toucoutou’” is probably 
the most cruel, for it exposed the attempt of a pretty 
young girl, whose nickname is used as its title, to 
pass into the ranks of the whites. 


1Bamboula is a drum, so named because in the West Indies it was made from a huge 
joint of bamboo over the end of which was stretched a goat’s skin. The word is composed 
of bambou plus la, the definitive article ‘“‘the,"”” which in Creole often follows the noun. 
Bamboula is also the name of the dance performed to the music of the drums. 


*“*Afro-American Folksongs,” by Henry Edward Krehbiel, New York, G. Schirmer, 
1914, p. 141-143. 


‘For a detailed account of the genesis of this song, see ‘‘Toucoutou,” by Edward 
Larocque Tinker, New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1928. 
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Although she showed no traces of being barbouillé 
(having Negro blood), there was a tignon' in the 
family, as the saying goes, and she was what the 
Creole Negroes call a blanc-fo’cé, or passe-d-blanc. In 
order to support her claim she brought an action for 
libel against a neighbor who, through jealousy, had 
publicly accused her of having Negro blood. The case 
was carried to the Supreme Court of the State, and 
when it was adjudged that Toucoutou had a touch of 
the tar brush, Joe Beaumont, a mulatto barber with a 
gift for minstrelsy, voiced in a brutal song the mixed 
contempt and envy, which the Negro population of 
New Orelans feels towards those of their color who 
try to ‘‘pass’’ as white. 

It made Toucoutou the butt of a whole city and 
everywhere she went its mean, mocking little chorus 
followed her as closely as her shadow. Nowhere were 
her ears safe from: 


Ah! Toucoutou, yéconninvou, Ah! Toucoutou, they’re wise to you, 


Vou cé tin Morico; You're just a nigger wench; 
Na pa savon qui tacé blanc There is no soap so white, for true 
Pou blanchi vou lapo. Your sooty skin to blench. 


Even though the song is still sung, the story of 
Toucoutou’s tragedy, which happened just before the 
Civil War, was completely forgotten and it was not 
until after a long search that I found the records of the 
lawsuit and was able to reconstruct the tale. 

Another interesting song is ‘‘Le Chanson du Vié 
Boscoyo,”’ sometimes called ‘‘Michié Preval’ after 
its satirized hero, or ‘‘Calinda”’ after a dance brought 
from Santo Domingo by the refugees from the Negro 
uprising. In the most sprightly manner it tells the tale 
of a certain Judge Preval, who permitted his colored 
coachman, Louis, to give a ball in the stable. Negroes 
and Negresses from the whole Vieux Carré attended, 
many of them surreptitiously borrowing their masters’ 


!The Tignon de Madras, worn by Negresses on their heads, was considered a badge of 
servitude, so to say there was a tignon in the family was an accusation of colored blood. 
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and mistresses’ finery with which to adorn them- 
selves. Unfortunately the watchman stumbled in, and 
finding no permit had been obtained, carted all the 
participants off to jail. The next morning they were 
well whipped and poor Michié Preval himself was fined 
a hundred piastres. 

Although composed originally as a taunt, this 
ballad came to be used for dancing also, for its chorus, 

Dansé Calinda, bou-djoumb! bou-djoumb! 

Dansé Calinda, bou-djoumb! 
had a most catching syncopated tune. Indeed it was 
so popular it became the vehicle for all musical 
lampoons and the politician who went through a 
campaign without being pilloried to its sprightly strains 
was either very much liked or unbelievably lucky. 
Not even those in high places escaped. During one of 
the many floods which inundated New Orelans and 
rose above the level of the ground floors, the dis- 
tinguished, stout and pompous Monsieur Mazureau, 
who had been attorney-general of Louisiana, sat at 
his desk with his feet in a wooden wash-tub to keep 
them dry. The sight of this dignified jurist perfectly 
unconscious of the amusing picture he made, so 
touched the risibilities of some passing colored man 
that he immediately improvised a little verse that 
spread like an epidemic through the city and every- 
body, Creoles and Negroes alike, laughed as they sang: 


Michié Mazureau Mr. Mazureau 
dan so vié bureau, in his old office, 
li semblé crapau looked like a frog 
dan ein la bail doleau. in a pail of water. 


Ref.: Dansé Calinda, bou-djoumb! bou-djoumb! etc. 


It had all the succinct completeness of a Japanese 
hokku and in fourteen words it gave a picture so un- 
forgettable that it has survived for over sixty years. 

It was to this same tune that the white children 
used to sing 
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’ Mericain coquin, American rascal 

billé en nankin, dressed in Nankeen, 
voleur di pain stealer of bread 

ché Michié D’ Aquin from Mr. D’Aquin 

@ quat’ heures di matin. at four in the morning. 


Dansé Calinda, bou-djoumb etc. 


whenever they saw a hated Yankee passing by on the 
banquet. These youngsters merely reflected the feelings 
of their elders in this, because the dislike existing be- 
tween Creole and American antedated the acquisition 
of Louisiana by the United States. 

Even more personal shafts were launched to the 
music of ‘‘Dansé Calinda,”’ for although the Negro was 
kept in strict subserviance, he was not entirely with- 
out weapons with which to avenge a wrong. Many a 
white person who had offended some black rhymester 
awoke to find the most intimate details of his private 
life exposed in verse to pitiless publicity. 

This calamity happened to poor Madame Kircsleger 
and for a month she was ashamed to set foot outdoors 
because the whole neighborhood was laughing at a 
Gombo ditty which aired her most secret ailment. 
This is what the bad little boys were singing: 


Madame Kircsleger Mrs. Kiresleger 
Li sisit parterre she sat on the floor 
li fé oun dé ver she passed a taenia 
Oun dé ver solitaire a solitary taenia 


Dansé Calinda, bou-djoumb etc. 


Li pélé Virginie, She called Virginia, 

Virginie li vini. Virginia she came. 

Li prend pot la She took the pot 

Met li sou so bras put it under her arm 

Li porté li l'apothicaire lé she took it to the apothecary 
Dansé Calinda etc. 

Monsieur Vézion Mr. Vezion 

Li met so lunette, he put on his glasses, 

Li di cé ben ga, he said that’s it, 

Mo oir so la téte. I see its head. 


Dansé Calinda etc. 
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Tue DIALEcT As A LITERARY AMUSEMENT 


Although the Louisiana planters used to give orders 
to their slaves in Gombo, just as Americans in China 
spoke to their servants in ‘Pidgin English,” they 
scorned it for years as a servile, bastard tongue until, 
at last, they came to realize that in it they possessed 
a second language, endeared to them by many child- 
hood memories and full of quaint turns of phrase, 
freshness of expression, and a primitive sententious- 
ness altogether charming. It was then that the Creoles 
began to take down phonetically the odd humorous 
stories of talking animals, which had delighted their 
infancy. These transcriptions were published in Creole 
journals as diverting curiosities and it was in this 
manner that the white man came to supply an orthog- 
raphy for the black man’s speech. It had its faults, 
for every amateur of Gombo worked out his own 
method of translating the sounds into written words 
and was ready to battle to the death for the superiority 
of his system of notation. Consequently there were no 
standard rules, but, like a cooking recipe, it was “‘spell 
to taste.”” Not only did one authority differ from the 
other, but the same person did not always spell the 
same word in the same way. There were, for instance, 
four different spellings for “‘grass’’—zerb, zerbe, zherb, 
zhébes—and Fortier was guilty of three variations of 
“God’—Dye, Djé, Djié. 

In the 1850s a few Creoles began to write verses in 
the Gombo!’ as a tour de force and tried to imitate the 
Negro’s psychology as closely as they did his speech. 
The earliest example I have found was a little poem 
called ‘““La Caze du Négre,’’ but, like most of the 


1In employing Gombo for their original compositions, the Creoles followed an old 
precedent established in the North. Strange as it may seem, the first song unmistakably 
American in origin, was a patriotic ballad written by a white man in the American Negro 
dialect. It was called ‘‘The Seige of Plattsburg”’ (or ““Back side Albany’’), and celebrated 
the victory against the English won on September 11, 1814. See ‘The Negro in Early 
American Songsters”’ by 8. Foster Damon, The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, Vol. 28, pp. 143-144. 
*Published March 12, 1859 in Le Meschacébé, a parish newspaper of Louisiana. For 
information about this journal see ‘Bibliography of the French Newspapers and Periodi- 
cals of Louisiana,” by Edward Larocque Tinker. Proceedings of the American Antiquarian } 
Society for October, 1932; or its reprint. 
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others written by white men, it was so studied and 
artificial that anyone, familiar with the Gombo, could 
immediately distinguish it from the songs improvised 
by the Negroes themselves. 

The Civil War put an end to all such frivolous 
literary amusements and it was not until it was over 
that the tragic Reconstruction period revealed a new 
use for Gombo. 

The Carpetbaggers had snatched control of the 
State and its treasury and had rewarded the Negroes 
for their votes by making their leaders judges, Custom 
House officials and members of the Legislature. The 
white population was implacably opposed to Negroes 
in office; that they were totally unfitted to administer 
them was only one of the many reasons why they re- 
sented it so bitterly. It was a tragedy, but the Southern- 
ers were powerless. They were politically hamstrung for 
Federal bayonets supported the rule of their despoilers. 
All they could do was to vent their impotent anger 
in satirical articles in the newspapers, attacking the 
Carpetbaggers and their colored allies. It was their 
sole safety valve, and to couch their sarcasms in 
Gombo, with all its implication of ignorance and a 
servile past, seemed to the Creoles to add a subtle tang. 

Their principal target was Caius César Antoine, a 
Creole Negro whose peculiarities lent themselves to 
lampooning. He was a small man, very much of a 
dandy, with a face as black as a crow’s wing, who 
before the war had been a barber on a river steamboat. 
After he became Lieutenant-Governor of Louisiana 
and President of the State Legislature, in 1872, the 
“Carillon,” a fierce, brilliant little Creole weekly, 
never went to press without some ridiculous tale of his 
doings written in Gombo. The contributors took a 
sadistic joy in describing with Rabelaisian detail how 
he deserted Mirabelle for Frangoese, a huge marchande 
de calas, who weighed ‘‘214 pounds net’’; and one of 
them celebrated this defection in a few Gombo verses, 
meant to be sung to a tune from “‘La Fille de Madame 


Angot.” 
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Ah, cé don’ toi, César Caiman, Ah, then it’s you Caesar Alligator, 


Tot qui billé com’ ein paon, You who dressed like a peacock, 

Qui fai la cour au jeine négresse, Who makes love to a young Negress, 
Et jamais gardé la viellesse. And never looks at old age. 

Céé pou marchan’ pan patate, It was fora gingerbread peddler, 

Ki to metté to bel cravate; That you put on your pretty cravat; 
Cété pou marchan’ cala, It was for a doughnut seller, 

Ki to fai to cog jinga. That you made yourself a Guinea cock. 
Pas vini di moin cé pas vrai Don’t come tell me it isn’t true 

Ma foué to ein coup balai; I'll give you a crack with my broom; 

Mo va cassé to gro caouaine' I'll break your big head 


Aussi vrai que to non cé Antouéne As sure as your name’s Antoine. 


Pages and pages were published telling how with 
“‘fis’ and feet,”’ as the Negroes say, Frangoese scared 
him into a marriage ceremony and made him legitimize 
their children by a special act of legislature. 

A clowning account also appeared of his installation 
into office. As he and Frangoese, so the tale went, were 
waiting to make their entry into the Senate Chamber, 
she undertook to correct his manners by saying: 


Fini gratté to la téte com’ ca; ya croi que to gagnin tits bétes dan to chiveu. 
Stop scratching your head like that; they will think you have little 
beasts in your hair. 


To which the Lieutenant-Governor replied with 
dignity: 
“Mo fiche pas mal, ¢a yé va croi. Est-ce que négue et milate pas connin que 
moune pas gagnin zongles pour arient?”’ 
I dont give a darn what people think. Dont the nigger and the mulatto 
know that people haven’t got nails for nothing? 


After this choice bit of polite badinage, the tri- 
umphal march began, but just as Antoine reached the 
middle of the legislative chamber, he caught sight of 
“‘Zozo”’ Barber, a huge black senator, in whose shop he 
had formerly plied a razor, and, stopping the proces- 
sion, he fell into his arms, saying: 


1Caouaine is a black snapping turtle with a very hard shell, used here as a slang expres- 
sion for Negro’s head. 
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Oui mo content voi toi, Zozo; hein, qui sré dit qu’in jour nou té douaite 
trouvé ensemble dan Sénat pou fai loi pou nou ti matte yé? Et to rasoirs, yé 
coupé toujou bien? 

Yes, I’m glad to see you Zozo; well, who would have said that one day 
we would have found ourselves together in the Senate to make laws for 
our little masters? And your razors, do they still cut well? 


Frangoese was so scandalized at this breach of 
decorum that she clambered over the railing and, 
seizing her lord and master by the naps on his head, 
she threw him on his back, upsetting in her violence all 
the white carpetbag senators who were standing near. 
This is a sample of the ‘‘Carillon’s’”’ burlesque, which, 
though generally quite witty, sometimes descended to 
puerility. 

A great deal of the lampooning was done in rhyme, 
and one amusing poem turned on the fact that, as 
Antoine’s initials were C. C., the ‘‘Carillon’”’ had 
christened him ‘‘César Caiman.” Entitled ‘‘Société 
Protectrice,”’ its five verses described the humane work 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and said that all the carpetbaggers and Negro office- 
holders were taking refuge under its wing, as they 
could easily prove that they were eligible. It predicted 
that: 


Liétenant-gouvernair Antouéne Lieutenant-Governor Antoine 


Dan so joie, va dansé cancan, In his joy will dance a cancan, 
Pasque li capab’ san peine Because he can without trouble 
Prouvé que li c’est Caiman. Prove that he’s an alligator. 


And as for Barber, the black militia general nicknamed 
“‘Zozo”’ (Creole for bird), it said: 


Et que de beauzx réves And what beautiful dreams 
Barber va fé quand li dodo, Barber will have as he sleeps 
Asteur li gagnin bon préve Now he has good proof 

Qué li c’est ein gro zozo. That he’s a big bird. 


For over three years the “Carillon” continued to 
ridicule the colored office-holders in these skits, of 
which the most devastating was called “‘Ti Macaque 
Vini Gran’’’—the little monkey grows important. 
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It described in no flattering terms Antoine’s rise to 
power from a poor barber with “eyes in the seat of his 
pants” to the post of acting governor. Before every 
verse came the refrain: 


Macaque la, li té pitit, That monkey, he was little, 
Macaque la. li vini gran’, That monkey, he grew large, 
Li qui té plus qu’ein souris, He who was but a mouse, 

Ti plus qu’ein éléphant. He’s bigger than an elephant. 


The last quatrain summed up the whole story: 


Macaque la té sal négue ein fois; That monkey was once a dirty nigger 
Li meillieur que tou blancs asteur, He’s better than all white men now. 
Pasque c’est li qui fait now’ les lois, Because tis he who makes our laws, 
C’est li qui nou’ Gouverneur. Tis he who’s our governor. 


Nowhere else can be found as vivid a picture of the 
acrimonious rancor engendered by Negro rule as in 
the numberless “‘poems,”’ letters and parodies, in the 
dialect, which appeared in the “Carillon” during this 
period. Their popularity established among white 
writers quite a vogue for the Gombo, which con- 
tinued even after the bitterness of Reconstruction had 
abated. It led some of the Creole poets to compose 
graceful Gombo lyrics and set them to music. The 
best of these was an onomatopoeic ballad—‘‘Zozo 
Moquer’’—(The Mockingbird) written by the Abbé 
Rouquette, long-haired, picturesque, poet-priest who 
administered to the spiritual needs of the Choctaw 
Indians. In it the sibilant softness of the dialect is 
sounded in all its sweetness. 


Kashé dan la barbe espagnol, Hidden in the Spanish moss, 


Ki sa qui apé shanté la? Who’s that who’s singing there? 
Mo konnin, se pas rossignol. I know it’s not the nightingale. 
Kouté so la voix! Ki sila? Listen to its voice! Who is it? 


When Rouquette, whom Thomas Moore christened 
the ‘“‘Lamartine of America,’ wished to attract the 
attention of Lafcadio Hearn, then an editorial writer 
on a New Orleans paper, the good Abbé baited him 
with a poem in Gombo, called ‘‘Chant d’un Jeune 
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Créole,”’ dedicated ‘‘A mo Zami Grek-Anglé, L. H.,”’ 
and published it in the “‘Propagateur Catholique,” 
where he knew Hearn would see it. It began: 
To papa, li sorti péi-Anglé 
Your father came from the English country 
Mé to mama, li sorti ile la Gréce. 
But your mother came from the isle of Greece. 
Pour to vini oir moin, zami Boklé 
For to come to see me, friend Buckley 
Li minnin toi, avek plin politesse. 
Will lead you with much politeness. 


and then followed twenty stanzas saying that the poor 
priest would be glad to receive the great writer in his 
cabin at Hachunchuba and would tell him tales of 
other days, of the life of the woods and of Indians. 

Hearn swallowed the bait just as Rouquette knew 
he would and the two men became great friends, but 
quarreled later because Hearn criticized the Abbé’s 
spelling of the Creole dialect. 

As did most Creoles, Rouquette fiercely resented 
George W. Cable’s books as a slur upon his race and 
“The Grandissimes”’ enraged him to such a point that 
in 1880 he published under the nom-de-guerre of “E. 
Junius” a senile little pamphlet, called a “Critical 
Dialogue Between Aboo and Caboo.” It lampooned 
Cable in a labored, pseudo-satiric way and ended in 
a scurrilous Gombo poem in which he christened 
Cable “Mr. Goat’’ on account of his beard and ac- 
cused him of cohabiting with a Negress and of dancing 
with the notorious Voodoo queen, Marie Laveau— 
charges, needless to say, quite without foundation. 

The good Abbé died insane, which probably explains 
this attack; but it is such a curious example of the 
patois that it should be preserved. 


Savan Missié Kabri Wise Mr. Goat! 

Ki konin tou gri-gri, Who knows every charm 
Prosh koté For-Pagnol, Over by Spanish Fort 
Li té kouri lékol He went to school 


1Rouquette called Cable ‘‘Mr. Goat” on account of his beard. 
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Avek vié kokodri, 

Ki té in Gran Zombi; 
Kan soleil té koushé, 

Dan ti kouin biyin kashe, 
Li té sorti bayou 


Pour apprande li Voudou. 


Savan Missié Kabri, 
Ki konin tou gri-gri, 
Sé pa krivin pour frime; 
Li fé li “Grandissime’’ ; 
Tou moune apé parlé 
Anho liv ki li fé; 

Sé pa piti Missié, 
Sila ki yé pélé 
Savan Missié Kabri, 
Ki konin tou gri-gri. 

Koté Bayou Koshon, 
Ou ganyin plin dijon, 
Li té dansé Kongo 
Avek Mari Lavo. 

In soir, yé fé gran bal, 
Yé limim plin fanal, 
Et yé marié Kabri 
Avek mamezel Zizi; 

Sé té pli bel négrésse 
Té ganyin dan lespesse. 

Prosh koté gran dikane, 
Yé bati in kabane; 

E yé fé plin piti, 

Ki té samblé zombi, 
Savan Missié Kabri, 
Li konin tou gri-gri, 
li konin tou kishoze, 
E li santi déroze. 

Alon dansé Kongo, 
Epi crié, bravo! 

Bravo pour Tasimbo! 
Bravo! Bravo pour li, 
Savan Missié Kabri, 

Ki konin tou gri-gri; 

Se pa kriven pour frime; 
Li fé lé “Grandissime.”’ 
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With the old alligator, 
Who was a great witch-doctor; 
When the sun went down, 
In a well hidden corner, 
He came out of the bayou 
To teach him voodoo. 
Wise Mr. Goat, 
Who knows every charm 
He’s not writing for fame; 
He did the “‘Grandissimes’’ ; 
Everybody talked 
About the book he made; 
It aint a little (matter) Mister, 
If they call you that 
Wise Mr. Goat, 
Who knows all the charms. 
By Bayou Pig, 
Where there was a lot of people, 
He danced the Congo 
With Marie Leaveau! 
One night they had a grand ball, 
They lit many torches, 
And they married Goat? 
To miss Zizi; 
She was the best looking negress 
There was in the (whole) race. 
Near a big cane field, 
They built a cabin; 
And they had many little ones, 
Who looked like the zombi, 
Wise Mr. Goat, 
He knows all the charms, . 
He knows everything, 
And he smells like a rose. 
Come, dance the Congo, 
And then shout, bravo! 
Bravo for Tasimbo!* 
Bravo! Bravo for him, 
Wise Mr. Goat, 
Who knows all the charms; 
He doesn’t write for fame;* 
He did the ‘“‘Grandissimes.”’ 


iMarie Laveau was a famous Voodoo Queen in New Orleans. 

?The Creoles erroneously insisted that Cable advocated miscegenation in his books. 
This is the reason for this line. 

*Tasimbo was a Choctaw Indian chief, notorious asa liar. A lake near New Orleans is 
named ‘‘Chef Menteur” (Lying Chief) in his ‘‘honor.”’ 

‘The Creoles accused Cable of writing lies about them in order to increase the sale of his 
books and so make more money. 
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Today white men have ceased to write in Creole and 
only the Negroes of the older generation still speak it. 
Occasionly the songs may be heard in some salon, 
sung by a Creole lady who loves the memory of bygone 
days, or hummed by old colored house servants as they 
go about their work. Soon the Gombo will be a dead 


language. 
STREET CRIES 


Even the dialect street cries—those haunting musi- 
cal calls that added so much to the delight of the 
Vieux Carré—have been forgotten. The marchan’! 
women, in butterfly tignons and belling calico skirts, 
no longer wander the banqguets?, arms akimbo with 
their wares in a wooden bowl balanced on their heads. 
The sweet call of the mulatress who sold cakes made of 
yams: 


Bel pan patate, bel pan patate, 
Madame oulé ou de bel pan patate, pan patate? 


is no longer heard. 

Nor does the chimney sweep in his rumpled top hat, 
with a coil of rope over his shoulder and a bundle of 
latanier* under his arm, still chant in Gombo: 


Ramoné Sweep 

la chiminée! the chimney! 

C’est li tems, oui, Its time, yes, 

C’est Uhiver, out. Its winter, yes. 
Ramoné ci, Sweep here, 
Ramoné la, Sweep there, 
Ramoné li Sweep it, 

de haut en bas. from top to bottom. 
Ramoné! Sweep! 


Instead he rattles the windows with: 


Rami, rami, rami, ramineau,* 
here’s de chim-il-lo-o sweeper! 


1From the French word “‘marchande,” a female street peddler. 
*Sidewalk—from French word banquette, a footway. 

*The leaves of a miniature palm. 

‘A queer Negro transformation of French word ramoneur, a chimney sweep. 
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Chunka lunka chunka lunka chunka lou ou ou, 
here’s de chim-il-lo-o sweeper! 
Ramineau!! Ramineau!!!!!1!! 


The chimney sweep’s cacophony is the last of the 
street cries that retain any of the Gombo words. All 
the other colored vendors of today chant entirely in 
English. Even the polite old glazier has forsaken the 
dialect and now lets the world know that he replaces 
broken window glass by calling: 


Panes put in ladies! Panes put in ladies! 


—or at least he did, until an over-punctilious police 
made him stop. 


Thanks are due to the Yale Review for permission to reprint parts of 
this monograph and to the D. Appleton-Century Company for the right 
to preprint it before its appearance in a forthcoming book, “Creoles and 
Camellias.” 


— 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


OF THE WRITINGS IN, AND ABOUT THE 
CREOLE DIALECT oF LOUISIANA 


PREFACE 


Although a Frenchman, C. C. Robin, is the first, 
as far as I know, to mention the Creole Dialect of 
Louisiana, the credit for the initial philological study 
belongs to a New Orleans Creole, Dr. Alfred Mercier, 
who in 1880 published a short pamphlet—‘“‘Etude sur 
la Langue Creole en Louisiane’’—which is still the 
cornerstone upon which all later philologists have 
based their researches. Lafcadio Hearn called it a 
pioneer effort, the most valuable and curious contribu- 
tion to American philology he had ever seen, and said 
that its few eloquent pages were highly prized abroad. 

Prof. Alcée Fortier was the next Louisianian to 
write about the grammar of the Gombo, but his 
chapter in his “Louisiana Studies” is, in reality, but an 
amplification of Dr. Mercier’s little treatise. Professor 
Fortier’s outstanding service was in the collecting and 
publishing of a great many of the animal fables which 
would have been lost but for him. 

George W. Cable and Lafcadio Hearn approached 
thesubject from the human interest angle. They have 
both written fascinating articles and Cable has 
preserved a good deal of the music of the songs as well. 

The other authors listed fall, for the most part, into 
two classes—those who have collected and published 
songs and stories composed by the Negroes and those 
who have chosen the dialect as a vehicle for their own 
original work. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF THE CREOLE DIALEcT OF LOUISIANA 


AUGUSTIN, Major John 


1. CHANSON CREOLE. 

This is one of a series of songs in the dialect composed by 
Major Augustin and published in the Times-Democrat in 
the 1880s. 

The verses are reprinted in “Bits of Louisiana Folk- 
Lore’’ by Alcée Fortier, pp. 68-9. 


2. TcHomso Li. 
Another song of this series. It was set to music by W. T. 
Francis and published as sheet music by Junius Hart in 
New Orleans in 1888. 


BEAUMONT, Joe 


1. Toucoutov. (The song.) 

Beaumont was a colored barber of New Orleans who 
composed the words and music of this song just prior to 
the Civil War. For the words and story, see: ‘“Toucoutou” 
by Edward Larocque Tinker, New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1928. 

For the music, see: “Bayou Ballads.” 

For biography, see: “‘Les Ecrits de Langue Frangaise en 
Louisiane,’ par Edward Larocque Tinker, p. 31. 


CABLE, George Washington 


1. HistoricaL SketcH Book AND GUIDE TO NEW ORLEANS. 
Edited and compiled by several leading writers of the 
New Orleans Press. New York: Will H. Coleman, 1885. 
This guide book prepared for the Cotton Exposition of 
1884-5 is the most interesting ever written. Both Lafcadio 
Hearn and Cable were contributors, the latter furnishing 
an article on Creole Songs (pp. 153-160) in which the 
words of many of them are given. 


2. THE DANCE IN PLACE Conco. 
An article in the Century Magazine of February, 1886, 
giving a most colorful account of the slaves dancing on 
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Congo Square in New Orleans, together with the words 
and melodies of many of the songs to which they danced. 


. CREOLE SLAVE SONGs. 


An article in the Century Magazine of April, 1886. It is 
an exhaustive and most interesting treatise, giving both 
words and music of many of the songs. Prof. Alcée 
Fortier, in “Bits of Louisiana Folk-lore,”’ criticizes severely 
Cable’s spelling of Creole. 


CHOPPIN, Jules 


1. 


or 


La CIGALE ET LA FourRMI. 

Published in the “Comptes Rendus of the Athénée 
Louisianais” of New Orleans of May, 1896, p. 479. 

For purposes of comparison, this fable is reproduced in 
the Creole dialects of Louisiana, Martinique and the 
island of Reunion. 


. Le Loup et Le Coren & LE ET LE ROSEAU. 


“Comptes Rendus,”’ September, 1896, pp. 536-7. Two 
fables translated into Creole dialect verse. 


. ENTRETIEN SUR LES 12 Mols DE L’ANNEE PAR UN VIEUX 


NbGRE Sr. Jacquotis Nommé “pa Guitin.” 

“Comptes Rendus,” January, 1897, pp. 17-20. 

“Comptes Rendus,”’ March, 1897, pp. 57-61. 

An account, told in Creole dialect verse, of an old 
Negro’s activities through each month of the year. It is 
interesting not only linguistically but also from the point 
of view of customs. 


. Les SINGES ET LE L&OPARD. 


“Comptes Rendus,” July 1900, p. 114. 
It is the same fable told first in correct French verse 
and repeated in Creole dialect verse. 


. La Cuasse 


“Comptes Rendus,” March, 1898, p. 257. 
It is the story of a hunting expedition told in Creole 
dialect verse. 
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6. L’Hufrre eT LES PLAIDEURS. 
“Comptes Rendus,’’ September, 1898, p. 341. 
Creole dialect verse. 


7. Le Livre er LA TorRTUE. 
“Comptes Rendus,” January, 1902, p. 56. 
Negro fable in Creole dialect verse. 


DE MORUELLES, Zenon 


1. Prt1 BonHOMME GoDRON. 

A Creole dialect fable which was said to have been 
printed at Waterloo, Louisiana. I have never seen a copy. 
Alcée Fortier has reproduced it from the original ms. in 
his “Bits of Louisiana Folk-Lore.”’ 


DITCHY, Jay K. 


1. Les Acaprens LovulIsIANAIsS ET LEUR PARLER. 

Published by Institut Francais de Washington, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1932, p. 272. 

This is a glossary of some 3000 words in common use 
among the Acadians of Louisiana which differ from 
Standard French. Although it does not properly belong in 
this list, I include it because it contains some few of the 
words in use in the Gombo. 


EUSTIS, Celestine 


1. Cooxine In OLD CREOLE Days. 

New York, R. H. Russell, 1903. 

This charming little cookbook, written by a lady of 
New Orleans, contains, in addition to its recipes, the 
words and music of 8 Creole songs and street-cries. 
Pages 87—8 contain a number of the proverbs. 


FORTIER, Alcée 


1. Toe Frencnu LANGUAGE IN LOUISIANA AND THE NEGRO 
FRENCH DIALECT. 
An article reprinted from the transactions of the 
Modern Language Association of America. Vol. I, 
1884-5, p. 16. 
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2. Bits or Louisiana Foux-Lore. 

Extracted from the Transactions of the Modern 
Language Association of America, 1887, Vol. III, Balti- 
more: 1888. 

It contains 10 fables (Negro) with their translations into 
English and copious notes; also “‘Piti Bonhomme Godron,”’ 
reproduced from an ms. of Zenon de Moruelle, written 
in 1884, some proverbs and the words of several Creole 
dialect songs. p. 69. 


3. LovuIsiana STUDIES. 

Literature, Customs and Dialects, History and Educa- 
tion. New Orleans: Published by F. B. Hansell & Bro., 
1894. 

Contains a splendid discussion of the phonetics and 
grammar of the dialect and in addition has a translation 
of a small part of the “Chanson de Roland”’ into Creole. 
pp. 134-147. 


4. LovuisiANA 

In French dialect and English translation. Collected 
and edited by Alcée Fortier. 

Boston and New York: Published by the American 
Folk-Lore Society by Houghton Mifflin & Co. London: 
David Nutt, 270 Strand. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 
Querstrasse, 14. 1895. 

Reprinted by G. E. Stechert & Co., N. Y. p. 122. 

It contains 15 animal fables, 12 Marchen or Fairy 
Tales and an appendix with 14 additional stories, 10 of 
which had already been published in “Bits of Louisiana 
Folk-Lore.”’ 


5. Contes LovIsIANAIS EN Patois CREOLE. 
In “Comptes Rendus,” September, 1900. p. 142. 
It contains 4 Negro animal fables in the Creole dialect. 


HEARN, Lafcadio 


1. THE Curtous NOMENCLATURE OF NEW ORLEANS STREETS; 
Some LitrLeE CREOLE SonGs. 
Appeared in the Commercial (Cincinnati), February i8, 
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1878. This article was reprinted in ‘Occidental Gleanings” 
by Hearn, Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1925. pp. 263- 
275. 


2. Dr. Merctrer’s Essay ON THE CREOLE PATOIs. 
An editorial in the New Orleans Item of July 10, 1880. 


3. A CREOLE Sona. 
The words of a Creole dialect song in the New Orleans 
Item of July 26, 1880. Reprinted in “Creole Sketches,” 
pp. 115-116. 


4. NoTE ON CREOLE PROVERBS OF THE WEsT INDIES. 

A leader in the New Orleans Times-Democrat of Decem- 
ber 31, 1882. All the proverbs here given are reprinted in 
“Gombo Zhébes.”” Hearn obtained his information from 
an article in Meschacébé (a Louisiana Parish newspaper) 
of October 23, 1875. Some of the proverbs mentioned are 
also in use in Louisiana. 


5. GomBo ZHEBES. 

A little dictionary of Creole proverbs, selected from six 
Creole dialects. Translated into French and into English, 
with notes, complete index to subjects and some brief 
remarks upon the Creole idioms of Louisiana. New York: 
Will H. Coleman. 1885. p. 42. 

A very valuable contribution with most informative 
notes. Fifty-one Louisiana proverbs are included. 


6.* THe CREOLE Parois. 
An article in Harper’s Weekly of January 10 and 17, 
1885. It is a very cursory treatment of the subject. 


7.* Some Notes oN CREOLE LITERATURE. 

An editorial in the New Orleans Times-Democrat of 
June 13, 1886. It is a discussion of ‘“‘Bibliographie des 
Traditions et de la Littérature populaire des Frances 
d’outre-mer,”’ by Gaidoz & Sebillot, Paris. 


8.* Tue ScriENTIFIC VALUE OF CREOLE. 
An editorial in the New Orleans Times-Democrat of 
June 14, 1886. 
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9.* A SKETCH OF THE CREOLE PATOIs. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


An editorial in the New Orleans Times-Democrat of 
October 17, 1886. 


Two YEARS IN THE FRENCH West INDIEs. 
Harper Bros., New York, 1890. Last Edition 1925. 
In an appendix Hearn gives four dialect songs from 
Martinique in their musical settings. They resemble so 
closely some of the Louisiana songs that the different 
versions may have sprung from the same original. 


CREOLE SKETCHES. 

Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1924. 

On pages 84 and 115 the words of Creole songs are 
given. 


OccIDENTAL GLEANINGS. 

New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1925. 

Vol. I contains important references to the Creole 
dialect on the following pages: 270-275, 188-191, 203-207, 
227-234. 

*Notre. The starred items, numbers 6, 7, 8, and 9 are 


reprinted in The American Miscellany by Lafcadio Hearn. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1924. 


HENRY, William 


A long series of mordant satires written in the dialect and 
directed against the Negro officeholders in Reconstruc- 
tion days, was published by Henry in the Carillon of 
New Orleans between 1872 and 5. 

Some of the contributions were written under the 
pseudonym, “Henri San Quartier” and others were 
unsigned. 


KREHBIEL, Henry Edward 


1. 


Arro-AMERICAN FOLKSONGS. 
By Henry E. Krehbiel, New York and London, G. 


Shirmer, 1914. 
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One of the most valuable books written on the subject. 
It has several most illuminating chapters on Creole dialect 
songs of Louisiana and reproduces the words and music of 
many of them. The material for these chapters was 
supplied by Lafcadio Hearn and George W. Cable. 


LANE, George S. 


1. Tae NeGro-FReNcH DIALECT. 

Language: Journal of the Linguistic Society of America, 
Vol. XI, No. 1, March, 1935, pp. 5-16. 

An excellent scientific study of the grammar and pro- 
nunciation of the Creole Dialect as spoken in St. Martin- 
ville, Louisiana. Phonetic transcription is used through- 
out. 


LE JEUNE, Emilie 


1. CREOLE FoLk Sones. 

An article giving the words of many Creole dialect 
songs, which appeared in the Louisiana Historical Quarter- 
ly, Vol. II, No. 4, October, 1919, pp. 454-462. 

Madame Lejeune supplied Cable with many of the 
songs which he published. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, Baton Rouge, La. 
1. CREOLE FOLKLORE IN PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION. 
2. CREOLE DIALECT. 


3. A PHonetic Stupy OF THE CREOLE DIALECT. 


4. A PHonetic TRANSCRIPTION OF THE CREOLE NEGRO’S 
MEDICAL TREATMENTS, SUPERSTITIONS, AND FOLKLORE 
IN THE PARISH OF PoINTE CouPEE. 


on 


. CREOLE FOLKLORE OF PoINTE PARISH. 


. THe NeGro-FrencuH DIALECT. 


7. A Stupy oF THE SYNTAX AND MORPHOLOGY OF THE VERB 
OF THE CREOLE DIALEcT OF LOUISIANA. 
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The above are titles of theses written by graduate 
students of the Louisiana State University for their 
master’s degrees. Typewritten copies are on file in its 
library and are being edited for publication in a linguistic 
magazine, which the University proposes to issue in 1936. 


MERCIER, Dr. Alfred 


1. Erupe sur La LANGue CREOLE EN LOUISIANE. 

No cover or title page. Signed at end. p. 19. 1880. 

This is a reprint from the ““Comptes Rendus of l’ Athéneé 
Louisianais” of July, 1880. p. 378. It is the first and still 
the best article on the Creole grammar ever printed in 
Louisiana, and contains an animal fable which is the 
critericn of correct orthography for the dialect. This fable 
was taken down by Dr. Mercier from an old colored man 
and was first printed in the Meschacébé of June 24, 1876, 
under the pseudonym of ‘‘Vié Jack.” 

Mercier sent a copy to Eugéne Rolland, who published 
it in Vol. V of ‘“‘Faune Populaire de la France.” 

Mercier called it, ‘Mariage Mlle. Calinda,” but 
Fortier reproduces it in “Bits of Louisiana Folklore’ on 
p. 30 under the title of “Compair Bouki @ Compair 
Lapin,” —No. 5. 

Under the same nom de plume Mercier published a 
second fable in the patois in Meschacébé of July 15, 1876. 


2. L’HasitaTIon Sarnt-YBaRs, ou et Esclaves en 
Louisiane. Récit Social par Alfred Mercier. Nouvelle- 
Orleans; Imprimerie Franco-Américaine, 1881. p. 231. 
It is a novel of life on a Louisiana plantation owned by 
Creoles about the time of the Civil War. Much of it is 
autobiographical and it contains many pages of dialogue 
in the Creole dialect. 


3. Fastes D’Esorre Trapuits EN Pators 
In “Comptes Rendus of L’Athénée Louisianais” of 
May, 1890. p. 74. 


4. La CIGALE ET LA Fourmti, Fable traduit en Patois Creole 
In “Comptes Rendus” of May, 1896. p. 478. 
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PITKIN, Helen 


1. AN ANGEL BY BREVET. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1904. 
This novel contains the words and melodies of five 
Creole dialect songs. 


READ, William A. 


1. LovuIsIANA-FRENCH. 

Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge, La., 
1931. p. xxii, 253. 

This valuable and interesting book on the different 
varieties of French spoken in Louisiana contains a list 
(pp. 116-128) of fifteen words of African origin still in use 
in Louisiana. Page 148 has a Gombo song with its trans- 
lation. 


ROBIN, C. C. 


1. Voyaces DANS L’INTERIEUR DE LA LOUISIANE, etc. 
(during the years 1802-1806) Paris, chez F. Buisson, 
1807. 

Vol. III, pages 185 to 189, contain the first discussion 
of the Creole Dialect of Louisiana and its grammar that 
I have found. 


ROUQUETTE, Rev. Adrien 


1. SHANTEUR. 

It is a poem written about the mocking bird by Abbé 
Rouquette and first published in the “Propagateur Cath- 
olique”’ of New Orleans. It was later set to music by 
W. T. Francis under the title of “‘Zozo-Mokeur.” It is a 
good example of the white man’s writing of the Negro 
dialect as a literary amusement, and it was reprinted in a 
pamphlet called “Mandeville” by “Ialéske-Chata” (De- 
jans) published in New Orleans in 1918. 


2. CuHant D’un JEUNE CREOLE. 
It is a dialect poem addressed to Lafacadio Hearn, in 
which Rouquette urges him to come and call on him. It 
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probably first appeared in the “Propagateur Catholique”’ 
but was reprinted in 1918 in ““Mandeville.” 


3. CriticAL DiaLoGuE Between Asoo & CaBoo. 

Edited by E. Junius. 1880. 

This was a satirical attack upon George W. Cable, 
written by Rouquette under the pseudonym “Junius.” 
On pages 23 and 4 there is a dialect poem making scurril- 
ous but unfounded charges against Cable. 


SCARBOROUGH, Dorothy 


1. On THE TRAIL OF 
By Dorothy Scarborough. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1925. 
It contains 9 Creole dialect songs and music. 


THIERRY, Camille 
1. Reerets D’une VreLLE MULATRESSE. 

A poem in the dialect written by Thierry, an octoroon 
born in New Orleans and educated in Paris. It appeared in 
“Les Vagabondes, Poésies Américaines,’’ a little volume 
of verse he published in Bordeaux in 1874. 


TINKER, Edward Larocque 
1. Larcapio HEARN’s AMERICAN Days. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1924. p. 382. 

Contains an account of Hearn’s researches and interest 
in the Gombo. 

2. ToucouTovu. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1928. p. 312. 

It is a novel of New Orleans life just before the Civil 
War. It tells the true story of the tragedy which gave 
birth to the Gombo folksong, ““Toucoutou,” and has a 
short glossary. 

3. Les Cene.ues. Afro-French Poetry in Louisiana. 

In “The Colophon,” Part 3, Sept., 1930. A limited 
edition of fifty copies of this article was reprinted for the 
author by the Spiral Press. 
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This article is primarily concerned with the Louisiana 
men of color who published poetry in Standard French. 
Some of these, however, like Camille Thierry, wrote also 
in the dialect. 


4. Les Ecrirs pe LANGuE FRANCAISE EN LOUISIANE AU 

Champion, Paris, 1932. p. 402. 

Contains the lives and bibliographies of many of the 
authors who wrote in the dialect, among them Beaumont, 
Choppin, Fortier, Henry, Le Jeune, Mercier, Rouquette 
and Thierry. 


5. Lovurs1ana GOMBO. 
In the “Yale Review,” Vol. XXI, No. 3, March, 1932, 
p. 567-579. 


6. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE FRENCH NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODI- 

CALS OF LOUISIANA. 

Reprint from the Proceedings of the American Anti- 
quarian Society for October 1932. Am. Ant. Soc., Worces- 
ter, 1933. p. 126. 

Contains the history of the Carillon and the Mes- 
chacébé—two Creole journals which published many arti- 
cles in Gombo. 


7. CABLE AND THE CREOLES. 
Reprinted from “American Literature,” Vol. 5, No. 4, 
January, 1934. 
Gives an account of Cable’s relations with the Creoles, 
and of how he sang Gombo songs when on tour with Mark 
Twain. 


WAKEFIELD, Edward 


1. Wispom or GomBo. 
An article appearing in the “19th Century,” Vol. XXX, 
p. 575 et seq. on Creole dialect proverbs. It gives a few of 
those current in Louisiana. 


— 
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WOGAN, Marguerite B. 


1. Cancan Kisrntires. “Cooks Gossip.” 
By Marguerite B. Wogan, New Orleans, 1931. 
A one-act play in dialect with its translation into 
English. 


LE CARILLON. 


This was a weekly published in French in New Orelans 
between 1869 and 1875 and edited by Dr. Durel. Many 
satirical articles written in the Creole dialect and aimed 
at the Negro politicians and officials appeared in it. They 
constitute the largest collection to be found of the white 
man’s attempts to write in the dialect and show most 
graphically the rancor and resentment engendered by 
Negro rule in Louisiana. Many of them were written by 
William Henry. I have a complete file. 


LE MESCHACEBE. 


This was a weekly published in French in St. John the 
Baptist Parish, Louisiana. Between 1858 and 1877 it 
published 7 African fables in dialect, the words of many 
Creole songs of Negro origin and some dialect verse written 
by white men. Lafcadio Hearn obtained a great deal of 
material from its files, which he used in his essays on this 
subject, and most of the Haitien proverbs in “Gombo 
Zhébes” came from a collection printed in this paper on 
October 23, 1875. 


COLLECTIONS OF CREOLE SONGS AND MUSIC. 


1. CREOLE Sones rrom New Or.LEANs in the Negro Dialect. 
Set to music by Clara Gottschalk-Peterson. Published 
by The L. Grunewald Co., New Orleans, 1902. 


2. Bayou 
Twelve Folk-Songs from Louisiana. Texts and music 
collected by Mina Monroe. New York, G. Schirmer, 1921. 
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Srx Creo.e Foix-Sones. 
With original Creole and translated English text by 
Maud Cuney Hare. New York, Carl Fischer, 1921. 
Accompaniments are also by her. 


. Musrevu Baryyo. 


Adapted and arranged with piano accompaniments by 
G. A. Grant-Shaefer. New York, The Arthur P. Schmidt 


Company, 1924. 


. SLAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Edited by Wm. Francis Allen, Chas. Pickard Ware and 
Lucy McKim Garrison. New York, A. Simpson & Co., 
1867. 

It contains seven songs with music and Creole dialect 
words, collected on Good Hope Plantation, St. Charles 
Parish, La. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, OCTOBER 16, 1935, 
AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


HE Annual Meeting of the American Antiquarian 

Society was held at the Library of the Society, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, October 16, 1935, at 10.45 
o’clock, a. m. The meeting was called to order by the 
President, Arthur Prentice Rugg. 


The following members of the Society were present: 
John McKinstry Merriam, George Henry Haynes, 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, Samuel Bayard Wood- 
ward, William Vail Kellen, Arthur Prentice Rugg, 
Shepherd Knapp, Homer Gage, Charles Henry Taylor, 
Herbert Edwin Lombard, Samuel Eliot Morison, 
Thomas Hovey Gage, Charles Knowles Bolton, Robert 
Kendall Shaw, Chandler Bullock, Gardner Weld 
Allen, George Ichabod Rockwood, Lawrence Counsel- 
man Wroth, Matt Bushnell Jones, Andrew Keogh, 
Waldo Gifford Leland, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, Bernard 
Fay, George Sumner Barton, Thomas Bonaventure 
Lawler, Charles Alpheus Place, George Francis Booth, 
Aldus Chapin Higgins, Paul Beagary Morgan, Ralph 
Earle, James Melville Hunnewell, Chester Noyes 
Greenough, Charles Seabury Hale, George Crompton, 
Lemuel Aiken Welles, Stephen Willard Phillips, 
Edward Tuckerman Esty, Reginald Washburn, Robert 
Stewart Mitchell, Robert William Glenroie Vail, 
Glenn Tilley Morse, Charles Taylor Tatman, Samuel 
Flagg Bemis, William Irving Clark, Eben Francis 
Thompson, George Gregerson Wolkins, Allyn Bailey 
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Forbes, Valentine Hollingsworth, Philip Ainsworth 
Means. 

The call for the meeting was read by the Secretary. 
By the unanimous vote of those present, the reading 
of the records of the last meeting was omitted. 

The report of the Council of the Society was 
presented by the Director, Mr. Brigham; the Treas- 
urer’s report by Mr. Bullock; and the Librarian’s 
report by Mr. Vail. It was voted to accept these 
reports and refer them to the Committee on Publica- 
tions. 

The President appointed Messrs. Merriam, Hunne- 
well and Leland a committee to distribute, collect 
and count ballots for President, who reported that all 
the votes cast were for Arthur Prentice Rugg and he 
was declared elected. 

The President appointed a committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Knapp, Bolton and Morse, to nominate other 
officers, who reported as follows: 


V ice-presidents 


Clarence Winthrop Bowen, LL.D., of New York, N. Y. 
Charles Henry Taylor, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 


Councillors 


George Parker Winship, Litt.D., of Dover, Mass. 
William Vail Kellen, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 

Paul Beagary Morgan, B.S., of Worcester, Mass. 
William Evarts Benjamin, of New York, N. Y. 
George Sumner Barton, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Aldus Chapin Higgins, Eng.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Matt Bushnell Jones, LL.B., of Boston, Mass. 
Homer Gage, M.D., of Worcester, Mass. 

Francis Russell Hart, of Boston, Mass. 


Secretary for Foreign Correspondence 


George Hubbard Blakeslee, L.H.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 
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Secretary for Domestic Correspondence 


Clarence Saunders Brigham, Litt.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 
Recording Secretary 


Thomas Hovey Gage, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer 


Chandler Bullock, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Committee on Publications 


Clarence Saunders Brigham, Litt.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 

Julius Herbert Tuttle, of Dedham, Mass. 

Robert Kendall Shaw, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Auditors 


Daniel Waldo Lincoln, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Reginald Washburn, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


It was unanimously voted that the Secretary be 
requested to cast a ballot for officers, which being 
done and no other ballot being offered, the foregoing 
nominees were declared elected. 

The Secretary was sworn to the faithful discharge 
of his duties by Charles T. Tatman, a Justice of the 
Peace. 

The Director, in behalf of the Council, then pro- 
posed for membership in the Society: 


Resident Members 


Thomas Barbour, Boston, Mass. 
Hermann Frederick Clarke, Boston, Mass. 
Tracy William McGregor, Washington, D. C. 


The President announced a committee, consisting 
of Messrs. Forbes, Esty and Wolkins, to distribute, 
collect and count ballots for new members, who 
reported that all ballots were for the persons nominated 
and they were declared elected. 
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Mr. Stewart Mitchell then presented a paper on 
“Four Legends about President Polk’’ and Mr. Chester 
N. Greenough presented a paper on “New England 
Almanacs and the American Revolution.”’ Mr. Vail 
contributed by title a “Checklist of New England 
Election Sermons.” A paper from Mr. J. C. L. Clark, 
of Lancaster, Mass., upon “Dr. Samuel Stearns”’ was 
accepted for publication. It was voted to refer the 
papers to the Committee on Publications. 

The meeting then adjourned and the members were 
entertained at luncheon by Mr. George Sumner 
Barton at Barlin Farms, Boylston. 


Tuomas Hovey GAGE, 
Recording Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


ie SPITE of financial depression and reduced 
income, the Society has functioned during the year 
even more widely than usual. Not within the period 
of my official connection with the Society, which 
extends back for twenty-seven years, nor within my 
knowledge of the history of previous years, has the 
Library acquired so great an abundance of rare and 
valuable historical material. The writings of European 
voyagers and historians, such as the late Henry 
Harrisse sought to include in his “Bibliotheca Ameri- 
cana Vetustissima’’; productions of the seventeenth 
century New England press, the incunabula of 
American printing; material concerning the English 
colonies in the New World, especially an outstanding 
collection relating to Bermuda; hundreds of examples 
of American pre-Revolutionary printing; long files 
of Southern and far-Western newspapers—all have 
combined to make this the most notable year in the 
history of the Society for the last century. Details of 
such accessions will be found in the Report of the 
Librarian. Although many of these acquisitions have 
come through purchase and exchange, the largest and 
most important have come through gift by members 
of the Society, who are evidently convinced that such 
a long established and comprehensive library of 
Americana should be increased and supported. 

There are few concerns of general interest in the 
conduct of the Society to report. The library building 
has undergone a few slight repairs and alterations. 
The brick area-ways on the west side of the building, 
which had been undermined through the influence of 
frost, have been reconstructed or strengthened. Addi- 
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tional book-cases have been erected in the over-flow 
newspaper room in the basement. In the manuscript 
room, which had become crowded to capacity, metal 
cases have been added to the height of the ceiling, thus 
increasing the shelf space by nearly one-third. The 
collection of about half a million manuscripts is one of 
the important features of the Library, and for the 
first time all of the papers, whether documents or 
bound volumes, are in one alphabetical order. 

There have been four deaths in the Society’s mem- 
bership during the last six months. Marshall H. 
Saville, elected in 1908, noted American archeologist 
died May 7, 1935. Edward Herbert Thompson, 
elected in 1887, explorer in the ruins of Mayan 
civilization in Yucatan, died May 11, 1935. Frederick 
H. Gillett, elected in 1931, member of Congress for 
thirty-nine years and author of the recent life of 
Senator Hoar, died July 31, 1935. Dr. Leonard 
Wheeler, elected in 1915, venerable physician and 
public citizen of Worcester, died October 2, 1935. 
Also there should be noted the death of Lyon G. Tyler, 
Virginia historian and genealogist,on February 12, 1935, 
which should have been recorded at the April meeting. 

The Proceedings of the Society are somewhat in 
arrears, due to the difficulty in obtaining some of the 
papers read at the meetings. The Proceedings for the 
meeting of October 1934 is nearly through the press 
and should be issued shortly. The delay is somewhat 
compensated for by the issue of the full proceedings 
of the annual meeting in the form of a preprint 
immediately after the meeting. 

The project of raising funds for the Society to make 
up for the loss in income due to the diminished earning 
power of invested capital, has resulted favorably and 
has made it possible for the Library to maintain its 
customary activities. About $9500 was raised as a 
consequence of this special appeal, enabling us to 
retain the Library staff and to acquire needed books. 
The list of donors to this emergency fund is to be 
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found in the Treasurer’s Report. In the list are one 
gift of $1,000, nine gifts of $500, one of $350, one of 
$300, five of $250, one of $200, six of $100, and fifty-two 
of amounts under $100. In all, seventy-six members 
showed their vital interest in the Society’s work and 
many others who could not afford to give, wrote 
letters of good-will and encouragement. 

The situation during the coming year is equally 
embarrassing, and probably will remain so until the 
long-promised return of propserity will restore our 
lessened earnings. Until then, we shall either have to 
attempt to raise emergency funds, or abridge the 
activities of the Society. Considering the prestige of 
this ancient organization and the service which it is 
constantly rendering to American scholarship, the 
latter course seems unthinkable. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE 8. BRIGHAM, 
For the Council 
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American Antiquarian Society 


OBITUARIES 


FREDERICK HUNTINGTON GILLETT 


Frederick Huntington Gillett died at Springfield, 
Mass., July 31, 1935. Born at Westfield, Mass., 
October 16, 1850, he was the son of Edward Bates and 
Lucy Douglas (Fowler) Gillett, and the descendant of 
two generations of lawyers. After graduation from 
Amherst with the degrees of A.B. in 1874 and A.M. in 
1877, he received the degree of LL.B. at Harvard 
in 1877, and in the same year was admitted to the bar. 
Almost at the beginning of his legal activity, he entered 
public life. He served as assistant attorney-general of 
Massachusetts from 1879 to 1882, and member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives in 1890-1891. 
In 1893 he was elected a member of Congress, to begin 
a career in the national government that was to last 
for thirty-eight years. As a member of the lower House 
he soon won a prominent place, being especially active 
in reforms affecting public morals. It was largely 
through his activity that the uniform divorce law was 
passed. His speeches, although few, were well-ordered, 
dignified and often replete with effective humor. In 
1919 he succeeded Champ Clark as Speaker of the 
House, where his courtesy and fairness made him 
respected by both parties. In 1925, at the request of 
President Coolidge, he resigned from the Speakership 
and stood as a candidate for the Senate, to which he 
was elected for a six-year term. At the expiration of 
this term, he retired from public life, thenceforth to 
devote himself to writing and to leisure. 

In 1915 he had married Christine Rice Hoar, widow 
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of Rockwood Hoar. After his retirement, he began 
writing the Life of George Frisbie Hoar, using the 
large collection of family papers preserved in the Hoar 
home in Worcester and drawing upon his intimate 
knowledge of the political history of the United States 
for the last half century. In 1934 the volume appeared 
and was well received, especially as an analysis of 
Senator Hoar’s long and powerful influence in national 
legislation. After he had published this book, he began 
upon a volume of reminiscences, but death intervened 
before he had made much progress. Mr. Gillett was 
elected to membership in the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1931, and frequently visited the Library to 
make use of its resources. 


C. 8. B. 


MARSHALL HOWARD SAVILLE 


Marshall Howard Saville, professor of American 
archeology at Columbia University, died at New 
York, May 7, 1935. He was born at Rockport, 
Mass., June 24, 1867, the son of Howard and Mary 
(Marshall) Saville. After graduation from the local 
high school, he took courses in anthropology at Har- 
vard from 1889 to 1894. He immediately began to con- 
duct field work under the direction of Professor 
Frederic W. Putnam. He made important discoveries 
among the remains of the mound-builders in Southern 
Ohio; conducted extensive explorations in Yucatan 
in 1890; worked in the Maya ruins of Copan, Hon- 
duras, for the Peabody Museum in 1891-92, and at 
the ruins of Palenque for the American Museum of 
Natural History in 1897-98; participated in four ex- 
peditions to the ruins of Mitla and Oaxaca from 1899 
to 1904; and in succeeding years until 1921 he or- 
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ganized and directed numerous expeditions to Peru, 
Ecuador, Colombia, Honduras, Guatemala, and Mex- 
ico, obtaining extensive collections of archeological 
material. He also had charge of the Central American 
exhibit at the World’s Fair at Chicago. In 1903 he 
became professor of American archzology at Columbia 
University, there to remain for many years, although 
in his later life the position was more or less honorary, 
as his time was so largely devoted to research. He was 
honorary curator of Mexican and Central American 
archeology at the American Museum of Natural 
History in 1908-10, was associated with the Heye 
Museum from its inception, was on the staff of the 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 
from 1918 to 1932, and on the staff of the American 
Museum of Natural History from 1933 until his 
death. 

Professor Saville was given the honorary degree of 
Se.D. by the University of San Marcos at Lima, 
Peru, and was a member of numerous archeological 
and scientific societies. He was the founder of the 
Cortés Society which from 1917 published several 
translations of important narratives relating to the 
discovery and conquest of Latin America. He was a 
founder and vice-president of the Explorers Club, of 
New York City, and supervised the building of its 
excellent library of exploration and travel. He contrib- 
uted many articles to learned publications on arche- 
ology and anthropology, but his most important 
monographs were ‘‘Contributions to South American 
Archeology,” printed in two quarto volumes as the 
results of the George G. Heye expedition; and in 
“Indian Notes and Monographs” and “‘Contributions” 
published by the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation. 

Dr. Saville was elected a member of the Antiquarian 
Society in 1908. He attended many of the meetings 
and contributed to the Proceedings a paper on “‘Some 
Unpublished Letters of Pedro de la Gasca relating to 
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the Conquest of Peru” in October 1917, and ‘‘Cham- 
plain and His Landings at Cape Ann’”’ in October 1933. 
He was survived by his wife, the former Miss Annie W. 
Lyon of Salem, Mass., and two sons, Randolph M. and 
Winthrop L. Saville of New York City. 

C. 8. B. 


EDWARD HERBERT THOMPSON 


Edward Herbert Thompson, who spent most of a 
long life in archaeological researches in Yucatan, died 
at the home of his son, Edward J. Thompson in Plain- 
field, N. J., May 11, 1935. He was born in Worcester, 
September 28, 1857, the son of Josiah A. and Mary E. 
(Thayer) Thompson. After a preparatory education in 
Worcester public schools, he entered Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute with the class of 1879, although not 
continuing his course to graduation. When a student 
in college he had published an article in the Popular 
Science Monthly for October 1879, entitled ‘‘Atlantis 
not a Myth,” which attempted to connect Maya 
civilization with the lost continent of Atlantis. 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr. and Senator George F. Hoar, 
both prominent in the affairs of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, knew of this article and had kept track 
of the young man and his interest in archeology. In 
1885 they induced him to go to Yucatan, where they 
procured him the position of American consul, with 
the main purpose of having him investigate the 
country’s ruins. The next few years of his life were 
spent in research and exploration, uncovering the 
hidden Maya ruins and bringing to light the relics of 
a past civilization. The Peabody Museum of Cam- 
bridge was interested in his quest, and it was for that 
institution that he collected materials for a notable 
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Maya exhibition at the World’s Fair in 1893. In the 
course of his research he discovered the long sought 
“Hidden City” buried in the interior of Yucatan; pur- 
chased a plantation to include Chichen Itza; uncovered 
the ‘‘Maya Venus,” the mausoleum of the high priest; 
the Temple of the Painted Columns; and the “‘Chichen 
Tablet”; and successfully explored the “Sacred Well” 
of Chichen Itza. 

This last undertaking was the culminating achieve- 
ment of his life. Tradition had related that into this 
dark pool of water, nearly two hundred feet in diam- 
eter and sixty-five feet in depth, rich treasures and 
human sacrifices had been thrown as an offering to 
appease the vengeance of the God of Waters. He had 
long dreamed of exploring the bottom of the pool and 
bringing to light the rare and valuable objects which 
he knew must be there. With financial assistance from 
Mr. Salisbury and other friends, he procured a dredge 
with which for weeks he used to bring up tons of mud, 
with many objects, from the pool’s floor. Then, a com- 
plete diving equipment was acquired, and after practice 
previously gained in Boston waters, he ventured below, 
with Maya natives handling the air-pumps and the 
signal cords. For weeks he worked, finally bringing to 
the surface a vast number of objects in wood, stone, 
copper, jade and gold, to aid the scientific knowledge 
of a past civilization. Today these objects are to be 
found in the Peabody Museum in Cambridge. 

Mr. Thompson’s labors are related in at least three 
publications— T. A. Willard’s ‘‘The City of the Sacred 
Well,” 1926, which is a narrative of his discoveries and 
explorations; ‘‘Forty Years of Research and Explora- 
tion in Yucatan,”’ which he himself contributed to the 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society in 
April 1929; and in the autobiographical chronicle of 
his career, published by him in 1932 and entitled 
“‘People of the Serpent—Life and Adventures Among 
the Mayas.”’ He contributed many articles to learned 
publications and especially to the Proceedings of the 
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American Antiquarian Society, including “Archzo- 
logical Research in Yucatan,” 1886, “Explorations in 
Yucatan,”’ 1887, “‘The Ancient Structures of Yuca- 
tan,”’ 1892, ““Yucatan at the Time of its Discovery,” 
1892, “‘Ancient Tombs of Palenque,” 1895, “A Page 
of American History,’”’ 1905, ‘‘Kindlier Light on Early 
Spanish Rule in America,” 1911, “Some Early Ameri- 
can Pioneers,” 1917, and “A Maya Legend in the 
Making,” 1931. 

He was elected a member of the American Anti- 
quarian Society in 1887 and was a constant donor to 
its collections. The monumental reproduction of the 
facade of the Labna Temple, given by him in 1887 
and so long a feature of the old Antiquarian building 
at Lincoln Square, was deposited with the Peabody 
Museum at Cambridge in 1908, when the remains of 
the Society’s museum were placed with other institu- 
tions. He also presented to the Library many photo- 
graphs of the results of his explorations, and especially 
a fine series of prints of the ruins of Chichen Itza, 
colored by hand. Mr. Thompson was married in 1883 
to Henrietta T. Hamblin of West Falmouth, Mass., 
by whom he was survived with five children. He was 
always interested in the activities of this Society 
and loyal to the memory of his friend and patron, the 
late Stephen Salisbury. 

C. S. B. 


LYON GARDINER TYLER 


Lyon Gardiner Tyler died at his home in Charles 
City County, Va., February 12, 1935. He was born 
in August 1853, the son of John and Julia (Gardiner) 
Tyler. His father was tenth president of the United 
States, 1841-1845, and married Julia Gardiner of 
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New York toward the end of his presidential term. 
Upon his retirement from the presidency, he resided 
at an estate on the James River, which he had pur- 
chased and named “Sherwood Forest,’ and was 
sixty-three years old when Lyon was born. In 1861, 
believing that although secession was inadvisable, 
coercion was indefensible, President Tyler threw his 
influence toward having Virginia pass the ordinance of 
secession, but he lived scarcely a year afterwards, dying 
in January 1862. His widow went home to Staten Island 
in 1863, and some of her children stayed on there until 
well after the close of the war. Therefore the son, later 
to be one of the staunchest historical defenders of the 
Southern cause, received his early impressions of the 
war from an atmosphere that was distinctly northern. 

Southern ties, however, were stronger than Northern 
surroundings, and he sought his education in the South. 
Attending the University of Virginia, he was graduated 
with the degrees of A.B. in 1875 and A.M. in 1876. In 
1877 he was elected professor of belles-lettres in the 
College of William and Mary, then almost wrecked by 
the war and struggling to keep itself alive. The follow- 
ing year he became principal of a school at Memphis. In 
1882 he returned to Richmond, to practice law, engage 
in historical researches and aid in reorganizing the 
Virginia Mechanics’ Institute. In 1887, as a member 
of the state legislature he secured the passage of a bill 
appropriating $10,000 for the support of William and 
Mary College, which had been virtually suspended for 
several years. In 1888 he was chosen president of the 
College and there he remained for thirty-one years, 
until his retirement in 1919. Scholar, historian and 
executive, he brought prestige and progress to the 
institution and laid the foundations of an even greater 
growth for a college which has become one of the most 
interesting in the land. After his retirement as ‘‘presi- 
dent emeritus,’ he pursued historical studies at his 
home in Charles City County for the remainder of his 
life. He married in 1878 Annie Baker Tucker, daughter 
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of St. George Tucker, who died in 1921; and in 1923 
Sue Ruffin, daughter of John A. Ruffin. 

As a historian Dr. Tyler achieved notable and lasting 
distinction. His ‘Letters and Times of the Tylers,”’ 
1884, not only immortalized a famous family, but 
threw light upon the history of Virginia from the 
Revolution to the Civil War. Of his other works, “‘The 
Cradle of the Republic: Jamestown and James River,” 
1900; ‘‘England in America,”’ published in 1904 as one 
of the volumes in the American Nation Series; and 
“Williamsburg, the Old Colonial Capital,’’ 1907, were 
sizable volumes of much historical value. His greatest 
contributions to Virgnia history were the two maga- 
zines which he published and edited for so many years, 
the ‘‘William and Mary College Quarterly Historical 
Magazine,”’ 1892-1919, and “‘Tyler’s Quarterly His- 
torical and Genealogical Magazine,”’ 1919-1935, im- 
portant depositories of facts, monographs and docu- 
ments concerning Virginia, the true value of which 
has even more prominently been brought out by 
Dr. E. G. Swem’s recent “‘Virginia Historical Index.” 

Dr. Tyler was honored with membership in many 
historical organizations. He received the degree of 
LL.D. from Trinity College in 1895, University of 
Pittsburgh in 1911, Brown University in 1914 and 
William and Mary College in 1919. He was elected to 
the American Antiquarian Society in 1912. At the 
Boston meeting in April 1930 he read a paper on “‘New 
England’s Contributions to Virginia.’”’” When the 
Society was forming its collection of books from presi- 
dential libraries, Dr. Tyler’s widow, Sue Ruffin Tyler, 
sent to the Library a volume from President John 
Tyler’s library, with the interesting inscription in 
Dr. Tyler’s hand that this ‘““‘was one of the few books 
from his library preserved from the ravages of the 
Northern Troops at his residence, Sherwood Forest, 
Charles City County, Virginia.”” As Mrs. Tyler said 
in her letter of presentation, the volume was given 
to the American Antiquarian Society “in honor 
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of Dr. Tyler and his friendship with those liberal 


minded and hearted Massachusetts historians.” 
C. S. B. 


LEONARD WHEELER 


Leonard Wheeler died at his home in Worcester, 
October 2, 1935, at the advanced age of ninety years. 
He was born at Lincoln, Mass., August 31, 1845, the 
son of Abel and Charlotte (Bemis) Wheeler. Prepared 
for college at Phillips Exeter Academy, he was grad- 
uated from Harvard with the degree of A.B. in 1866, 
and from Harvard Medical School with the degree of 
M.D. in 1870. After graduate studies in Vienna and 
Breslau, he came to Worcester in 1872 as superin- 
tendent of the City Hospital, established the previous 
year and then in the old Abijah Bigelow house on Front 
Street. Here he remained for two years and then took 
up private practice in Worcester, which he pursued 
until his gradual retirement in late life. He was visiting 
physician at various Worcester hospitals for twenty 
years and trustee of Memorial Hospital from 1900 
until his death. He was the oldest physician in the 
city, always highly respected and bearing an honorable 
reputation in private as well as in professional life. 
On November 29, 1897 he married Elizabeth Bancroft 
Cheever, daughter of Rev. Henry T. Cheever, by 
whom he was survived, with four children. 

Dr. Wheeler was vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society in 1906—07, and a former president of 
the Worcester District Medical Society. He was 
prominently allied with Worcester social organiza- 
tions—the last living charter member of the St. Wuls- 
tan Society, and one of the few surviving founders of 
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the Worcester Club and the Tatnuck Country Club. 
He was the senior member of the Worcester Fire Socie- 
ty, having been elected in 1882. He was elected to the 
American Antiquarian Society in 1915, and was a fre- 
quent attendant at the meetings. Much interested in 
the Society, he contributed $1000 to the Building 
Fund in 1924, and $2500 to the Endowment in 1927. 
He also presented to the Library a collection of rare 
early New Hampshire almanacs. 

Dr. Wheeler’s genial presence has been greatly 
missed at the meetings of the various societies to which 
he belonged, where his pleasant greeting, his humor 
and his acceptance of modern and changing conditions 
endeared him to all members. 

C. S. B. 
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American Antiquarian Society 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts 
and expenditures for the year ending September 30, 1935, to which 
is appended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the 
condition of the various funds. 


Cash on deposit 


Net Assets, OcToBER 1, 1935 


Worcester County Nat. Bank $6,703.31 
Worcester Five Cents Svgs. Bk. 5,000.00 
Worcester County Inst. for Svgs. 2,500.00 
People’s Svgs. Bk., Worcester 5,000.00 


$19,203.31 
Public Funds 51,636.75 
Railroad Bonds 103,974.75 
Public Utility Bonds 210,662.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 18,493.75 
Bank Stocks 32,868 .00 
Railroad Stocks 43,375.07 
Public Utility Stocks 138,602.99 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Stocks 81,439.00 
Mortgages 8,975.00 
Total $709,230 .62 
Library Building and land 294,159.19 
Total Net Assets $1,003,389 .81 


The following securities matured during the year but payment 


has been deferred: 


$1,000 Chicago & Eastern Illinois 6% bonds of October 1934 


$6,500 Ellicott Square Company 5% bonds of March 1935 


[Oct., 


160 
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The following securities were sold, matured, or called during the 
year: 
$2,000 Boston Elevated Railway Co. 4s 1935—matured 
7,000 Great Northern Power Co. 5s 1935—matured 
1,000 Southern California Edison Co. 5s 1939—called 
1,000 Union Electric Light & Power Co. of Illinois 54s 
1954—called 
3325/5467ths share Worcester County Trust Company—sold 
100 shares Tide Water Oil Co. 5% Cumulative Preferred— 
called 
5-1/3 shares Mission Corporation—sold 


There was also a distribution of $348 in cash received from the 
Worcester County Trust Company applicable to Class A stock. 


The following securities were bought or acquired during the year: 

5-1/3 shares Mission Corporation 

290 shares Worcester County Trust Company Class A stock 

25-3325/5467ths shares Worcester County Trust Company 
Common stock 

$5,000 Duquesne Light Co. 314s 1965 

$5,000 Detroit Edison Co. 4s 1965 

$3,000 Socony Vacuum Oil Co. Debs. 34s 1950 

$107.50 City of Detroit Series B 314s 1962 Interest adjustment 
bonds 

$143.35 City of Detroit Series C 314s 1962 Interest adjustment 
bonds 


Two shares North American Company stock were acquired in 
lieu of quarterly dividend payments in cash. 

The Mortgage Account has been reduced $104.50 by payment 
from John P. Sexton, Trustee. 

The Purchasing Fund has been increased by $1082.95 by sale of 
duplicates. 

The Principal Fund has been increased by the capitalization of 
interest amounting to $78.30 credited to the James L. Whitney 
Fund. 

The Special Gifts Fund was credited with $200.00 from Mrs. 
Roswell Skeel, Jr.; $1800.00 from the Estate of Frances A. Kinni- 
cutt; and $16.07 from the W. K. Bixby Trust for specific purposes. 
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The following amounts totaling $9,757.50 have been contributed 
for additional book purchases and current expenses: 


James T. Adams 
Herman V. Ames 
William 8. Appleton 
Wallace W. Atwood 
George S. Barton 
Albert C. Bates 
Henry W. Belknap 
Frank B. Bemis 
William E. Benjamin 
George H. Blakeslee 
Charles K. Bolton 
George F. Booth 
Clarence W. Bowen 
Clarence S. Brigham 
Henry L. Bullen 
Chandler Bullock 

W. Irving Clark 
Howard E. Coffin 
George Crompton 
Winthrop H. Duncan 
Ralph Earle 

William C. Endicott 
Edward T. Esty 

Max Farrand 

John C. Fitzpatrick 
Allyn B. Forbes 
Homer Gage 

T. Hovey Gage 
Charles E. Goodspeed 
Chester N. Greenough 
Charles 8. Hale 
Francis H. Hart 
Archibald Henderson 
Aldus C. Higgins 
John W. Higgins 

M. A. DeWolfe Howe 
Archer M. Huntington 


[Oct., 
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$25.00 
15.00 
10.00 
25.00 
100.00 
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500.00 
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Norman Isham 

J. Franklin Jameson 
Lawrence W. Jenkins 
Matt B. Jones 
William V. Kellen 
Andrew Keogh 
Shepherd Knapp 
Harry M. Lydenberg 
Andrew C. McLaughlin 
Lawrence S. Mayo 
John M. Merriam 
Stewart Mitchell 
John H. Morgan 
Paul B. Morgan 
Samuel E. Morison 
Grenville H. Norcross 
Robert L. O’Brien 
Victor H. Paltsits 
Harry T. Peters 
Stephen W. Phillips 
George I. Rockwood 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Arthur P. Rugg 
Ralph L. Rusk 
Robert F. Seybolt 
Wilbur H. Siebert 
Harry W. Stoddard 

I. N. Phelps Stokes 
Wilbur M. Stone 
Thomas W. Streeter 
Charles H. Taylor 
Eben F. Thompson 
R. C. Ballard Thruston 
Alfred M. Tozzer 
Henry B. Washburn 
Lemuel A. Welles 
Leonard Wheeler 
George G. Wolkins 
John Woodbury 
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American Antiquarian Society 
INCOME ACCOUNT 
Income from Investments. ...............2+200: $32,461 .35 
7,573 .57 
Transfer from Profit and Loss ................. 1,261 .21 
EXPENDITURES 
Heat, Light and Telephone..................-. 2,253 .83 
829.31 
1,600 .00 


Total Expenditures. $44,212.27 | 


Oct. 1935.] 


Principal received since Oct. 1, 1934 
Additions to Purchasing Fund... . . 
Additions to Real Estate Account. 
Contributions to Special Gifts Fund 
Interest added to James L.Whitney 


12.27 


Profit and Loss 
Add Profit on Securities: 
Great Northern Power Co. 5s 


Southern California Edison Co. 
Tide Water Oil Co. 5% Pre- 


Mission Corporation—sold . . 


Deduct Loss on Securities: 
Union Electric Light & Power 
Co. of Illinois 54s 1954— 


Deduct 
Amount transferred to Library 
Building Fund for Capital 
Expenditures............. 
Amount transferred from General 
Fund for Capital Losses 


Expended from Purchasing Fund 
Expended from Special Gifts Fund 


Expended from Profit and Loss. 
Principal, October 1, 1935...... 


1935—matured........... $280.00 
5s 1939—called........... 130.00 


ferred—called............ 1,855.00 
-71 $2,265.71 
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PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT 


$1,082.95 
1,402 .00 
11,773.57 


78 .30 


12.50 
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Capital bearing interest Oct. 1, eee $748,678 .85 


$14,336 .82 


$2,253 .21 


$2,373 .05 


11,858 .57 


1,261.21 


$16,590 .03 
$1,058,026 .07 


$1,402 .00 


$37,741.43 $39,143.43 


$1,018,882 .64 


$15,492 .83 
$1,003,389 .81 
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ASSETS 
Cash On Deposit 
Worcester County National Bank........ $6,703.31 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank...... 5,000.00 
Worcester County Institution for Savings. . 2,500 .00 
People’s Savings Bank.................. 5,000.00 


Total Assets, October 1, 1935 


Fund Title 


21-—Bookbinding........ 


OcroBER 1, 1935 
ConDITION OF Funp AccouNTs 


23-Isaac & Edward L. Davis... . 


24-Levi Lincoln........ 
25—Benjamin Thomas. 
26-Joseph A. Tenney .. 
27-Ebenezer Alden. .... 
28-Samuel F. Haven... . 
29—George Chandler..... 
30—Francis H. Dewey.... 
31-George E. Ellis 
32-John & Eliza Davis... 
33-Stephen Salisbury, Jr. 
34-Purchasing......... 
35—Charles F. Washburn 
36—James F’. Hunnewell. . 
37-Special Gifts 
38-Eliza D. Dodge... ... 
39-James L. Whitney... 
40-Samuel A. Green... .. 
41—Andrew McF. Davis... 
42-Nathaniel Paine 
43—Bernard C. Steiner. . . 
44-Charles A. Chase... . 


45-Henry R. Wagner.... 


46—Isaiah Thomas...... 
47-—James B. Wilbur ... 


eee 


48-Henry W. Cunningham ..... 


49—Mary H. Cunningham 


eee eee 


[Oct., 


$19,203.31 
384,767 .25 
296,285 .06 
294,159.19 

8,975 .00 


$1,003,389 .81 


Investment 

Principal Income 
$158,613 .87 $7,261 .07 
7,500 .00 343 .32 
32,000 .00 1,464 .83 
23,000 .00 1,052 .85 
9,500 .00 434 .87 
1,000 .00 45 .78 
5,000 .00 228 .88 
1,000 .00 45.78 
3,500 .00 160 .22 
5,500 .00 251.77 
10,500 .00 480 .65 
17,500 .00 801 .08 
5,000 .00 228 .88 
104,500 .00 4,783 .59 
100 .00 91.94 
20,000 .00 915.52 
5,000 .00 228 .88 

15.00 
3,000 .00 137 .33 
1,958 . 09 Interest Capitalized 

5,000 .00 228 .88 
10,000 .00 457 .76 
37,000 .00 1,693 .71 
1.000 .00 45.78 
5,000 .00 228 .88 
30,000 .00 1,373 .28 
7,000 .00 320 .43 
100,000 .00 4,577 .69 
50,000 .00 2,288 .85 
50.000 .00 2.288 85 


$709,186. 


$32,461 .35 
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SraTEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 


Bonps 
Par Boox 
NAME Rate Maturity VALUE VALUE 
Pusuic Funps: 

City of Detroit Public 

4 June, 1945 $2,000.00 $1,420.00 
City of Detroit Public 

4% June, 1963 3,000.00 2,460.00 
City of Detroit Series B 

314 Aug., 1962 107.50 107.50 
City of Detroit Series C 

34 Aug., 1962 143.35 143.35 
City of Trondhjem,Norway 54 May, 1957 5,000.00 4,912.50 
City of Winnipeg.......... 6 Oct., 1946 4,000.00 3,970.00 
Commonwealth of Australia 5 July, 1955 12,000.00 11,910.00 
Kingdom of Norway........ 6 Aug., 1944 4,000.00 4,103.00 
Province of Ontario. ....... 5% Jan., 1937 4,000.00 3,900.00 
Province of Ontario. ....... Nov., 1937 3,000.00 2,610.00 
Province of Ontario. ....... 44 Nov., 1939 3,000.00 2,550.00 
Toronto Harbour Commis- 

414 Sept., 1953 16,000 .00 13,550 .40 

RAILROADS: 


Alleghany Corporation... .. 5 June, 1949 $5,000 $5,000.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 


ee eee 4 July, 1995 1,000 885 .00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

Pictiesessexssdedeences 4 Oct., 1995 4,000 3,096.75 
Boston & Maine SeriesQ....5 Feb., 1940 5,000 4,593.00 
Boston & Maine........... 5 May, 1955 5,000 4,975.00 
Chicago, Burlington & 

4 July, 1949 5,000 5,000.00 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois ..6 Oct., 1934 1,000 940 .00 
Chicago, Indiana & 

4 Jan., 1956 12,000 10,920.00 
Illinois Central............ 3% July, 1952 2,000 2,000.00 
Illinois Central & Chicago, 

St. Louis & New Orleans .5 Dec., 1963 2,000 2,010.00 
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$51,636 .75 
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Kansas City Terminal...... 4 Jan., 1960 $15,000 $12,975.00 
Missouri Pacific........... 5 Nov., 1978 5,000 4,835.00 
New York Central......... 5 Oct., 2013 5,000 4,725.00 
New York, New Haven 

& Hartford (Harlem 

River—Port Chester)... .. 4 May, 1954 10,000 10,000.00 
Northern Pacific........... 6 July, 2047 2,000 1,930.00 
Ree 4 Jan., 1938 3,000 2,970.00 
Pere Marquette............ 4 July, 1956 5,000 5.000 .00 
Pere Marquette........... 5 July, 1956 500; 
Rio Grande Western....... 4 July. 1939 5,000 4,375.00 
St. Paul & Kansas City 

4% Feb., 1941 5,000 4,550.00 
Southern Indiana.......... 4 Feb., 1951 2,000 2,000.00 
Southern Pacific........... 4% May, 1969 10,000 9,195.00 
Wilkesbarre & Eastern......5 June, 1942 2,000 2,000.00 

$103,974 .75 
Pousuic UTILITIES: 
Alabama PowerCompany ..5 June, 1951 $5,000 $4,475.00 
Alabama Water Service 

5 Jan., 1957 3,000 2,872.50 
Appalachian Power Com- 

5 June, 1941 6,000 5,460.00 
Associated Gas & Electric...444 May, 1958 5,000 4,750.00 
Blackstone Valley Gas & 

ns 5 Jan., 1939 1,000 800 .00 
Boston Elevated Railway 

41 Oct., 1937 8,000 7,960.00 
Detroit Edison Co. ........ 4 Oct., 1965 5,000 5,200.00 
Duquesne Light Co. ....... 3% June, 1965 5,000 5,106.25 
Cedars Rapids Manufac- 

turing & Power Co........ 5 Jan., 1953 5,000 4,800.00 
Gatineau Power Com- 

5 June, 1956 5,000 4,931.25 
Georgia Power Company ..5 Mar., 1967 5,000 4,875.00 | 
Illinois Power & Light 

5 Dec., 1956 5,000 4,887.50 
Indianapolis Power & | 

eae 5 Jan., 1957 5,000 5,062.50 | 


) 
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Corp. of Kansas......... 


1935.] 
Iowa Public Service 

5 June, 
Kings County Elevated 

Railroad Company....... 4 Aug., 
Manitoba Power Company 

Narragansett Electric 

5 Jan., 
New England Gas & Elec- 

tric Association.......... 5 Sept., 
New Orleans Public Ser- 

5 June, 
New York Central Electric 

Corporation. 5% Mar., 
New York Steam Corpora- 

6 May, 
Niagara Falls Power 

6 Nov., 
Northern New York 

Northern States Power...... 

cc 5 Apr., 
Ohio Power Company....... 5 July, 
Ohio Public Service 

Ontario Power Co.......... 5 Feb., 
Pacific Telephone & Tele- 

graph Company......... 5 May, 
Portland General 

Electric Company....... 41% Sept., 
Public Service Company of 

Sept., 
San Diego Water Supply 

Socony Vacuum Oil Co..... 3% Oct., 
Tennessee Electric Power 

Terre Haute Traction & 

Light Company......... 5 May, 
Texas Electric ServiceCo. 5 July, 
Union Electric Light & 

Power Company of 

5% Jan., 
United Power & Light 


1957 


1949 


1951 


1957 


-» 1947 


1955 


1950 


1947 


1950 


1955 


1941 
1952 


1954 
1943 


1952 


-, 1960 


1954 


1955 
1950 


1956 


1944 


1960 


1954 


1947 


$6,000 $5,850.00 


5,000 
5,000 
7,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
10,000 
4,000 
7,000 


5,000 
5,000 


5,000 
3,000 


5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


5,000 
3,000 


6,000 
2,000 
5,000 
9,000 


5,000 


4,060 .00 
4,960 .00 
6,930.00 
4,950 .00 
4,950 .00 
5,000 .00 

10,412.50 
3,500 .00 
6,730 .00 


4,300 .00 
4,833 .25 


4,675 .00 
2,880 .00 


4,725 .00 
4,593 .75 
4,975 .00 


5,050 .00 
3,007 .50 


5,865 .00 
2,000 .00 
4,875 .00 
9,112.50 


4,950 .00 
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Utah Light & Traction 
5 Oct., 1944 $5,000 $4,590.00 
Virginia Electric & Power 
5 Oct., 1955 5,000 4,912.50 
Western United Gas & 
Electric Company....... 5% Dec., 1955 6,000 6,000.00 
Wisconsin, Minnesota Light 
& Power Company, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin....... 5 May, 1944 5,000 4,975.00 
$210,662 .00 
INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
Boston Metropolitan Build- 
ings Incorporated........ 5 June, 1942 $6,000 $5,865.00 
Ellicott Square Company... . 
5 Mar., 1935 6,500 6,110.00 
Second International Secu- 
rities Corporation........5 Feb., 1948 5,000 4,775.00 
United States Rubber 
5 Jan., 1947 2,000 1,743.75 
18,493 .75 
Total Bonds $384,767 .25 
Par Boox 
STOCKS VALUE VALUE 
BANKS: 
100 First National Bank of Boston........ $2,000 $3,433.00 
200 National Shawmut Bank of Boston ... 5,000 7,835 .00 
50 State Street Trust Co................ 5,000 13,750 .00 
16 Webster & Atlas National Bank of 
290 Worcester County Tr. Co. (Class A) .. 2,900 5,800 .00 
25 Worcester County Tr. Co. (Common). 250 250 .00 
$32,868 .00 
RAILROADS: 
50 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
(5% Non-Cumulative Preferred) .. . $5,000 $4,777.13 
30 Atlantic Coast Line (Common)....... 3,000 5,580 .00 
50 Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (4% Non- 
Cumulative Preferred)............ 5,000 3,797 .28 
9 Boston & Albany Railroad........... 900 1,080 .00 
6 Boston & Maine Railroad (7% Cumu- 
lative Prior Preference)............ 600 600 .00 
50 Boston & Maine Railroad (5% Cumu- 
lative Preferred A)........ccccccee 5,000 .00 


| 
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5 Great Northern Railway Company.... 
9 New London Northern Railroad 


35 Northern Railroad (New Hampshire) 
20 Pennsylvania Railroad Company... .. 
50 Pere Marquette Railway Company 
(5% Cumulative Prior Preference) 
50 Southern Railway Company (5% Non- 
Cumulative Preferred). ........... 
50 Union Pacific Railroad Company (4% 
Non-Cumulative Preferred)........ 
30 Union Pacific Railroad Company 


Pusuic UTILITIES: 
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50 Alabama Power Company ($5 Preferred) No Par 


200 American Telephone & Telegraph 
ann 
50 Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 
tion ($6 Preferred)................ 
50 Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York ($5 Cumulative Preferred)... . 

75 Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Company of Baltimore 

(5% Cumulative Preferred A)...... 

50 Duquesne Light Company (5% Cumu- 
lative First Preferred)............. 
50 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates (44% 
Prior Preference)... 
25 Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of 
50 Electric Bond & Share Company 
50 Electric Bond & Share Company 
25 Engineers Public Service Company 
($5 Convertible Preferred)......... 

30 Fall River Gas Works Company...... 
26 Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light Com- 

65 Haverhill Electric Company......... 
50 Kansas City Power & Light ($6 First 
Preferred Series B)............... 


2,500 
No Par 
No Par 


No Par 
750 


$320 .00 


810.00 
3,350.00 

784.41 
4,991 .25 
5,018.75 
4,266 .25 


3,000 .00 


$4,862 .50 
21,876 .00 
5,137 .50 


5,062 .50 


7,500.00 
4,975.00 
3,785 .00 
4,300.00 
5,437 .50 
4,897 .50 


2,493.75 
1,198.68 


832 .65 
2,225 .00 


$43,375 .07 
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50 Long Island Lighting Company 
(6% Cumulative Preferred, SeriesB) $5,000 $5,237.50 
50 Metropolitan Edison Company ($6 
No Par 5,000 .00 
15 New England Telephone & Telegraph 
1,500 1,492 .50 
120 North American Company........... No Par 3,475 .00 
50 North American Edison Company 
($6 Cumulative Preferred)......... No Par 5,193,75 
200 Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
(6% Cumulative First Preferred)... 5,000 5,480 .00 
50 Queens Borough Gas & Electric Com- 
pany (6% Cumulative Preferred). . . 5,000 4,987 .50 
50 Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 
(6% Preferred,SeriesD) ........ 5,000 5,018.75 
100 Southern California Edison Company 
(544% Cumulative Preferred, SeriesC) 2,500 2,525 .00 
625 United Gas Improvement Company 
50 United Gas Improvement Company 
No Par 4,753.75 
100 Western Massachusetts Companies... No Par 3,000 .00 
$138,602.99 
INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
100 Aetna Insurance Co. (Fire) ......... $1,000 $3,000.00 
100 American Founders Corporation (6% 
Cumulative First Preferred Series 
50 American Tobacco Company (6% 
Cumulative Preferred)........... 5,000 5,843 .75 
25 Boston Insurance Co..............- 2,500 8,500 .00 
50 Boston Wharf Company (Common). . 5,000 5,300 .00 
1500 General Electric Common.......... No Par 28,125.00 
27 Insurance Company of North America 270 706 .25 
50 International Harvester Company (7% 
Cumulative Preferred)........... 5,000 6,737 .50 
8 Pullman Incorporated.............. No Par 351.50 
250 Radio Corporation of America... .. . No Par 1,000 .00 
100 Standard Oil of New Jersey......... 2,500 3,000 .00 
5 United States Envelope Company 
(7% Cumulative Preferred)....... 500 475 .00 
100 United States Steel Corporation 
(7% Cumulative Preferred)....... 10,000 13,387.50 $81,439 .00 
Total Stocks $296,285 .06 
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MortTGace Loans 


$8,975 .00 
Estate 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHANDLER BuLLock, Treasurer 


Worcester, Mass., September 30, 1935. 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, 
beg leave to state that the books and accounts of the Treasurer 
have been examined for the year ended September 30, 1935, and 
the securities called for in the foregoing report have been examined 
and verified by Cooley & Marvin, Public Accountants, and their 
certificate is submitted. 


(Signed) Homer Gace, 
Dante. W. LIncoun, 
Auditors 
October 1, 1935. 


Worcester, Mass., October 1, 1935 


We have examined the books and accounts of the Treasurer fo 
the American Antiquarian Societyfor the year ended September 30, 
1935, and found that all expenditures had been properly approved, 
and that all the income which should have been received during the 
period under review has been properly accounted for and we 
examined or satisfactorily accounted for all the securities in the 
foregoing list and the values as shown are in accordance with the 
books of the Society as at September 30, 1935. 


(Signed) & Marvin, 
Public Accountants 
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1832 


1840 
1852-1867 
1884 
1858-1878 
1858, 1868 
1868 
1868, 1879 
1869 
1871-1910 
1873, 1874 
1872 
1874, 1881 
1881 
1882 
1884 
1886, 1899 
1907 
1889 
1895 
1900 
1900, 1917 
1900-1920 
1905 
1907 
1909 
1910-1930 


1910-1928 


1910-1928 
1910-1928 
1910-1928 


1910-1930 
1911-1928 
1911, 1919 
1912 

1912, 1913 


American Antiquarian Society 


ContTrisutTors OF $500 AND MORE TO THE Socizery’s 


INVESTED Funps 


Isaiah Thomas, Worcester (legacy)............... 
Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester (legacy).......... 
William McFarland, Worcester (legacy)........... 
Stephen Salisbury, 
Stephen Salisbury, Worcester (legacy). ........... 
Levi Lincoln, Worcester (legacy $940)............. 
Benjamin F. Thomas, Boston (legacy $1000)....... 
Edward L. Davis, Worcester. 
Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury (legacy $200)... . . 
John P. Bigelow, Boston 
Ebenezer Alden, Randolph (legacy $1000)......... 
Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester (legacy)............. 
Samuel I’. Haven, Worcester (legacy)............. 
George Chandler, 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester. ..............-. 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy)......... 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester (legacy). ........... 
George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy)............. 
John C. B. Davis, Washington, D.C.............. 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Calif. (legacy $5000) . 
Andrew McFarland Davis, Cambridge (legacy $6000) 
Andrew H. Green, New York (legacy)............. 
Charles E. French, Boston (legacy)............... 
Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester (legacy). ...... 
Charles G. Washburn, Worcester (legacy $5000)... . 
Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester (legacy).......... 
Charles H. Davis, Worcester... . 
Henry W. Cunningham, Boston................. 
Eugene F. Bliss, Cincinnati. 
A. George Bullock, 
William B. Weeden, Providence................. 
Charles L. Nichols, 
Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester...............-- 
Samuel S. Green, Worcester. 
James L. Whitney, Cambridge (legacy & accum.)... 
Francis H. Dewey, 
Samuel A. Green, Boston (legacy $5000)........... 
Samuel V. Hoffman, New York.................. 
Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden................ 
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$23,152 
500 
500 
21,545 
20,000 
1,700 
1,040 
500 
1,100 
500 
10,600 
500 
1,000 
1,100 
5,000 
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8,125 
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1913 


1920-1931 
1921 
1921-1930 
1922-1927 
1926 
1927 


1928 


1929 
1929-1930 


1930 


1932 


Report of the Treasurer 


Albert H. Whitin, Whitinsville................... 
Daniel Merriman, Boston (legacy)................ 
Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy)............. 
Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy)......... 
Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N. Y. (legacy $10,000) 
Nathaniel Paine, Worcester (legacy).............. 
John W. Farwell, Boston (legacy $5,000) ......... 
Bernard C. and Walter R. Steiner, Baltimore....... 
Jerome R. George, 
William B. Scofield, Worcester................... 
George F. Fuller, Worcester. 
Leonard Wheeler, Worcester. 
Theodore T. Ellis, Worcester. 
Charles L. Allen, Worcester. 
William T. Forbes, Worcester. 
Mrs. Mary C. Bullock, Worcester. ..............- 
William 8. Mason, Evanston, Ill.................. 
Hampton L. Carson, Philadelphia................ 
Mrs. Fannie C. Lincoln, Worcester. .............. 
Paul B. Morgan, Worcester... 
Forrest W. Taylor, Worcester... 
George I. Rockwood, Worcester ................ 
Worcester Telegram Publishing Company, Worcester 
George Crompton, 
George 8. Barton, Worcester... . 
Charles M. Thayer, 
Clarence S. Brigham, Worcester.................- 
Henry R. Wagner, San Marino, Cal. ............. 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt................. 
Carnegie Corporation of New York............... 
Thomas B. Lawler, New York .......ccccccscces 
Frances Crocker Sloane, New York............... 
Clarence W. Bowen, New York..............++++ 
A. 8. W. Rosenbach, New York. 
James B. Wilbur 


$1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
4,000 A 
11,000 
38,123 
6,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,500 
2,500 
1,000 
5000 | 
2,500 
1,000 
1,000 
500 
2,500 
500 
750 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
5,000 
5,625 
5,000 
10,000 
5,625 i 
| 5,000 
1,500 
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| 1,000 iy 
5,000 7 
30,000 
100,000 
7,500 
1,000 
| 5,000 
5,000 
| 
| 2,000 
5,000 
| 100,000 
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Revisep List or Funps 


“Fund of $12,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah 
Thomas. Called “‘Librarian’s and General Fund” 1858. Amounted 
in 1927 to $35,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 

“Fund of $5,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called “‘Collection and Research Fund,” 1858. Amounted in 1927 
to $17,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 

“Bookbinding Fund,” established 1856 through gift of $5,000 
from Stephen Salisbury. Present amount is $7,500. 

“Publishing Fund,’ established in 1857 through subscriptions 
of about $5,500. Increased by bequest of $10,000 from Stephen 
Salisbury in 1884. Present amount is $32,000. 

“Isaac and Edward L. Davis Fund,” established by gifts of 
$1,500 from Isaac Davis in 1868 and $5,000 from Edward L., 
Davis. Present amount is $23,000. 

“Lincoln Legacy Fund,” established in 1868 by bequest of 
$1,000 from Levi Lincoln and increased by accumulation of un- 
expended interest. Increased in 1927 by gift of $2,500 from Waldo 
Lincoln and called “Levi Lincoln Fund.” Present amount is 
$9,500. 

“Benjamin F. Thomas Fund,” established in 1879 by bequest 
of $1,000 from Benjamin F. Thomas. Present amount is $1,000. 

“Tenney Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $5,000 from 
Joseph A. Tenney. In 1928 it was called the “Joseph A. Tenney 
Fund.” Present amount is $5,000. 

“Alden Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Ebenezer Alden. In 1928 it was called the ‘““Ebenezer Alden Fund.” 
Present amount is $1,000. 

“Haven Fund,” established in 1882 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Samuel F. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $1,500 and increased in 
1927 to $3,500 by adding bequest of $2,000 from Frances W. 
Haven; and called the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” Present 
amount is $3,500. 

“George Chandler Fund,’ established in 1884 by bequest of 
$500 from George Chandler. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,000 
from his daughters, Mrs. Mary Chandler Bullock and Fanny 
Chandler Lincoln. Present amount is $5,500. 
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“Francis H. Dewey Fund,” established in 1889 by bequest of 
$2,000 from Francis H. Dewey. Increased in 1927 by gift of 
$5,625 from his son, Francis H. Dewey. Present amount is 
$10,500. 

“George E. Ellis Fund,” established in 1895 by bequest of 
$10,000 from George E. Ellis. Present amount is $17,500. 

“John and Eliza Davis Fund,” established in 1900 by gifts of 
$1,000 each from John C. B. Davis, Horace Davis and Andrew 
McF. Davis. Increased in 1910 by gift of $1,000 from Andrew 
MeF. Davis. Present amount is $5,000. 

“Life Membership Fund,” established by vote of Council in 
1901. Amounted in 1928 to $4,650 when it was made part of the 
“General Fund.” 

“Salisbury Legacy Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of 
$200,000 from Stephen Salisbury. Depleted by cost of construction 
of Library Building. Amounted in 1928 to $104,348 when it was 
called “Stephen Salisbury, Jr. Fund.” Present amount is 
$104,500. 

“Frances W. Haven Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of 
$2,000 from Frances W. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $2,000 
when it was made part of the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” 

“Purchasing Fund,” established at $4,000 in 1909 by vote of 
Council, both principal and income to be spent in purchase of 
libraries or parts of libraries. 

“Charles F. Washburn Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of 
$5,000 from Charles G. Washburn. Increased in 1927 by gift of 
$10,000 from same donor. Increased in 1928 by bequest of $5,000 
from same donor. Present amount is $20,000. 

“James F. Hunnewell Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of 
$5,000 from James F. Hunnewell. Present amount is $5,000. 

“Special Gifts Fund,” established in 1910 as a fund for special 
gifts, both principal and income to be spent for specific purposes. 

“Centennial Fund,” established in 1910 by vote of Council. 
Amounted in 1927 to $33,550 when it was made part of “General 
Fund.” 

“Eliza D. Dodge Fund,” established in 1910 by bequest of 
$3,000 from Eliza D. Dodge. Present amount is $3,000. 
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“James Lyman Whitney Fund,” established in 1912 by bequest 
from James Lyman Whitney. Present amount is $1,958.09. 

“Samuel A. Green Fund,” established in 1919 by bequest of 
$5,000 from Samuel A. Green. Present amount is $5,000. 

“Andrew McF. Davis Fund,” established in 1920 by bequest of 
$6,000 from Andrew McF. Davis. Present amount is $10,000. 

“Nathaniel Paine Fund,” established in 1921 by bequest of over 
$38,000 from Nathaniel Paine. Present amount is $37,000. 

“Bernard C. Steiner Fund,” established in 1927 at $1,000 by 
bequest from Bernard C. Steiner and gifts from Walter R. Steiner. 
Present amount is $1,000. 

“Charles A. Chase Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $2,500 
each from Mrs. Alice Chase Gage and Thomas Hovey Gage. 
Present amount is $5,000. 

“Henry R. Wagner Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of 
$30,000 from Henry R. Wagner, the income to revert to the 
Society after death of himself and wife. Present amount is $30,000. 

“General Fund” so named in 1927 includes the “Librarian’s and 
General Fund,” the “Collection and Research Fund,” the “Life 
Membership Fund” and the “Centennial Fund.” Present amount 
is $158,614.00. 

“Tsaiah Thomas Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $5,000 
from Frances Crocker Sloane. Increased in 1930 by $2,000. 
Present amount is $7,000. 

“James B. Wilbur Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $100,000 
from James B. Wilbur. Present amount is $100,000. 

“Henry W. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest 
of $50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is 
$50,000. 

“Mary H. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest 
of $50,000 from Henry W.Cunningham. Present amount is $50,000. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


WHEN Pantagruel was on his travels in a far 
country, he met a stranger in a desert place and, 
wishing to pass the time of day, addressed him in the 
language of that country, which the other traveller by 
no means understood. He then tried him with the 
languages of the neighboring kingdoms and with those 
of distant lands but all without success. After many 
futile efforts, it chanced that he let fall a remark in his 
native tongue and so discovered that the other was a 
citizen of his own province. 

In like manner the good people of Worcester are 
sometimes obliged to travel to foreign parts in order to 
meet the worth and fame of the American Antiquarian 
Society and to learn that this neighbor of theirs lives in 
the same province and speaks their own language. 
That this is not always true is evident from the follow- 
ing episode which occurred not many weeks since in 
our library. 

One day, a tall, white-haired, elderly gentleman, the 
attorney for a famous New York corporation, came to 
our building and, after introducing himself, said: 

‘When I was a student at Worcester Tech some 
forty years ago, I was a frequent reader in the old 
building of this Society. Now I have come back to 
find the information I need for an important case on 
which I am engaged—information which I have failed 
to discover elsewhere but which I hope you may have 
here.”’ 

After a short search, the necessary facts were found 
and our old friend went happily away with just the 
information he had come so far to seek. The moral of 
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this story is that when once a reader is familiar with 
the rich resources of our library, he will remember the 
helpful and courteous assistance he has received and, 
though an entire generation has grown to manhood in 
the meantime, will come back for further aid, with the 
assurance that he will always receive the same willing 
and efficient assistance. 

During the past year many old friends have returned 
to use our library and many new friends have been 
made among the scholars of our country. As in years 
gone by, they have come from almost every state and 
from abroad. As usual, their inquiries have been 
varied and interesting. 

The Department of Justice wished to know on 
which side of a certain island in the Potomac, canal 
boats passed in descending the river in the eighteen 
twenties; a literary historian was anxious to find out 
what edition of the Bible the colonial preacher Michael 
Wigglesworth used; and a collector wanted to dis- 
cover which of Roger Williams’ books contained his * 
original shorthand notes and also the present owner of 
the book. 

One student was in need of material on the evolution 
of the observance of Christmas in colonial New 
England; a manufacturer came in search of an account 
of the invention and early manufacture of nuts and 
bolts; while an artist, commissioned to model a statue 
of a continental post rider for the Post Office Depart- 
ment, needed authentic pictures of the early post rider 
and his trappings. 

We were able to date a letter of William Ellery for 
one investigator from the writer’s statement that he 
“dined yesterday with the Marine Society” and that 
“In the evening I went to Monsieur Quesnay’s 
concert.’’ We discovered for a Connecticut historian 
which roads Rochambeau’s army marched along in 
their progress through that state during the Revolu- 
tion; and were of some assistance to a New York 
writer who wanted to find out about the surreptitious 
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circulation of ‘The Memoirs of a Woman of Pleasure’”’ 
in eighteenth century New England. 

For a magazine article on early American forestry 
we helped supply illustrations of the making of char- 
coal and potash, of pit sawing and of the riving of 
timber. A banking periodical borrowed our unique 
set of their own early volumes in order to make a 
photostat copy to replace their lost files. A historian 
was glad to discover from our contemporary news- 
papers how the famous Ashburton Treaty was received 
in the United States when it was first announced. 

The development of the Sunday newspaper and the 
observance of Sunday throughout the country up to 
the Civil War interested one writer, while another 
needed the story of the beginnings of our modern press 
associations and the development of co-operative 
journalism. 

A librarian from Paris came to learn how best to 
preserve and care for her remarkable library of 
ethnology and archeology; an Alaskan historian 
needed material for his forthcoming book; an old time 
fifer was made happy by the discovery of the music 
played by the fifers of the Revolution. The date of 
manufacture of a Worcester-made melodeon was 
supplied to a lady in Virginia after an examination of 
the directories and advertisements of the period. A 
paper mill was supplied with samples of eighteenth 
century English and American handmade paper to be 
used in developing an imitation antique paper. 

The history of time telling before the invention of 
watches and clocks was supplied to a correspondent 
from Colorado; while the obscure facts regarding the 
marriage and divorce of the once famous, trouser 
wearing Dr. Mary Walker were supplied to her 
biographer. Other assistance was given to many 
biographers from all parts of the country and much 
necessary information was found for novelists, essayists, 
historians and bibliographers. 

Facts regarding slave insurrections in the United 
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States were made available to a Negro historian, and 
early letters of famous Americans were brought to 
light for use in a New York radio broadcast. A list of 
books on the Upper Canadian Rebellion and informa- 
tion regarding American prisoners who were trans- 
ported to Van Dieman’s Land was sent to a historian 
and collector in far off New South Wales; while three 
investigators came from Nova Scotia to find material 
on their history which they could not discover at home. 

Mayan murals interested a student from Connecti- 
cut and the social and historical significance of the 
captivity of whites by the Indians seemed the most 
attractive of topics to a graduate student from Brown 
University. Eighteenth century American songsters 
appealed to another Brown student; American gothic 
church architecture brought us a student from 
Harvard; the history of the American lyceum, a 
student from Illinois. All of these found material 
which richly paid them for their visits and so did the 
student from Missouri who wished to learn the influ- 
ence of the writings of Addison and Steele on American 
periodicals of the eighteenth century. The British 
attitude toward the northern blockading of southern 
ports during the Civil War was found by one student 
working with our newspapers and another from 
Tennessee felt repaid by what he found on our coun- 
try’s early relations with South America. 

And so they come each year from all over the land 
and from far lands as well—the serious investigators 
to whom the Antiquarian Society is a never-failing 
source of information. Many a student goes away 
happy after his hours or weeks or months of work with 
our collections and many an author’s introduction or 
foreword acknowledges his indebtedness to us for at 
least a part of the material he has made available to 
the reading public. 


ACCESSIONS 


Though our total accessions during the past year 
reflect our reduced purchasing power, we have been 
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in 1814. Also attributed to John Wesley Jarvis 


Supposed original life portrait by Elizabeth Emmet painted in New York 
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extremely fortunate in having generous friends. And, 
since cash was scarce, we have turned to the good 
old Yankee custom of swapping, for we have many 
duplicates which other libraries would like to have. 
As a result, we have added to our collections during the 
twelvemonth more rare, choice and costly material 
than at any time within the recollection of our oldest 
member. This year we have added to the library: 


Books 5185 
Pamphlets 9422 
Prints, maps, manuscripts, etc. 9727 
Unbound newspapers 1374 
Total for the year 25,708 


This year’s additions give us a total of 221,157 
bound volumes and 351,205 pamphlets, or a grand 
total of 572,362 titles in the library, exclusive of the 
more than half a million of manuscripts, prints, maps, 
broadsides, etc. 


THE RoBEerT FuLToN PoRTRAIT 


An oil portrait of Robert Fulton, attributed by a 
former owner to the distinguished American painter, 
John Wesley Jarvis, was presented to the Society this 
summer by our Vice-president, Mr. Clarence W. 
Bowen. 

It is curious that this splendid portrait, which may 
well be considered the most important painting of the 
great inventor, is so little known. It was exhibited at 
the New York Historical Society during the Hudson- 
Fulton Celebration in 1909 but apparently has not been 
seen in any other exhibition of American portraits. 
So far as can be discovered, it has never been re- 
produced in any book or article on Fulton, nor does 
any mention of it appear in any publication relating 
to Jarvis. It was briefly noted in Alice Crary Sut- 
cliffe’s “Robert Fulton and the Clermont” and in 
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H. W. Dickinson’s ‘‘Robert Fulton.’”’ However, this 
portrait was so highly valued as an authentic likeness 
of the inventor that it was chosen as the inspiration for 
the face of Buberl’s full length bronze statue of Fulton 
erected years ago in the Fulton Ferry House in 
Brooklyn. 

The study of the numerous portraits of Robert 
Fulton is most confusing, since those made from life 
have been frequently copied and sometimes assigned 
to artists who obviously could not have executed 
them. (Dickinson, p. 277-279.) In this discussion, 
however, we need not consider those which differ in 
type from our newly acquired portrait. There are at 
least six, however, which have so many similarities as 
to point to a common origin and presumably only one 
of them was painted from life. We will record the 
available information regarding them all and leave 
the reader to determine for himself which is the 
original. 

All but two of these portraits are half length, with 
Fulton seated with his left arm over the back of his 
chair, with his face turned slightly toward the right 
and with his hands clasped in his lap, the right hand 
uppermost. He is dressed in a ruffled shirt with high 
collar, a dark coat, light trousers and wears a light sash. 
His hair, except in the Ludlow and perhaps in the 
Cutting portrait, is rumpled and very curly. A dark 
drapery is in the background and through a window 
at Fulton’s right a ship may be seen in the distance. 
In our painting, this craft is a steam floating battery 
while in the three other half length portraits it is a 
brig in the act of being blown up. Let us now examine 
these six portraits individually. 

1. Tae AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Soctety Porrrart. Half- 
length portrait as described in previous paragraph.! Accom- 
panying this painting is the statement of Mr. Raymond P. 
Vinton that it is a “Portrait of Robert Fulton, painted by 
Jarvis for Mr. Charles Wilkes, presented by Mrs. David 


1See frontispiece. 
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Colden, daughter of Charles Wilkes, to Rev. Francis Vinton, 
March 4th 1864.” On the other hand, Fulton’s great-grand- 
daughter and biographer, Mrs. Alice Crary Sutcliffe, says in 
one of her magazine articles on the inventor (Century, October, 
1909, p. 825) that this portrait “formerly belonged to Fulton’s 
biographer, Cadwallader D. Colden, and was subsequently 
given by Mrs. [David] Colden to the late Dr. Vinton.” At any 
rate, we may be fairly sure that Mrs. David Colden gave the 
portrait to Rev. Francis Vinton in 1864, that on his death in 
1872 the portrait descended to his daughters who removed it 
to their home at Pomfret, Connecticut, and that on the death 
of the last of the two daughters, Miss Gertrude Vinton, the 
portrait was sold by her brother, Mr. Raymond P. Vinton, in 
July of this year, to Mr. Bowen, who immediately presented it 
to our Society. 

Let us examine the two conflicting statements as to the 
provenance of the portrait. To begin with, there seems no 
doubt that the portrait was owned by Mrs. David Colden in 
1864. Since her husband had died in 1850 and she had no 
children to inherit the Fulton portrait, it would be natural for 
her to present it to her old friend and pastor, Rev. Francis 
Vinton, Rector of Trinity Church. There is, however, no proof 
that the portrait was ever owned either by Mrs. Colden’s 
father Charles Wilkes or her father-in-law Cadwallader D. 
Colden. It seems doubtful that the portrait was painted for 
Wilkes, for at the time of Fulton’s death in 1815, the former 
was holding a subordinate position in the Bank of New York, 
and we have no positive proof that he knew Fulton. 
Cadwallader D. Colden, however, was Fulton’s most intimate 
friend and first biographer and actually used this Fulton 
portrait as a frontispiece for his biography. It would have 
been most natural for him to have owned this portrait of his 
friend, and the fact that he published an engraving of it and 
that it later turned up in the possession of his daughter-in-law, 
doubtless led Mrs. Sutcliffe to assume that the portrait had 
been painted for Colden. Though a possibility, other evidence 
tends to disprove this theory. 

The positive statement that the portrait was painted by 
John Wesley Jarvis was made by Mr. Raymond P. Vinton, and 
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this was doubtless the supposition in his family. The portrait 
is apparently unsigned, but if it had been painted from life by 
a famous artist, we would expect it to bear his signature. 
Jarvis was, indeed, famous in New York as a portrait painter 
just before Fulton’s death when this portrait must have been 
painted. He doubtless knew Fulton, and we know that he did 
paint Fulton’s friend Colden. But no list of Jarvis’ works and 
no account of his life mentions any portrait of Fulton from his 
brush. An examination of our portrait by those competent to 
judge gives us the unanimous opinion that it was painted by a 
talented amateur, but that the somewhat awkward treatment 
of the left arm, the folds of the clothing, the hands and the eyes 
would never have been painted by an artist of Jarvis’ skill, 
and that there is nothing about the portrait to suggest him as 
the painter. On the other hand, a miniature, obviously copied 
from a larger portrait of this general type, has been attributed 
to Jarvis and might have been copied by him. 

It is probable that our portrait was painted in New York 
shortly before Fulton’s death in 1815. Dickinson says that it 
“must have been painted between 1808 and 1815’ but because 
it shows the floating battery in the background it could not 
have been painted before 1814, the year the battery was built. 
Other portraits of this type have been attributed to Benjamin 
West, but he was not in America in 1814-15 and Fulton was 
not in London after 1806, so it is evident that West could not 
have painted this portrait. It was too poorly executed to have 
been the work either of West or Jarvis, so who could have 
painted it? 

The answer is found in Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet’s ‘Memoir 
of Thomas Addis and Robert Emmet with their ancestors and 
immediate family.”” New York, 1915, Vol. 2, pp. 523-527. 
Summarizing this narrative we find that the author’s aunt, 
Miss Elizabeth Emmet (Mrs. William H. Le Roy) was a 
talented amateur artist. Her father was one of Fulton’s 
attorneys and his intimate friend. Fulton was a constant 
visitor at their New York home and, finding that she had 
talent, he “devoted much of his spare time for several years to 
perfecting Miss Emmet’s skill in portrait painting.” “During 
one of Fulton’s visits to my grandfather’s [Thomas Addis 
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Emmet I] house, he became engaged in an animated discussion 
with Colden, or some other gentleman present. My aunt 
[Elizabeth Emmet] in a moment of inspiration, made a pencil 
sketch of Fulton. . . . Before it was finished, Fulton seeing her 
at work, jumped up and seized it. He was so much impressed 
with the talent shown, that he at once arranged that my aunt 
should paint his portrait under his direction, and in the position 
she had sketched him. It was painted without delay, and when 
nearly finished he took the brush from her hand and painted 
in the gun boat [floating steam battery] ‘Fulton No. 1,’ as seen 
through the open window. This circumstance establishes the 
fact that the Emmet portrait of Fulton was painted shortly 
before his death, and after the vessel had been sheathed.” 

The keel for this craft was laid on June 29, 1814 and on 
October 29th of that year she was launched. Fulton’s original 
working drawings and a contemporary print of the launching of 
the vessel show that the floating steam battery in the back- 
ground of our portrait is the same craft. Since an entirely 
different ship appears in the other portraits of this type, it 
would seem probable that ours is the original painting made by 
Miss Emmet in her home in the latter half of 1814. 

Dr. Emmet states that the chair in which Fulton sits in this 
and all of the other similar portraits is an Emmet family chair 
which he often saw in the home of his Aunt Elizabeth in his 
boyhood. It was one of a set of chairs still owned by Mrs. 
Le Roy in the 1850s. This fact, of course, tends to emphasize 
the fact that the original portrait was by Miss Emmet. 

When Cadwallader D. Colden published his life of Fulton in 
1817 he used as his frontispiece the Emmet portrait showing 
the floating battery. Beneath it runs the legend: “Miss 
Emmett [sic] Pinxit. W. S. Leney Sculpsit. Robert Fulton 
Esq’. Kirk & Mercein Publishers N. York.’ This book was 
copyrighted, June 24, 1817. In the early winter of that year an 
engraved portrait of Fulton appeared in Part 2 of Delaplaine’s 
“Repository” opposite p. 201. This number was reviewed in 
the “‘Analectic Magazine,’’ December, 1817. Dr. Emmet 
thought that this engraving was from the same plate as the 
other but reworked. It is more probable, however, that it is a 
copy of the first engraving, made on another copper. 
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The Delaplaine Repository engraving shows two marked 
changes from that in the life of Fulton: the floating battery 
has been replaced by an exploding brig; and the painter’s 
name has been changed from “‘Miss Emmett’ to “B. West 
P.R.A.” The same engraver’s name appears in both plates. 
Dr. Emmet claims that Delaplaine and his grandfather were 
not friends and so the former, out of spite and in order to 
enhance the value of the portrait in his book, refused to give 
Emmet’s daughter credit for having painted the original 
portrait but deliberately and falsely attributed it to the famous 
Benjamin West. 

The reason for substituting the exploding brig for the 
floating battery in the background of the portrait as engraved 
for Delaplaine is easily explained. Delaplaine wished to 
attribute the portrait to West but the floating battery definitely 
dated the picture 1814, at which time West was in London and 
Fulton in New York. Delaplaine therefore had his engraver 
insert the exploding brig, copied from one of Fulton’s published 
drawings, in order to date the original portrait back to 1806, 
the year Fulton left London. The view inserted by Delaplaine 
represents the blowing up by one of Fulton’s torpedoes of the 
brig Dorothea off the coast of Deal on October 15, 1806, a few 
days before Fulton sailed for the United States. Even this 
trick of the publisher is not conclusive for it would not seem 
possible for West to have executed the oil portrait of Fulton in 
the few days between the blowing up of the brig and his 
departure for America. And he certainly could not have 
painted the two portraits of Fulton attributed to him within 
this limited time even if Fulton, who was busy visiting various 
English cities at the time, could have found time to give 
several sittings to a portrait painter. 

To make his deception still more plausible, Delaplaine dated 
his engraving 1815 so that it would not appear that he had 
copied the 1817 engraving in the life of Fulton. Dr. Emmet 
claims that all of the supposed original oil portraits of this type, 
showing the exploding brig, are copies of the Delaplaine 
engraving made after Fulton’s death. Let us return to the 
later history of the Emmet oil portrait as it was told to Dr. 
Emmet by his aunt, the artist. The portrait was lent about 
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1847 to Dr. John W. Francis, the Emmet family physician and 
a member of the Antiquarian Society. It was still in his 
possession at the time he wrote his “Old New York” in 1857, 
in which he mentions the portrait as the work of Miss Elizabeth 
Emmet. After the death of Dr. Francis in 1861, his son sold 
the Fulton portrait which had hung in his father’s home for a 
number of years and which he thought had belonged to his 
father. 

From 1861 to the present, the Emmet portrait of Fulton has 
disappeared but in 1864 Mrs. David Colden, who doubtless 
knew the Francis family, since both families were intimate 
with the Emmets and had been close friends of Fulton, was 
in possession of the portrait now owned by this Society. That 
she may have secured it from the Francis estate is not improb- 
able. Furthermore, our portrait is the only oil portrait of 
Fulton known to have the steam floating battery in the back- 
ground, the others all having the exploding brig. A comparison 
of our portrait with the engraving of Miss Emmet’s portrait in 
the life of Fulton shows the two to be almost identical. The 
similarity is so marked that there can be little doubt, from the 
evidence now available, that our portrait was the original from 
which the engraving in the life of Fulton was made and there- 
fore that ours is the original life portrait of Fulton by Elizabeth 
Emmet, painted in New York in 1814, with the view of the 
floating battery added to the painting by Fulton himself. 
According to Dr. Emmet, the portrait was sold by Dr. Francis’ 
son as an original by West and as such it was offered to 
Dr. Emmet himself who refused to purchase it, knowing that it 
was the work of his aunt, and not that of the great painter 
whose name had later been associated with it and whose name 
had greatly enhanced its commercial value in the eyes of the 
seller. 

2. THe Rosert Futton Lupitow Portrait. Half-length 
seated oil portrait attributed to Benjamin West. Face heavier 
and more forbidding than in our pleasant faced portrait, hair 
smooth and orderly and not rumpled and curly as in most of 
the other portraits. Details of accessories less distinct than in 
the other portraits and chair arm not shown. Has the exploding 
brig in background. Reproduced in New York State Educa- 
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tion Department. “Hudson-Fulton Celebration.” Albany, 
1909, p. 53 and elsewhere. 

According to family tradition,' this portrait was purchased by 
Fulton’s son-in-law, Charles Blight, at the sale of the effects of 
Benjamin West for $2000.00. He gave it to his wife Julia 
Fulton Blight from whom it descended to their daughter Mary 
Blight, the wife of Francis Macrea of Philadelphia. Having no 
children, she later gave the portrait to her aunt, Fulton’s 
daughter, Cornelia Livingston Fulton (Mrs. Edward Charles 
Crary) who gave it to her nephew Robert Fulton Ludlow, of 
Claverack, N. Y., son of her sister Mary Livingston Fulton 
(Mrs. Robert M. Ludlow). On his death, the portrait passed 
into the possession of his widow who presumably still has it. 

3. THe Ropert Futton Cuttine Portrait. Oil portrait 
attributed to Benjamin West, similar to No. 2. No reproduc- 
tion known. Supposed to have been owned by Robert Barlow 
Fulton, only son of Robert Fulton, who died unmarried in early 
manhood at the home of his aunt, Mrs. William Cutting, sister 
of Mrs. Robert Fulton. On the death of Robert Barlow Fulton, 
the portrait is supposed to have passed to his aunt, Mrs. 
Cutting and from her to her son, the late Robert Fulton 
Cutting. It is presumably still owned by his estate. 

Mrs. Sutcliffe, in a recent letter to the writer, says that this 
portrait accompanied Robert Fulton when he returned to 
America in 1806 and that the present Ludlow portrait which 
is supposed to have remained in West's possession, was 
probably painted as a precaution against the danger of the 
loss of the first portrait by shipwreck. 

4. Toe New York Historicau Socrery Mrnrature. Said 
to have been painted by Robert Fulton from one of the oil 
portraits attributed to Benjamin West. Costume and acces- 
sories much more distinct than in the other half length por- 
traits of this type. The face is more like that of the Antiquarian 
Society portrait than that of the Ludlow portrait. The explod- 
ing brig is in the background. Formerly owned by Robert 
Fulton Blight, son of Julia Fulton (Mrs. Charles Blight), 
daughter of Robert Fulton. Sold by Mrs. Robert Fulton 


IMrs. Sutcliffe says in a letter to the writer: “It is more than ‘tradition,’ it is 
known that the West portrait was purchased by Uncle Charles Blight in London.” 
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Blight (she had no children to inherit it) to Mr. Samuel V. 
Hoffman who presented the miniature to the New York 
Historical Society in 1924. While owned by Mrs. Blight it was 
reproduced in the Century, December, 1896, p. 169, but was 
not there credited to Robert Fulton as artist. It also appeared 
in Mrs. Alice Crary Sutcliffe’s “Robert Fulton,” New York, 
1930 and in the New York Historical Society Bulletin, January, 
1925, p. 109, where it is described as “‘painted by himself 
[Robert Fulton] after Benjamin West’s portrait.” Though 
there seems to be no proof that Fulton was the artist of the 
miniature, it is known that he did make a miniature from the 
Emmet portrait, which, however, would not have shown the 
exploding brig which appears in this miniature. For further 
discussion of the miniature by Fulton, see No. 6 below. 

5. Tae Erskine Hewitt Miniature. Head and shoulders 
only, curly hair, drapery in background, face resembles that 
of the Delaplaine engraving. Attributed to John Wesley Jarvis. 
Supposed to have been acquired from a widow of a relative 
of the Jarvis family by Mrs. Mary H. Sully who sold it to 
Mr. Erskine Hewitt of New York, May 19, 1933. On exhibition 
at the New York Historical Society from 1934 to date. The 
face resembles the so-called Benjamin West (Delaplaine) 
type rather than the portrait in the possession of this Society, 
attributed to Jarvis. A very well executed miniature, possibly 
copied by Jarvis. No reproduction known. 

6. Toe Mrs. ANDREW VAN Pett Mintature. Head and 
shoulders only, curly hair, plain background, face resembles the 
Antiquarian Society portrait, costume identical with that of 
the Society’s portrait. Attributed to Robert Fulton, who may 
have copied it from the Society’s portrait while still in the 
possession of Miss Elizabeth Emmet. Exhibited at the New 
York Historical Society during the Hudson-Fulton Celebra- 
tion in 1909 and then owned by the late Mrs. Lucy Walton 
Drexel of Penryn, Pa. Later secured by the present owner, 
Mrs. Andrew Van Pelt, of Radnor, Pa., who lent it for exhibi- 
tion at the New York Historical Society where it still is. 
Reproduced in Dr. Emmet’s “Memoir,” Vol. 2, p. 527, with 
the accompanying comment: 


It was well known to every one of the older members of the 
[Emmet] family that Fulton did paint his own miniature at 
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Mr. Emmet’s house, and as no painting of West was in his or 
Miss Emmet’s possession, Fulton, so the family claimed, 
copied Miss Emmet’s, which he appreciated so highly. The 
details to be seen in the work on this miniature show that it 
was painted either by Fulton, or by his only pupil, Miss Emmet, 
as the same are to be found in all of Miss Emmet’s portraits 
in the possession of the writer. With no knowledge of the 
history of this miniature previous to Mrs. Drexel’s ownership 
there can exist no doubt that Fulton painted it, since Miss 
Emmet did not. The deduction is then natural that this 
miniature is the one painted by Fulton at Mr. Emmet’s house 
as a copy of Miss Emmet’s portrait. 


THE GREELEY AND WEBSTER PORTRAITS 


Portraits of two other famous Americans have 
come to us this year as the gift of Colonel Samuel E. 
Winslow. That of Horace Greeley was painted from 
life by Mr. [Philip 8.?] Harris in 1870 and was orig- 
inally intended to be hung on the walls of the Long 
Island Historical Society. Difficulties arose, however, 
and the portrait remained in the possession of Mr. John 
Winslow for whom it had been painted. The following 
letters in the Winslow correspondence have to do with 
the portrait and so we quote them. 


Office of 
Van Cott, Winslow & Van Cott, 
Counsellors at Law, 
No. 15 Nassau Street, 
New York, Nov. 5th 1869 
Hon Horace Greely, 
Dear Sir: 

Let this introduce Mr. Harris whom we know to be an 
excellent Artist and a very worthy Gentleman, and who it is 
proposed will paint your portrait which is to be presented to 
the Long Island Historical Society. 

The subscribers desire your portrait not only for general 
reasons but because they recognize the important contributions 
you have already made to our National History and which on 
that account will make your portrait a more fitting and wel- 
come addition to the collections of our Historical Society. 

Mr. Harris has had the honor to paint the portraits of 
Ex Judge Selah B. Strong, Judge Greenwood, A. A. Low, his 
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father the late Seth Low, Joshua M. Van Cott, Capt Duncan, 
John Winslow and others. 
His success in these gives us abundant reason to believe that 
he will secure for us a most excellent portrait of yourself. 
With great respect 
[JoHN WINSLOW] 


After the completion of the portrait John Winslow 
received the following letter in the well-known 
illegible scrawl of the famous editor: 


New York Tribune 
New York, May 10, 1871 
Dear Sir: 

I have yours of this date informing me of the presentation of 
my portrait to the Brooklyn [sic] Historical Society by your- 
self and other friends, to whom please convey the hearty 
acknowledgements of Yours, 

Horace GREELY 
John Winslow Esq. 
15Nassau St. 
City 

The portrait of Daniel Webster is, unfortunately, 
by an unknown artist but is quite different in style and 
period from the three other portraits of the great 
orator already in our collection, and so it is most 
welcome. 


Tue McIntire Bust or VOLTAIRE 


By a happy chance, an excursion into the dusty 
corner of one of our storerooms recently brought to 
light, in a heap of broken and discarded plaster casts, a 
lost and forgotten bust of Voltaire, exquisitely carved 
in wood by a master craftsman. On comparison with 
our well-known bust of Governor Winthrop, carved for 
Dr. William Bentley by Samuel McIntire, it was found 
that the Voltaire was by the same great artist, the 
famous woodcarver of Salem whose chisel created 
many a beautiful mantelpiece and not a few ships’ 
figureheads for the merchant princes of the old seaport. 
The busts are virtually the same height and their 
bases are nearly identical. There can be no doubt that 
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they both came to our Society as part of the Bentley 
bequest and that the good doctor secured them as 
companion pieces a century and a quarter ago. Mr. 
Homer Eaton Keyes, editor of Antiques, speaks of 
the Voltaire bust in the October issue of his magazine 
as “Samuel MclIntire’s masterwork ...’’ He also calls 
it: ‘a masterpiece unsurpassed among examples of 
American sculpture in wood.” The two busts now 
stand on either side of the beautiful David Wood clock 
on the mantelpiece in your librarian’s office. 


A Lire or IsataH THOMAS 


The founder of our Society has waited all too long 
for an adequate biographer to tell the story of his 
patriotism, his fame as a printer and his achievements 
as a scholar and benefactor. An interesting and 
authoritative biography’ has at last appeared from 
the pen of Mrs. Annie Russell Marble, a well-known 
Worcester author who wrote the volume as her tribute 
to the memory of Worcester’s first printer and phil- 
anthropist. The volume is based on the Thomas 
papers and publications in our library and on a con- 
siderable amount of new information brought together 
for the first time by the author. 

“From ’Prentice to Patron. The Life Story of 
Isaiah Thomas” is appropriately dedicated to our 
Council and should appeal to every member and friend 
of the Society. It is handsomely printed, well illus- 
trated and adequately indexed. It will prove a val- 
uable addition to every public and college library and 
should be on the shelves of every school of journalism, 
American history seminar, bookseller and collector of 
Americana. 


NEWSPAPERS 


We expect professional historians to know the value 
of our newspaper collection and to be interested in its 


‘Marble, Annie Russell. From ’Prentice to Patron. The Life Story of Isaiah Thomas. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1935. 326 p., 8 plates, 8vo. $3.00. 
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growth and use but when the President of the United 
States takes a moment from his busy day to send us a 
valuable addition to our files and accompanies his gift 
with an appreciative personal letter, we have reason to 
be particularly pleased. Here is his letter: 


The White House 
Washington 
November 1, 1934 

The American Antiquarian Society, 

Worcester, Massachusetts. 

GENTLEMEN: 

In going over some of my old papers I find the enclosed odd 
numbers of Volumes I and II of the newspaper called the 
Canal, published in Panama in 1882, at the time of the French 
Canal operation. 

Knowing of the excellent newspaper collection of the 
Antiquarian Society, I think you may have copies of these 
papers. If you have them, would you be good enough to send 
these back to me; if not, I shall be glad to present them to the 
Society. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. RoosEVELT 


We did not have any of this important early Canal 
Zone newspaper and so were very happy to place it on 
our shelves as the gift of our most distinguished mem- 
ber. The Panama Canal was the official newspaper 
of the French company which began but abandoned 
the digging of the Canal which Colonel Goethals was 
later to finish under the direction of another dis- 
tinguished member of the Roosevelt family. This 
paper was printed in both French and English and the 
file received includes 25 issues or about half of the 
year’s total. It is, indeed, a rare file and will be very 
valuable to historians. 

Among the thousands of newspapers received during 
the year it is difficult to single out those worthy of 
special mention. The long run of the Hartford, 
Connecticut Mirror, from 1812 to 1832, of which Mr. 
Lemuel A. Welles gave us the years 1809-1810, will be 
in constant use and so will the fine early years of the 
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New Jersey Journal, published at Elizabeth from 1788 
to 1789 and from 1791 to 1794; the Newark Gazette, 
from 1794 to 1799 and the Trenton Gazette for the 
Revolutionary years of 1778 and 1782. 

The rarest New York file secured this year is the 
unique run of the Rising Sun, published at Kingston 
during 1793 and 1794 by William Copp and Samuel 
Freer, the latter destined to become famous as the 
publisher of the Ulster County Gazette of January 4, 
1800. It is very difficult to pick up early files of the 
Saturday Evening Post but we managed, some years 
ago, to secure a very fine run of this important paper. 
This year we were able to add the years 1856 through 
1860. 

A volume of the Wilmington, Mirror of the Times 
for 1804, in perfect condition, was secured to help 
complete the excellent run of this valuable paper 
already on our shelves. It is the office file and has the 
name of James Wilson, the editor, written on several 
of its pages. 

An unusually large number of scattering issues of 
early New York and mid-western papers have been 
added to our collection recently, partly by exchange 
but largely through the important and generous gift of 
between 500 and 1000 issues presented by Dr. Thomas 
O. Mabbott of New York, about 150 of which ap- 
peared before 1820. We also secured the Ohio State 
Journal, a Columbus newspaper, in a fine long run 
from 1837 to the Civil War; and the very rare Western 
Sun, of Vincennes, for 1817 and 1820-1827. 

When a California newspaper file earlier than 1855 
comes to light it is a matter of congratulation for tho 
library lucky enough to secure it. Such files are none 
too common on the Pacific coast and eastern libraries 
have very few indeed. We were, therefore, very much 
pleased when Mr. Taylor sent us a fine file of the first four 
volumes of The Pacific, for 1852-1855, a religious and 
family weekly newspaper published in San Francisco 
and edited by Rev. J. W. Douglas and three assistant 
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editors including Rev. T. Dwight Hunt whose auto- 
graph in the first volume shows this to have been his 
own editorial file. This paper is full of local history 
and contains a few interesting woodcuts of early 
California views. The New York Historical Society 
has 20 issues of this paper but we have found no other 
file east of the Rockies. 

It may be of interest to add a rough record of the 
other California newspapers before 1855 in the library: 


ISSUES 
[Coloma] Empire County Argus 1854 1 
[Coloma] Miner’s Advocate 1853 6 
[Columbia] Clipper and Gazette 1854 1 
[Columbia] Gazette 1855 1 
Los Angeles Star 1851-54 3 
Marysville Herald 1852 1 
[Placerville] El Dorado News 1853 5 
[Placerville] El Dorado Republican 1853 1 
Placerville Herald 1853 3 
[Sacramento] Democratic State Journal 1853 17 
[Sacramento] Daily Index 1851 2 
[Sacramento] Pictorial Union 1855 1 
Sacramento Daily Union 1851-3 5 
Sacramento Steamer Union 1853 6 
Sacramento Daily Times 1851 2 
Sacramento Transcript 1850-1 72 
{San Francisco] Daily Alta California 1850-4 497 
[San Francisco] Same, steamer ed. 1850-4 14 
{San Francisco] Weekly Alta California 1849 1 
{San Francisco] California Chronicle 1854-5 3 
{San Francisco] California Daily Courier 1850-1 2 
[San Francisco] Californian 1848 1 
[San Francisco] Golden Era 1853-4 5 
San Francisco Herald 1851-5 834 
San Francisco Weekly Herald 1852 1 
San Francisco Herald Price Current 1850 1 
San Francisco Evening Journal 1853 2 
{San Francisco] Oriental 1855 1 
{San Francisco] Daily Pacific News 1850-1 29 
[San Francisco] Pacific News 1849-50 5 
[San Francisco] Weekly Pacific News 1849-50 2 
[San Francisco] Daily Evening Picayune 1850-1 47 
[San Francisco] Daily Placer Times 1853-4 29 
[San Francisco] Placer Times and Transcript 3 
San Francisco Prices Current 1852-5 20 
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[San Francisco] Prices Current (weekly) 1853-5 107 
[San Francisco] Steamer Pacific News 1851 1 
[San Francisco] Steamer Placer Times 1853 1 
[San Francisco] Sun 1853 1 
[San Francisco] Daily Town Talk 1855 1 
{San Francisco] Wide West 1855 3 
San Jose Daily Argus 1851 1 
Shasta Courier 1852-4 3 
Sonora Herald 1852 1 
Stockton Journal 1852 1 
Stockton San Joaquin Republican [daily] 1852 1 
[Weaverville] Trinity Times 1855 1 


We also have hundreds of issues after 1855, includ- 
ing the following fine runs secured by exchange this 
year: 


[San Francisco] Evening Bulletin 1856-1874 


San Francisco Chronicle 1885-8, 1899-1926 
[San Francisco] Morning Call 1890-5 
Sacramento Daily Union 1860-74 
Sacramento Daily Record-Union 1875-6 

[Palo Alto] Daily Palo Alto 1892-8 


Our most valuable California file, however, is the 
fifty year run of the Napa County Weekly Reporter, 
1856-1882; and the Napa Weekly Journal, 1884-1905. 
Overland journeys, frontier narratives and pioneer 
mining news appear throughout the pages of the 
earlier volumes. 

From the foregoing tabulation it is evident that we 
are now able to supply the historian with a virtually 
complete run of California newspapers from the days 
of the Forty-Niners to our own times, thus making it 
unnecessary for the eastern student to journey to the 
Huntington Library or the University of California to 
find his first-hand journalistic history of the Pacific 
Coast. 

The more important newspaper files added to our 
collection during the past year are as follows: 


CALIFORNIA 


Pato Atto, Datty Pato 1892-1898 
SacraMENTO Daity Union, 1860-1874 
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SacRAMENTO Datity Recorp-Union, 1875-1876 
San Francisco CHRONICLE, 1899-1926 

San Francisco, Eventne 1856-1874 
San Francisco, Mornine Catz, 1890-1895 
San Francisco, THe Paciric, 1852-1855 


CANAL ZONE 
Panama CANAL, 1882, partial 

CONNECTICUT 
HartrorD, AMERICAN Mercury, 1832-1833 
Hartrorp, Connecticut Mrrror, 1812-1832 
HartrForD, EpiscopaL WATCHMAN, 1831-1832 
HARTFORD, INDEPENDENT Press, 1833 

DELAWARE 


Dover, Nationa Recorper, 1820-1821, partial 
WILMINGTON, MIRROR OF THE Times, 1804 


INDIANA 
VINCENNES, WESTERN Son, 1817, 1820-1827, partial 
MAINE 
PorTLAND, Down1no’s GazETTE, 1834-1836 
MARYLAND 


Bavtmore, Feperat Gazette, 1796 
Ba.tmore Sun, 1847-1848 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Fiac or Our Union, 1855-1856 
NEVADA 
ELKo INDEPENDENT, 1869 
NEW JERSEY 
EvizaBetu, New JERSEY JOURNAL, 1788-1789, 1791-1794 


Newark Gazette, 1794-1799, partial 
TRENTON GAZETTE, 1778, 1782 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY FREEHOLDER, 1845-1851 

Kinaston, Risine Sun, 1793-1794, partial 

New YorkK, CHURCHMAN, 1843-1845 

New York FREEMAN’s JOURNAL, 1841-1845, 1847-1854 
New York HeRa.p, 1844-1854 

New York, StraTesMan, 1828-1830, 1843-1845 

New York, Tempie or Reason, 1800-1801 

New York WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 1843 

Satem, NorTHERN CENTINEL, 1799, partial 
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OHIO 


Cincinnati, Linerty 1817-1818 

Co.tumsus, On10 Monrror, 1817-1827, partial 

State JOURNAL, 1837-1838 

CotumBus, WEEKLY State JOURNAL, 1841-1853 

Cotumsvus, Onto State JOURNAL, 1858-1860 

New Lisson, Onto Parrior, 1819, partial 
PENNSYLVANIA 

LANCASTER, INTELLIGENCER, 1802-1818, partial 

PuILaADELPHIA Darty 1863-1864 

PHILADELPHIA Press, 1858-1859 

PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY EVENING Post, 1856-1860 

PHILADELPHIA, TEMPLE OF REASON, 1801-1803 

York, CARTRIDGE Box, 1864-1865 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE, CHRISTIAN Montror, 1824 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE IsLAND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER, 1822-1824 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
CHARLESTON, Times, 1817-1819 


VERMONT 

DANVILLE, NortuH Srar, 1841-1847, 1850, 1858, 1861-1862, 1864- 
1865, 1873-1883 

NORTHFIELD AND MONTPELIER, VERMONT CHRISTIAN MESSENGER, 
1857-1859, partial 

Winpsor AND MOonTPELIER, VERMONT CHRONICLE, 1853-1876, 
partial 

WEST INDIES 

Bermupa Royat Gazette, 1844-1849, partial 

BERMUDIAN, 1843, 1864 

Demarara, New GuIANA CHRONICLE, 1833, partial 

Sr. Vincent Gazette, 1826, partial 


AMERICAN INCUNABULA 


Any book printed in the United States before 1701 
is bound to be both rare and interesting. Some scholars | 
wish to know what our seventeenth century American | 
worthies in their black robes and white wigs were ) 
thinking, while others are more concerned with the 
work of the ink-smeared, leather aproned journeyman 
printers of Cambridge and Boston who were turning | 
out on their crude presses the quaintly worded tracts 
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of the teachers at the university and the clergy of the 
colony. Students interested in either subject will find 
more of these precious pamphlets at the Antiquarian 
Seciety than anywhere else and so, for their con- 
venience, we are listing those titles which have reached 
our shelves during the year. Some of them replace 
imperfect copies already here but most of them are new 
to us. Any library would consider itself lucky to add 
one or two of these rare old pamphlets to its collections 
in a single year and so we are indeed fortunate to be 
able to report, for the first time since the days of Isaiah 
Thomas and Christopher Columbus Baldwin, that we 
have secured no less than twenty-five examples of 
American incunabula since our last annual meeting. 
One came to us as the gift of Mr. Jones, the others were 
presented by Mr. Hunnewell or were secured by a very 
fortunate exchange with our good neighbor, the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. They are as follows: 


DanFrortH, Samuge.. A brief recognition. Cambridge, 1671. Four 
copies located. 

MiTcHEL, JONATHAN. Nehemiah on the wall. Cambridge, 1671. 
Four copies located. 

Oakes, Urntan. New-England pleaded with. Cambridge, 1673. 
Four copies located. 

OXENBRIDGE, JoHN. New-England freemen warned. [Cambridge], 
1673. Two copies located. 

SHeparp, THomas. Eye salve. Cambridge, 1673. Four copies 
located. 

Torrey, Samueut. An exhortation. Cambridge, 1674. Four copies 
located. 

Hvupparp, Wiiu1aM. The happiness of a people. Boston, 1676. 
Seven copies located. 

ALIN, James. Serious advice. Boston, 1679. Two copies located. 
With imprint: John Foster. Also in our library with imprint: 
John Foster for Edmund Ranger. Two copies located. 

Samve.. Ne sutor. Boston, 1681. Six copies located. 

Torrey, Samus. A plea. Boston, 1683. Eight copies located. 

Witiarp, Samuge.. The only sure way. Boston, 1684. Four copies 
located. Issued with: The child’s portion. 

Apams, Wiiu1am. God’s eye. Boston, 1685. Four copies located. 

Martuer, Corron. The serviceable man. Boston, 1690. Three copies 
located. 
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Lopowick, CurisTian. A letter. [Philadelphia, 1691.] Two copies 
located. 

ALLYN, JOHN AND Prrxin, Wituiam. Their majesties colony of 
Connecticut in New-England vindicated. Boston, 1694. Two 
copies located. 

Wiuzarp, Samvueu. The character of a good ruler. Boston, 1694. 
Five copies located. 

Martuer, Corron. Observanda. Boston, 1695. Two copies located. 

Torrey, SamueL. Man’s extremity. Boston, 1695. Two copies 
located. 

Martuer, Corton. Ecclesiastes. Boston, 1697. Ist issue. We also 
have the second issue. Five copies located. 

Be.cuer, Joserx. Worst enemy conquered. Boston, 1698. Two 
copies located. 

Noyes, Nicnotas. New-England’s duty. Boston, 1698. Seven 
copies located. 

Matuer, Corron. Thirty important cases. Boston, 1699. Three 
copies located. 

MarTuer, Increase. The surest way. Boston, 1699. Three copies 
located. 

Martuer, Corton. A pillar of gratitude. Boston, 1700. Three copies 
located. 

Samvet. The fountain opened. Boston, 1700. Three 
copies located. 


IMPRINTS 


The sixteen following imprints appeared after 1700 
but they are so rare that not more than four of any of 
them have been located. These came largely from the 
Massachusetts Historical Society with a few from 
Mr. Hunnewell. 


PEMBERTON, EBENEZER. Souldier defended. Boston, 1701. Two 
copies located. 

WapswortH, Bensamin. Mutual love and peace. Boston, 1701. 
Three copies located. 

Sropparp, Sotomon. God’s frown. Boston, 1703. Three copies 
located. 

Sropparp, Sotomon. Danger of speedy degeneracy. Boston, 1705. 
Three copies located. 

An essay tending. Boston, 1707. Four copies ) 
located. 

Martuer, Corron. Very needful caution. Boston, 1707. Two copies 
located. 

CHEEVER, SAMUEL. God’s sovereign government. Boston, 1712. 

Four copies located. 
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Sropparp, Sotomon. Those taught by God. Boston, 1712. Four 
copies located. 

Matuer, Corton. Just commemorations. Boston, [1715]. Ist 
issue. Three copies located. 

Curier, Trworny. Firm union of a people. New London, 1717. 
Two copies located. 

Maruer, Corron. A good character. Boston, 1723. Two copies 
located. 

Marner, Corron. Repeated admonitions. Boston, 1725. Two 
copies located. 

Backus, Josern. Proclamation of . . . Joseph Jenks . . . answered. 
[New London], 1726. Two copies located. 

Arascot, ALEXANDER. Some considerations. Philadelphia: B. 
Franklin, 1732. Two parts issued separately. Four copies located. 

Beacu, Jonn. A sermon shewing. Newport, 1745. Three copies 
located. 

Paine, Sotomon. Short view. Newport, 1752. Four copies located. 


THE MATHERS 


The recent purchase by Mr. Tracy W. McGregor 
of Washington, D. C., of the famous William Gwinn 
Mather collection of the writings of the Mather family 
is a matter of no little interest to our Society since this 
fine assemblage of early New England worthies is 
second only to our own. Our library, with its unsur- 
passed collection of Mather books, manuscripts and 
family portraits, should indeed, be considered the 
Mather shrine of the nation. It is a matter of no 
little satisfaction that Mr. McGregor has made it 
possible for Mr. Thomas J. Holmes to continue the 
great study of the writings of the Mather family so 
well begun in his Increase Mather Bibliography. Mr. 
Holmes will soon be installed in one of our alcoves, 
busily engaged on a companion volume covering the 
works of Cotton Mather. 

It is interesting that we have added to our Mather 
collection this year two manuscript sermons by 
Cotton Mather and nine of his first editions, as well as 
one precious seventeenth century tract by Increase 
Mather. Their titles will be found in another part of 
this report. 
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New ENGLAND ELECTION SERMONS 


In the early days of New England it was the custom 
of the governing officials and the legislature of each 
colony to listen to an annual sermon on the day the 
legislature convened. These election sermons, as they 
were called, are of considerabie historical value for, 
mixed with the theology of the day, we find in them a 
great deal of fiery patriotism and not a little current 
history which makes them eagerly sought after by 
students, librarians and collectors. 

One of the notable collections of Massachusetts 
election sermons brought together during the last fifty 
years was that formed by our former member, Mr. 
James Frothingham Hunnewell of Boston. It in- 
cluded not less than 165 sermons, ranging in date from 
1667 to 1883. Among them there were 14 printed 
before 1701 and 90 from 1701 to 1800. Many of them 
were of great rarity and it took many patient years 
of enthusiastic searching to assemble them. It is a 
matter of great satisfaction that this collection has 
been presented to our Society by Mr. James Melville 
Hunnewell, for it filled many gaps in our own splendid 
collection which is now one of the two best in existence. 
Two or three rare titles also came by exchange with the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 

Election sermons were also preached in the Ply- 
mouth Colony, in Connecticut, in Vermont and in New 
Hampshire. Though in two instances there are better 
collections of the election sermons of individual states, 
our collection is much the best for the whole of New 
England. Of Massachusetts sermons, our library, 
lacking but two, is tied for first place, we have one of 
the two known Plymouth Colony sermons, ours is the 
third best collection of Connecticut sermons, the best 
Vermont collection and the third best collection of New 
Hampshire sermons, missing perfection by the lack of 
only two sermons. 


Since no adequate checklist of these sermons has 
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been published, we have supplied such a list elsewhere 
in these Proceedings, giving locations in the principal 
libraries of the various States where the sermons were 
delivered. 


THE HUNNEWELL ILLUSTRATED AMERICANA 


Those of us who have been privileged to visit the 
Hunnewell home in Boston have seen in its beautiful 
library many of the rare and valuable illustrated 
volumes of early American exploration, travel and 
history the assembling of which was, for many years, 
the principal hobby of Mr. James Frothingham 
Hunnewell. Many of these volumes, collected a 
generation ago, could not be found today even though 
a search were made through all the rare book shops 
of Europe and America. 

Our older members will remember the charming 
papers which Mr. Hunnewell read before our Society, 
in which he described the choicest treasures of his 
splendid collection of ‘Illustrated Americana.’”’ Mr. 
James Melville Hunnewell has now given this precious 
collection of hundreds of illustrated volumes to the 
Antiquarian Society where it will ever remain as a 
memorial to the scholarly tastes of his father and as a 
reminder of his own generosity. This collection cannot 
be adequately described in the space of this report 
but there is no doubt that it is the most valuable single 
gift of books made to the Society since the days of 
Isaiah Thomas. 

Our library has never been rich in early European 
publications concerning America and so it was not 
surprising to find that ninety per cent of the Hunnewell 
collection was not duplicated on our shelves. It includes 
not a few sixteenth century and many seventeenth 
century titles. There are many of the most famous 
voyages, early books on the Indians and histories and 
explorations in the West Indies, Central and South 
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America. The eighteenth century is largely represented 
and there are a few extreme rarities of later date. 

The mere names of the authors in this library are 
magic words to the historian and the collector. Acosta, 
Apianus, Beverley, Bordoni, Las Casas, Cavendish, 
Champlain, Charlevoix, De Bry, Hennepin, De Laet, 
Lahonton, Maximilian, Montanus, Ramusio, Solis, 
De Vries—all played important parts in telling the old 
world of the wonders of the new. 

There is in this collection a set of De Bry’s Great 
Voyages in German which will look well beside our set 
of the Latin edition; as well as a set of the Small 
Voyages in German. The excessively rare collection of 
28 folio views of American cities called: ‘‘Scenographia 
Americana”’ published in London in 1768 is complete 
with title and contents, in its original boards and is one 
of two known complete sets in any condition. “A set 
of plans and forts in America’? London, 1765 is not 
only of great historical value but there are only about a 
half dozen copies known and this one belonged to 
William Makepeace Thackeray. The collection also 
contains the first American edition of the second part 
of ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’”’ Boston, 1744, of which we 
already have the excessively rare first part. Of later 
treasures, there are two of unusual interest: the “‘Route 
from Liverpool to Great Salt Lake Valley,” published 
in Liverpool in 1855 and containing 30 plates showing 
the beginnings of many of our western cities. This 
copy is in its fifteen parts, each in original wrappers and 
in this condition may well be unique, for Wagner 
describes the work as “‘of very great rarity.’”’ Of even 
greater scarcity is Henry J. Warre’s ‘‘Sketches in 
North America and the Oregon Territory,’”’ a collection 
of 20 folio views on the Pacific Coast, published in 
London about 1846 or 7. Smith could locate only two 
copies, both on the Pacific Coast. 

The following brief list of the more interesting titles 
will give a more complete idea of the usefulness of the 
Hunnewell collection: 
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CHECKLIST OF SELECTED TITLES FROM THE HUNNEWELL AMERICANA 


Aa, Janssoon van der. Naaukeurige versameling . . . Reysen na Oost en 
West-Indien. Leyden: Pieter Van der Aa, 1706—7. 

Acosta, Christoval. Aromatum & medicamentorum in Orientali India. 
Antverpiae: Christophori Plantini, 1582. 

Acosta, Joseph de. Historie naturael en morael van de Westersche Indien. 
Amsterdam: Broer Iansz, 1624 

The American traveller. London: J. Fuller, 1745 

Apianus, Petrus. Cosmographicus. Landschutae: D. Joannis Weyssen- 
burgers, 1524 

Apianus, Petrus. Cosmographia. Antuerpiae: Gregorio Bonito, 1550 

Aublet, Fusée. Histoire des plantes de la Guiane Frangoise. Paris: 
Pierre-Francois Didot, 1775 

B., T. A compendious account of the whole art of breeding the silk-worm. 
London: John Worrall, 1733 

Bacqueville de la Potherie. Histoire de l’Amerique septentrionale. Paris: 
Nyon fils, 1753 

Baerle, Kaspar van, and Pisa, Gulielmus. Rerum per octennium in 
Brasilia. Clivis: Tobiae Silberling, 1660. Same, Amsterdam: Johannis 
Blaeu, 1647 

Barrere, Pierre. Nouvelle relation de la France Equinoxiale. Paris: 
Piget, 1743 

Bellin, 8S. Description geographique de la Guiane. Paris: Didot, 1763 

Benzoni, Girolamo. La historia del mondo nuovo. Venetia: Francesco 
Rampazetto, 1565 

Bergomas, Jacob Philip. Supplementi chronicarum. Venetiis: Georgii de 
Rusconibus, 1513 

Beverley, Richard. Histoire de la Virginie. Amsterdam: Thomas Lom- 
brail, 1707 

Bible, Old Testament, Psalms. Psalterium Hebraeum, Graecum, Arabicum 
et Chaldaeum. Gennae: Porrus, 1516. (Contains sketch of Columbus) 

Blome, Richard. Englisches America. Leipzig: Johann Grossens Witwe 
und Erben, 1697 

Bodmer, Charles. Voyage dans !’intérieur de l’Amerique du Nord. Paris: 
Arthus Bertrand, 1840-3 

Bontekoe, Willem. Iournael ofte . . . Oost-Indische reyse. Hoorn: Isaac 
Wilemsz, 1646 

Bordoni, Benedetto. Libro di. Vinegia: Nicolo d’ Aristotile, dette Zoppino, 
1528 

Bossu, N. Nouveaux voyages aux Indes Occidentales. Paris: Le Jay, 


1768 
Bouchette, Joseph. The British dominions in North America. London: 
Longman, 1832 


Bouchette, Joseph. A topographical dictionary of the province of Lower 
Canada. London: Longman, 1832 
{[Bowdoin, James?] A short narrative of the horrid massacre in Boston. 
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Boston: Edes & Gill, & T. & J. Fleet, 1770. Same, London: Bingley, 
1770 
Broeck, Mathias van den. Journael of te historiaelse beschrijvinge. 
Amsterdam: Gerrit van Goedesbergen, 1651 
Bunyan, John. Pilgrim’s progress, second part. Boston: John Draper for 
Thomas Fleet, 1744. Ist Amer. ed. 
Butel-Dumont, George Marie. Memoires historiques sur la Louisiane. 
Paris: Cl. J. B. Bauche, 1753 
Byron, John. Narrative. London: 8. Baker, 1768 
Cabrera, Paul Felix. Description of the ruins of an ancient city, discovered 
near Palenque, Guatemala. London: Henry Berthoud, 1822 
Caldcleugh, Alexander. Travels in South America. London: John Mur- 
ray, 1825 
Campanius, Thomas. Kort beskrifning om provincien Nya Swerige uti 
America. Stockholm: Sal. Wankijfs, 1702 
Camus, Armand Gaston. Mémoire sur la collection des grands et petits 
voyages [de De Bry]. Paris: Baudouin, 1802 
Carver, Jonathan. Reize door Noord-Amerika. Leyden: A. & J. Honkoop, 
1796 
Casas, Bartolomé de las. Narratio regionum. Oppenheimii: Johan-Theod. 
de Bry, 1614 
Casas, Bartolomé de las. Den vermeerden spieghel der Spaensche Tier- 
annije-geschiet in Westindien. Amsterdam: Cornelis Lodewijckss. 
vander Plasse, 1621 
Catherwood, Frederick. Views of ancient monuments in Central America. 
London: F. Catherwood, 1844 
Cavendish, Thomas. Journalen van drie voyagien. Amsterdam: Jacob 
Pietersz Wachter, 1643 
Champlain, Samuel de. Les voyages de las Nouvelle France. Paris: Louis 
Sevestre, 1632 
Chappe d’Auteroche, Jean. Voyage en Californie. Paris: Charles-Antoine 
Jombert, 1772 
Charlevoix, P. de. Histoire et description generale de la Nouvelle France. 
Paris: Pierre-Francois Giffart, 1744 
Cieza de Leon, Pedro de. La chronica del Peru. Anvers: Martin Nucio, 
1554 
Cieza de Leon, Pedro de. Parte primera de la chronica del Peru. Anvers: 
Tuan Bellero, 1554 
Clavigero, Francesco Saverio. Storia antica del Messico. Cesena: 
Gregorio Biasini, 1780-1 
Coreal, Francois. Recueil de voyages dans l’Amerique Meridionale. 
Amsterdam: J. Frederic Bernard, 1738 
Coreal, Francois. Voyages aux Indes Occidentales. Amsterdam: J. 
Frederic Bernard, 1722 
Cornut, Jacques Philippe. Canadensiom plantarum. Paris: Henricum 
Gvenon, 1651 
Cotter, Richard. Sketches of Bermuda. London: Effingham Wilson, 1828 
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Cranz, David. Historie von Grénland. Barby: Heinrich Dettes Ebero, 
1765-70 

Cranz, David. Historie van Groenland. Haarlem: C. H. Bohn and 
Amsterdam: H. de Wit, 1767 

Cranz, David. The history of Greenland. London: Brethren’s Society, 
1767 

Crevecoeur, Michel William St. John. Voyage dans la haute Pensylvanie. 
Paris: Maradan, 1801 

Davies, John, translator. The history of the Caribby-Islands. London: 
J. M. for Thomas Dring and John Starkey, 1666 

Debray, V. México y sus alrededores. Mexico: Decaen, 1855-6 

De Bry, Theodore. Great voyages in German. Frankfort am Mayn; 
Johann Wechel, etc., 1590-1630. Parts 1-12. Same, part 1 in English, 
1590 (facsimile). Same, Small voyages in German, 1597-1628. Parts 
1-8. aas also has the Great voyages in Latin, parts 1-11 and a second 
set of parts 1-5 

Dreyhundert auserlesene Amerikanische Gewiichse nach Linneischer 
ordnung. Niirnberg: Raspischen Buchhandlung, 1785-7 

Du Tertre, R. P. Histoire generale des Antilles. Paris: Thomas Jolly, 
1667-71 

Egede, Hans. Beschryving van Oud-Groenland. Delft: Reinier Boitet, 
1746 

Egede, Hans. A description of Greenland. London: C. Hitch, 1745 

Egede, Hans. Description et histoire naturelle du Groenland. Copen- 
hague: C. & A. Philibert, 1763 

Ellis, Henry. Voyage A la Baye de Hudson. Leide: Elie Luzac, 1750 

Ellis, Henry. Voyage A la Baye de Hudson. Paris: Desaint et Saillant, 
1750 

Exquemelin, Alexandre Olivier. Historie der boecaniers of vrybuyters van 
America. Amsterdam: Nicolaas Ten Hoorn, 1700 

Exquemelin, Alexandre Olivier. The history of the bucaniers of America. 
London: Tho. Newborough, 1698-1704 

Fage, Robert. Cosmography. London: 8. Griffin, 1667 

A fair account of the late unhappy disturbance at Boston. London: 
B. White, 1770 

Fermin, Philip. Nieuwe algemeene beschryving van de colonie van 
Suriname. Harlingen: V. van der Plaats Junior, 1770 

Feuillée, Louis. Journale des observations. Paris: Pierre Giffart, 1714-25 

Foresti, Jacobus Philippus. Nouissime hystoriarum. Venice: Albertinum 
de Lissona Vercellesem, 1503 

Franklin, Benjamin. Experiments and observations on electricity. 
London: David Henry, 1769 

Fregoso, Battista. Baptistae Fulgosi de dictis factisqe memorabilibus 
collectaneae, 1509 

Frézier, Amédée Francois. Reis-beschryving door de Zuid-Zee. Amster- 
dam: R. en G. Wetstein, 1718. Same in French, Amsterdam: Pierre 
Humbert, 1717. Same in French, Paris: Nyon, 1732 
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Froger, Francois. Relation d’un voyage. Amsterdam: Antoine Schelte 
1699 
Gage, Thomas. Nieuwe ende seer naeuwkeurige reyse door de Spaensche 
West-Indien. Utrecht: Johannes Ribbius, 1682. Same in French, 
Amsterdam: Paul Marret, 1695 
Garcillasso de la Vega. Histoire des Ynceas. Amsterdam: Jacques 
Desbordes, 1715 
Gioseppe di S. Teresa, P. F. Gio. Istoria delle guerre del regno del 
Brasile. Roma: Eredi del Corbelletti, 1698 
Gordon, William. History of the rise, progress, and establishment, of the 
independence of the United States. London: For the author, 1788 
Gottfriedt, Johann Ludwig. Newe welt und Americanische historien. 
Franckfurt: Merianischen Erben, 1655. 
The grand magazine of magazines, Vols. 1-2, 1758-9 
The grand magazine of universal intelligence. Vols. 1-3, 1758-60 
Grynaeus, Simon. Novvs orbis regionvm. Basileae: Io. Hervagivm Mense 
Martio, 1537 
H., J. The soldier’s faithful friend. London: J. Dodsley, 1766 
Hartsinck, Jan Jacob. Beschryving van Guiana. Amsterdam: Gerrit 
Tielenburg, 1770 
Harvey, Edward. The manual exercise. Boston: T. & J. Fleet, [1780-837] 
Hayden, Ferdinand Vandeveer. Sun pictures of Rocky Mountain scenery. 
New York: Julius Bien, 1870 
Hedendaagsche historie, of tegenwoordige staat van Amerika. Amsterdam: 
Isaak Tirion, 1766-9 
Hemmersam, Michael. West-Indianische Reissbeschreibung. Niirnberg: 
Paul Fiirstens, 1663 
Henneepin, Louis. Beschryving van Louisania. Amsterdam: Jan Ten 
Hoorn, 1688 
Hennepin, Louis. Nouveau voyage d’un pais plus grand que |’Europe. 
Utrecht: Antoine Schouten, 1698 
Hennepin, Louis. Voyage ou nouvelle decouverte. Amsterdam: Adriaan 
Brookman, 1704 
Heriot, George. Travels through the Canadas. London: Richard Phillips, 
1807 
Herlein, J. D. Beschryvinge van de volk-plantinge Zuriname. Leev- 
warden: Meindert Injema, 1718 
Hernandez, Francisco. Nova plantarum, anamalium et mineralium 
Mexicanorum. Rome: Sumptibus Blasii Deuersini & Zanobii Masotti, 
1651 
Herrera, Antoine de. Description des Indes Occidentales. Amsterdam: 
Michel Colin, 1622 ) 
Het groote tafereel der dwaasheid. [Amsterdam], 1720 
Hilliard d’Auberteuil, Michel René. Essais historiques et politiques sur 
les Anglo-Américains. Bruxelles, 1781-2 
Hughes, Griffith. The natural history of Barbados. London: The Author, 
1750 
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Humboldt, Alexander von. Vues des Cordilléres. Paris: E. Schoell, 1810 

Inga, Athanasius. West-Indesche spieghel. Amsterdam: Ianfz & Jacob 
Pietersz Wachter, 1624 

Isabelle, Arséne. Voyage a Buénos-Ayres. Havre: J. Morlent, 1835 

Jefferys, Thomas. A description of the Spanish islands and settlements 
on the coast of the West-Indies. London: T. Jefferys, 1762 

Kalm, Peter. Reis door Noord Amerika. Utrecht: J. van Schoonhoven 
en Comp., 1772 

Labat, Jean Baptiste. Nouveau voyage aux isles de l’Amerique. La Haye: 
P. Husson, 1724 

Labat, Jean Baptiste. Voyage du Chevalier Des Marchais en Guinée. 
Amsterdam: La Compagnie, 1731 

La Capelain. Ten beautiful panoramic views of Rio Janeiro. [Liverpool, 
n.d.] 

La Condamine. Journal du voyage fait par ordre du roi, a l’Equateur. 
Paris: Imprimerie Royale, 1751 

Laet, Janus de. Nouus orbis seu descriptionis Indiae Occidentalis. Libri 
XVIII. Lugd. Batav.: Elzevirios, 1633 

Lafitau, Joseph Francois. Histoire des découvertes et conquestes des 
Portugais dans le nouveau monde. Paris: Saugrain, 1733 

Lafitau, Joseph Francois. Moeurs des sauvages Americains. Paris: 
Saugrain, 1724 

Lafitau, Joseph Frangois. De zeden der wilden van Amerika. Gravenhage: 
Gerard Vander Poel, 1731 

Lahontan, Armand Louis de Delondarce de. Dialogues de Monsieur le 
Baron de Lahontan et d’un sauvage, dans l’Amerique. Amsterdam: 
Veuve de Boeteman, 1704 

Lahontan. Voyages dans l’Amerique septentrionale. Amsterdam: 
Francois l’Honoré, 1705 

Lambert, John. Travels through Canada and the United States. London: 
C. Cradock and W. Joy, 1814 

Le Beau, C. Avantures. Amsterdam: Herman Uytwerf, 1738 

Le Page du Pratz, M. Histoire de la Louisiane. Paris: De Bure, 1758 

Léry, Jean de. Histoire d’un voyage faict en la terre de Bresil. Geneve: 
Antoine Chuppin, 1580 

Léry, Jean de. Historia navigationis in Brasiliam. Genevae: Eustathij 
Vignon, 1594 

Ligon, Richard. A true and exact history of the island of Barbadoes. 
London: Peter Parker, 1673 

Linforth, James and Piercy, Frederick. Route from Liverpool to Great 
Salt Lake Valley. Liverpool: Franklin D. Richards, 1855. In original 15 
parts with wrappers. 

Linschoten, Jean Hugues van. Histoire de la navigation. Amsterdam: 
Evert Clappenburgh, 1638 

Loefling, Peter. Reise in Europa iind America. Berlin: Gottlieb August 
Lange, 1766 

The London magazine, vol. 39, 43-44, 1770, 1774-5 
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Long, Edward. History of Jamaica. London: T. Lowndes, 1774 
Lozano, Pedro. Histoire des tremblemens de Lima. La Haye, 1752 
Mc Kenney, Thomas L. and Hall, J. History of the Indian tribes of North 
America. Philadelphia: D. Rice & Co., [circa 1844]. Folio ed. 
Malham, John. The naval gazetteer. Boston: W. Spotswood and J. 
Nancrede, 1797 
Mallet, Allain Manesson. Description de l’Univers. Paris: Denys Thierry, 
1683 
Martens, Frederik. Nauwkeurige beschryvinge van Groenland of Spits- 
bergen. Amsterdam: Wed. van Gysbert de Groot, 1710 
Martiniere, Pierre Martin de la. Voyage des pais septentrionaux. Paris: 
Louis Vendosme, 1671. Same, Paris: Louis Vendosme, 1676 
Massachusetts magazine, vols. 1-8, 1789-1796 
Maximilian, Alexander Philipp, Prince. Travels in Brazil. London: 
Richard Phillips & Co., 1820 
Meares, John. Voyages from China to the north west coast of America. 
London: Logographic Press, 1790 
Melton, Edward. Zeldzaame en gedenkwaardige zee-en land-reizen. 
Amsterdam: Jan Ten Hoorn, 1681 
Miers, John. Travels in Chile and La Plata. London: Baldwin, Cradock 
and Joy, 1826 
Hollis, Thomas. Memoirs. London: Printed 1780 
Milbert, Jacques. Itineraire pittoresque du fleuve Hudson. Paris: 
Gaugain, 1828-9 
Méllhausen, Baldwin. Tagebuch einer reise vom Mississippi nach den 
kiisten der Sudsee. Leipzig: Hermann Mendelssohn, 1858 
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Montanus, Arnoldus. De Nieuwe en Onbekende Weereld. Amsterdam: 
Jacob Meurs, 1671 
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Montulé, Edouard de. A voyage to North America, and the West Indies. 
London: Richard Phillips & Co., 1821 
Moreau, Pierre. Klare en waarachtige beschryving in Brasil. Amsterdam: 
Jan Hendriksz en Jan Rieuwertsz, 1652 
Moreau de Saint-Méry, Médéric Louis Elie. Recuei! de vues des lieux 
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genant Jucatan. [n.p., n.d.) Reprint. 
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Amsterdam: Jacob van Meurs, 1682 
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Noort, Olivier van. Eigentliche und warhafftige beschreibung. Amster- 
dam: Corenlium Nicolaum, 1602 

N. [ougaret?]. Voyages aux cites de Guinée. Amsterdam: Etienne Roger, 
1719 

Nylant, Peter, and Hextor, Jan van. Het schouw-toneel der aertsche 
schepselen. Amsterdam: Marcus Willemsz Doornick, 1672 
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iques. Paris: L. Tenré, 1836 
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Parry, William Edward. Journal of a voyage for the discovery of a north- 
west passage. London: John Murray, 1821 

Pennsylvania magazine, vol. I, 1775 

Pernety, or Pernetti, Antoine J., l’Abbé (?). The history of a voyage to 
the Malouine (or Falkland) Islands. London: T. Jefferys, 1771 

Phillips, John. Mexico illustrated. London: E. Atchley, 1848 

Philoponus, Honorius [i.e., Gasper Plautius]|. Nova typis transacta 
navigatio. [n.p.], 1621 

Piso, William. Historia naturalis Brasiliae. Lugdun. Batavorum: 
Franciscum Hackium ... , 1648 

Piso, William. De Indiae utruisque re naturali et medica. Libri quatuor- 
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Zuriname. Amsterdam: Theodorus Crajenschot, 1763 

Plumier, Charles, and Burmannus, Joannes. Plantarum Americanarum. 
Amsterdam: Horto Medico, 1755-60 

Ponce, Nicolas, and Godefroy, M. Recueil d’estampes representant les 
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Etats Unis de l’Amerique. Paris: M. Ponce et M. Godefroy, [17847] 

Ramusio, Giovonni Battista. Delle navigationi et viaggi. Venetia: 
Giunti, 1563-5 

Recuerdos de Lima. Album tipos, trajes y costumbres dibujados y 
publicados. Lima: A. A. Bonnaffé, 1856 

Reining, Jan Erasmus. Zeer aanmerkelijke reysen. Amsterdam: Jan ten 
Hoorn, 1691 

Rochefort, Charles de. Histoire naturelle et morale des iles Antilles. 
Roterdam: Arnout Leers, 1665 

Rochefort, Charles de. Historische beschreibung der Antillen Inseln. 
Franckfurt: Wilhelm Serlins, 1668 

Ross, John. Narrative of a second voyage in search of the north-west 
passage. London: A. W. Webster, 1835 

Rugendas, Maurice. Voyage pittoresque dans le Bresil. Paris: Engel- 
mann & Cie., 1835 

St. James magazine, vol. I, 1774 

Scenographia Americana: or, a collection of views in North America and 

the West Indies. London: John Bowles, 1768 
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Schmidt, Julius. The stone sculptures of Copdn and Quirigu4. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1883 

Schouten, Willem Cornelisz. lIournal ou description du marveilleux 
voyage. Amsterdam: Guillaume Ianson, 1618 

De seldsaame en noit gehoorde wal-vis-vangst. Leiden, 1684 

A set of plans and forts in America. [London:] Mary Ann Rocque, 1765 

Settle, Dionyse. A true report of Martin Frobisher’s voyage, 1577. 
[Providence: John Carter Brown, 1868] 

[Skinner, Joseph, ed.] The present state of Peru. London: Richard 
Phillips, 1805 

Smith, Charles. The American war. New York: C. Smith, 1797 

Smith, William. Relation historique de l’expédition contre les Indiens de 
l’Ohio. Amsterdam: Marc-Michel Rey, 1769 

Smyth, Coke. Sketches in the Canadas. [n.p., n.d.] 

Solis y Rivadeneira, Antonio de. Historia de la conquista de Mexico. 
Amberes: Juan Bautista Verdussen, 1704. Same, Madrid: D. Antonio 
de Sancha, 1783 

Spilbergen, Joris van. Oost ende West-Indische spiegel. Leyden: Nicolaes 
van Geelkercken, 1619 

Staden, Hans. Warhafftig historia America. Franckfurt, [1557?] 

Stedman, John Gabriel. Narrative of a five years’ expedition . . . Surinam. 
London: J. Johnson, 1796. Same in Dutch, Amsterdam: Johannes 
Allart, 1799-1800. Same in French, Paris: F. Buisson, [1799]. 

[Steinhowel, Heinrich?]. Chronica beschreibung. Frankfort, 1535 

Stevenson, David. Sketch of the civil engineering of North America. 
London: John Weale, 1838 

[Tanner, Mathias?]. [Martyrdoms of Jesuit missionaries in North and 
South America, 1554—1675.] [n.p., circa 1675] 

Thevet, André. Les singularitez de la France Antarctique. Anvers: 
Christophe Plantin, 1558. Same, Paris: Maurice de la Porte, 1558 

The town and country builder’s assistant. Boston: J. Norman, [1786] 

The town and country magazine, vol. 8, 1776 

A true and particular relation of the dreadful earthquake at Lima. 
London: T. Osborne, 1748 

Ulloa, George Juan and Antoine de Juan y Santacilia. Voyage historique 
de l’Amerique. Amsterdam: Arkstee & Merkus, 1752. Same in English, 
London: L. Davis and C. Reymers, 1760 

Valades, Diego. Rhetorica Christiana. Perusiae, 1579 

Venegas, Miguel. A natural and civil history of California. London: 
James Rivington and James Fletcher, 1759 

Vidal, E. E. Picturesque illustrations of Buenos Ayres and Monte Video. 
London: R. Ackermann, 1820 

Vries, S. de. Curieuse aenmerckingen . . . Oost en West-Indische. Utrecht: 
Johannes Ribbius, 1682 

Wafer, Lionel. A new voyage and description of the Isthmus of America. 
London: James Knapton, 1699 
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Warre, Henry J. Sketches in North America and the Oregon Territory. 
[London:] Dickinson & Co., [1848] 

Winterbotham, William. Historical view of the American United States. 
London: J. Ridgway, 1795 

Zarate, Augustin de. Histoire de la decouverte et de la conquete du 
Perou. Paris: La Compagnie des Libraires, 1716. Same, 1742. Same in 
Spanish, Anvers: Martin Nucio, 1555 

Zorgdrageis, C. G. Bloeyende opkomst der Groenlandsche visschery. 
Amsterdam: Joannes Oosterwyk, 1720 


ALMANACS 


In spite of our 20,000 almanacs it is still possible for 
us to find a great many new ones each year. At the 
important Terry sale, which contained many Rhode 
Island almanacs of unusual rarity, there were four 
which we lacked and we were so fortunate as to secure 
them all. As a result of this lucky opportunity, we now 
have 11 of the 17 known almanacs printed in Rhode 
Island up to 1750, which equals the number in the 
Rhode Island Historical Society. The other new 
almanacs of the year include several later but equally 
rare issues from North Carolina and Virginia and about 
100 Pennsylvania German almanacs. Those of partic- 
ular rarity or interest are listed below: 


District or COLUMBIA 
Georgetown. Maryland and Virginia Almanac for 1798. For Rev. M. L. 


Weems 
NortH CAROLINA 
Halifax. Hodge’s Almanac for 1795, 1796, 1798, 1799 
Halifax. Hodge and Boylan’s Almanac for 1800, 1801, 1802, 1803, 
1805 
Raleigh. Boylan’s Almanac for 1807 
Raleigh. Coupee and Crider’s North and South Carolina Almanac 
for 1812 
Raleigh. Gale’s and Seaton’s North Carolina Almanac for 1813 
Raleigh. Gale’s North Carolina Almanac for 1815 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh. Western Ephemeris for 1796 
RuopeE IsLanp 


Newport. Leeds’ American Almanac for 1731. [Printed by William 
Bradford in New York or Philadelphia]. Only known 


copy 
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Newport. Rhode Island Almanac for 1734. Also in RIHS 
Newport. Poor Robin’s Rhode Island Almanac for 1741. Also in 
RIHS 
Providence. Poor Job’s Almanac for 1750. Copies located: AAS (lacks 
last leaf), HSP, LC (lacks title and 2 leaves), RIHS 
(lacks title and 5 leaves) 
VIRGINIA 


Petersburg. Virginia Almanac for 1788, 1792, 1795 

Petersburg. Bannaker’s Virginia and North Carolina Almanac for 1797 

Petersburg. Virginia Almanac for 1799 

Petersburg. Virginia and North Carolina Almanac for 1803, 1806, 1807, 
1808 

Richmond. Virginia Planter’s Almanac for 1809 

Richmond. Virginia Almanac for 1812 

Richmond. Virginia and North Carolina Almanac for 1813 


MISCELLANEOUS AMERICANA 


Funeral sermons are common enough but one 
seldom sees an early wedding sermon, especially with 
such a captivating title as this: ‘A wedding ring, fit 
for the finger. Or, the salve of divinity on the sore of 
humanity. With directions to those men that want 
wives, how to choose them; and to those women that 
have husbands, how to use them. Laid open in a ser- 
mon, at a wedding in Edmonton, by William Secker, 
preacher of the Gospel. Boston, in N. E. Reprinted by 
T. G. for N. Boone. 1705.”’ 92 p., 64mo. (314 by 2 in.) 

This amusing little volume is the second edition of 
the first American miniature book and is the only 
known copy with this imprint, Dr. Rosenbach (no. 6) 
having a copy which was printed for N. Buttolph. 
Though our copy is slightly defective, it is still a 
precious bit of tiny bookmaking and would make any 
member of the “LXIVMOS” club green with envy. 
Because of the book’s imperfections the donor wishes 
to remain anonymous but we thank him just the 
same. The Boston Public Library has the unique copy 
of the first American edition, printed by Samuel Green 
for T. Harris in 1690. It is a diminutive octavo of six 
unpaged signatures and measures 274 by 1% inches. 
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What is probably the earliest American tract relat- 
ing to New Hampshire is entitled: “‘A short narrative 
of the claim . . . of the heirs of . . . Samuel Allen . . . to 
the Province of New Hampshire . . . [Boston, 1728]. 
13 p., 4to. Needless to say, it is extremely important 
to the history of that state and we can find a record of 
only one other copy, that in the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society from whom we secured this copy on 
exchange. The whole story of the Mason and Allen 
claims to the territory of New Hampshire was told by 
Mr. Otis G. Hammond in a paper before this Society 
in 1916, published in the Proceedings for that year, 
p. 245-263. 

In last year’s report we had something to say about 
one or two of the early Boston imprints of Benjamin 
Mecom, the nephew of Franklin. We have now se- 
cured what is probably the only surviving copy of any 
imprint from Mecom’s press while he was in business in 
St. Johns, Antigua, 1752-1756. It is entitled: “An 
English grammar, wrote in a plain familiar manner, 
adapted to the youth of both sexes. To which are 
added, some general rules in orthography,—stops or 
points,—emphasis,—and composition. [rule] [seven lines 
quoted] [double rule] St. John’s, in Antigua: Printed 
for the author, by Benjamin Mecom.” [1752-1756]. 
[28], 72 p., 12mo. Unknown to all bibliographers. 

It is probable that this textbook was written by 
Rev. William Shervington who, according to Dr. 
Eames, ran a school at St. Johns at this time and died 
in 1763. There is a possibility, however, that the author 
was David Harris, another school teacher in the islands 
during this period. We find in the Antigua Gazette of 
Nov. 11, 1767, an advertisement of ‘‘David Harris, 
School-Master” in which he refers to his ‘‘Twenty one 
years practice in these islands.’”’ This would seem to 
indicate that he was a schoolmaster here as early as 
1746 and that he was still conducting his school in 1767. 

Gervase Markham was one of the most famous early 
English writers on agriculture and so it is not sur- 
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prising that at least one of his manuals should have 
been reprinted in this country in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It is called the: ‘‘Citizen and countryman’s 
experienced farrier . . . By J. [sic] Markham, G. Jeff- 
eries, and discreet Indians. London, Printed; and 
Wilmington, Re-printed, and sold by James Adams, . . 
1764. 364 p., 8vo. An examination of the volume fails 
to reveal just what part of the text was contributed by 
the ‘‘discreet Indians’’ and we wonder what Indians of 
that period knew about horses anyhow. There seems 
to be only two other recorded copies of this first 
American edition, those at the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania and the John Carter Brown Library. 

The publication of genealogies began in this country 
surprisingly early. We have had for some time the first 
American genealogy, that of the Stebbins family, 
published in 1771, and now we can add a similar, 
though very brief record published a few years later. 
It is a quarto broadside entitled: “Register of the 
family of Mr. Josiah Peirce.”’ Since it is a record of a 
Worcester family, we may hazard a guess that it was 
printed here by Isaiah Thomas not long after the 
establishment of his press in 1775. It is unknown to 
bibliographers and came as the gift of Mr. Edward F. 
Coffin of this city. 

Father Pierre Huet de la Valiniere was a French- 
Canadian Catholic priest who got himself into hot 
water with the authorities for siding with the American 
colonies during the Revolution. He wandered out to 
the Illinois country, visited New Orleans, came to 
Boston and went several times to Europe and every- 
where he went he had trouble with the authorities, 
both civil, military and ecclesiastical. 

At one time during his chequered career he was 
stationed near Albany, New York, and while there he 
wrote about his travels and his troubles in a long 
narrative poem in his native language which was 
published under the following title: ‘‘Vraie histoire ou 
simple précis des infortunes,...’’ Albany: Charles 
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R. & George Webster, 1792. 50 p., 8vo. Of this engag- 
ing work we now own the only copy in the United 
States, though there are at least three in public and 
private collections in Montreal. Our copy contains, on 
seven of its pages, the author’s manuscript notes. 
The Massachusetts Historical Society owns one of his 
original manuscript journals, in French and English, 
and there are a few letters regarding his difficulties in 
the Illinois Country in the Library of Congress. This 
long poem is of real value for its many historical and 
travel references and it appears to be very little known 
among students. 

Of course we add thousands of public documents to 
our collection each year but we will have time to men- 
tion only one in this report and it happens to be 
another rare imprint of the Albany printer of the 
previous title. It is the ‘‘Charter of the city of Schen- 
ectady,” Albany: Charles R. and George Webster, 
[1798]. 34, [1] p., 12mo. The only other copy we have 
discovered is in the New York State Library. 

Another very rare up-state New York title which 
came our way this year was the first directory of the 
village of Utica, published in the year 1817. For it we 
are indebted to Mr. Taylor and we were particularly 
pleased to secure it for it completes our set of the 
directories of Utica from 1817 to 1928. This is, of 
course, but one example of the richness of this part of 
our collection which includes virtually complete runs 
of all of the more important directories of the country. 
Though directories take up a great deal of room and so 
are collected intensively by only two or three libraries, 
they are of the greatest value to the historian, biog- 
rapher, genealogist and bibliographer and we find our 
collection in constant use. 

Dr. Homer Gage presented to us this summer an 
extremely valuable recent volume based on the collec- 
tion of sketches of American scenes made by the French 
naturalist, Charles Alexandre Lesueur. The title is as 
follows: ‘“‘Dessins exécutés aux Etats-Unis de 1816 a 
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1837. [Paris, 1935?] Introduction and 50 plates, small 
folio. One of 200 copies privately printed. Lesueur 
was a naturalist of note and spent the best part of his 
life in this country, first as assistant to an American 
scientist and then as a collector of natural history 
specimens for the museums of France. He was a clever 
and accurate artist and wherever he went he took along 
his sketchbook. The eastern cities, the frontier settle- 
ments of the middle west and the Mississippi Valley are 
all represented in the selection of 50 plates which 
appear in this work and which are but samples from 
the very large collection of his drawings preserved in 
the Museum of Natural History at Havre. This 
collection is so important and so little known in this 
country that virtually the entire series of sketches 
should be photographed and made available in some 
American library—ours preferred. With the larger 
volume came two pamphlets regarding the naturalist, 
published in Havre in 1920 and 1925. 


BROADSIDES 


We will take time to mention only one of the nu- 
merous broadsides, which reach us each year, largely 
through the kindness of Mr. Jones and Mr. Taylor. 

At the time of the death of George Washington, 
memorial services were, of course, held throughout 
the land but the broadside announcements of these 
meetings seldom come to light. A committee of the 
citizens of Bennington issued a call for such a meeting 
on December 25th, 1799, only eleven days after 
Washington’s death, which was remarkable when we 
remember the difficulties of travel and the distance 
between Virginia and Vermont. Other broadsides in 
our collection show that the news reached Hartford 
on the 24th and Portsmouth, New Hampshire, on the 
31st. This broadside begins as follows: ‘‘The illustri- 
ous and beloved General Washington, has departed 
from scenes of mortal life, to enter on ‘that undis- 
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covered country from whose bourne no traveller 

returns.’ 
Peace to his shade shall grateful millions say, le dl 
Who taught the road to fame—and led the way. | 


The citizens of Bennington and its vicinity are 
requested to meet at the Court-House on Friday the 
27th inst. .. . By request of a respectable number of 1 
citizens, assembled at the Court-House, Wednesday 
Evening, December 25th, 1799. ... Anthony Haswell, ecg 
Clerk.”’ [Bennington: Anthony Haswell, 1799]. Quarto yy 
broadside. Unknown to Spargo. | 

This interesting, attractive and probably unique 
little broadside was certainly printed and perhaps 1 
written by Bennington’s pioneer printer, Anthony fe 
Haswell who also served as the clerk of the meeting. 
This gift of Mr. Jones is a most welcome addition to 
our large collections of Washington and Vermont 
material. 


JUVENILES 


Every time that we add a new Isaiah Thomas 
juvenile to our collection, that day has been a happy 
one. Mr. Taylor was responsible for such a day at 
least once this year when he sent us the only recorded a 
copy of the second Worcester edition of The house that at 
Jack built, printed in 1799 just after the name of ton 
Isaiah Thomas, Jr., began to appear in the imprints of He | 
the firm. Incidentally, did you know that the house 
that Jack built was erected by Little Jack Horner? 

Believe it or not, there was such a person and he did all 

that both nursery rhymes say he did and his descend- 

ants still live in the house which he built. 

| Another pleasing title recently secured is: “The 7 

entertaining history of Tommy Gingerbread.”’ New Pal 

York: Oram, 1796; and, of course, we have to record | 

| at least one early New England Primer added during 
the year. This time it is the edition printed in Wren- 

tham in 1802, of which we can find but two other copies. 
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We have also picked up this year two examples of 
those rare toy booklets called metamorphoses, which 
were popular in the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. These metamorphoses, or harle- 
quinades, as they are called in France and England, 
were no doubt inspired by the pantomimes of Harle- 
quin which were so popular in the theatres and fairs 
of seventeenth and eighteenth century Europe. The 
earliest surviving American examples are all manu- 
script copies of lost engraved originals. They adhere to 
the same pattern and repeat the same verses, with due 
allowance for the idiosyncrasies of the children who 
drew them. Five manuscript American metamorphoses, 
the earliest dated 1796, were known before the dis- 
covery of the very fine example which we have just 
secured. It is dated 1790 and was drawn very cleverly 
by a little boy of old Boston. The same design, but 
more elaborately drawn, appears in the metamorphosis 
published in New York by Samuel Wood in 1814 and 
described in Mr. Harry B. Weiss’ ‘‘Metamorphoses 
and harlequinades” in the American Book Collector, 
August-September, 1932, p. 100-112, illus. We now 
have two manuscript examples and about a dozen 
engraved and printed copies of this amusing type of 
toy book. 

Even rarer than the metamorphoses are the battle- 
dores, those quaint descendants of the horn book, 
published in the form of a folding card with a flap to 
hold the folds together. The two inside pages are 
divided into rectangles, each containing a letter of the 
alphabet and the figure of an appropriate street vendor 
with his cry. We have never had an example of this 
type of toy book until one came to us this year. Its 
title is on the flap and reads: ‘‘The Uncles Present. A 
New Battledoor.”’ It has two amusing woodcuts on the 
back, is hand colored and looks to be English though 
it was owned by Priscilla Parker Atwood who was born 
in Bradford, Mass., March 12, 1820. 

An excellent collection of some dozens of early 
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children’s books was presented by Mr. P. K. Foley, of 
Boston, the last of the old time scholarly booksellers of 
New England and for half a century the leading au- 
thority on American literary first editions. It is a 
great satisfaction to have the continued and generous 
interest of this old friend of ours. 


First EpItTIons 


Our collection of first editions has grown steadily 
during the year, the most important addition being a 
group of 24 of the writings of Clinton Scollard, given 
us by Mrs. Scollard. We now have a virtually com- 
plete collection of this delightful poet’s works, many 
of them being his personal copies or copies with his 
presentation inscriptions. 

Our splendid John Trumbull collection has been 
enriched by the addition of the rare: ‘‘Elegy on the 
times.”” New Haven, 1775, which Mr. Jones pre- 
sented; and our imperfect first American edition of 
Charles Lamb’s ‘‘Poetry for children.”’ Boston, 1812, 
was replaced with a fine and perfect copy, the gift of 
Mr. Lombard. Very few libraries can boast either of 
these rarities. 

Not many people who have recited ‘‘Mary had a 
little lamb’’ have ever seen the book in which it first 
appeared, Mrs. Sarah J. Hale’s “Poems for our chil- 
dren.”’ Boston, 1830. In fact, there are but three known 
copies, a rebound copy in the Boston Public Library, 
a copy in its original binding in a private collection 
and our beautiful, unworn copy in its original covers. 
The latter was recently discovered in a collection of 
old pamphlets which has been in the library for many 
years but which had never been catalogued. It now 
has a place of honor among our choicest children’s 
books. 

TRANSPORTATION 


Last year we reported the gift by Mr. Taylor of an 
unusually rare and early collection of canal and rail- 
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road material. This was, however, only half of the 
collection and now Mr. Taylor has succeeded in 
securing for us the other half which includes a particu- 
larly fine lot of several hundred early reports of road, 
canal, bridge and railroad companies covering the 
central states, the middle west and the south for the 
period from 1811 to the Civil War. This collection is 
particularly rich in Pennsylvania material and includes 
a number of titles which we cannot find recorded in any 
other library and also a valuable block of manuscript 
material relating to the early railroads of the country. 

Perhaps the most interesting transportation item 
secured this year was the original broadside announce- 
ment of the opening of the Newcastle and Frenchtown 
Railroad, a line which connected with another line out 
of Philadelphia and traversed the states of Delaware 
and Maryland. At the head of this poster is a fine large 
woodcut of one of the first railroad trains in the 
United States. The broadside is dated 1833. We also 
have the act of incorporation of this railroad, pub- 
lished in 1837. 


Tue GRAPHIC ARTS 


Examples of the work of the colonial engraver, 
Nathaniel Hurd (1730-1777), are so rare that Stauffer 
and Fielding could locate but eight. Last year we 
reported securing a new one unknown to those au- 
thorities and this year we have added another entitled: 
“Courtship and Marriage. ... Engrav’d & Sold by Nat. 
Hurd Boston.”’ Though he was at work as early as 
1749, as we know from the dated Thomas Dering 
bookplate in our collection, Hurd’s principal work was 
done in the seventeen sixties and seventies, the period 
in which he probably produced this hitherto unknown 
bit of engraved comedy. 

The original copper plate of an engraving showing 
the principal buildings of colonial Williamsburg at the 
time when it was the capital of Virginia, has been dis- 
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covered in the Bodleian Library. It is unsigned and 
undated, though it must have been engraved between 
1732 and 1747, and was apparently made to illustrate 
an elaborate folio volume on Virginia or America which 
has so far remained unidentified and may never have 
been published. A few restrikes were made from this 
important plate for the use of Colonial Williamsburg 
Incorporated in their restoration of the old town and it 
is to their generosity that we are indebted for the 
impression now in our print room. 

In 1789 Robert Morris introduced a bill into Con- 
gress for the temporary removal of the seat of the 
federal government from New York to Philadelphia. 
After bitter opposition the bill passed and so for ten 
years, while Washington, D. C., was being laid out 
and built, the capital of the United States was Robert 
Morris’s home town. 

During the heat of the controversy over the removal 
of the capital from New York, a quarto caricature was 
engraved on copper and circulated by the opponents of 
the scheme. This caricature, which probably appeared 
in 1789 or 1790, shows Robert Morris with Federal 
Hall (the second New York city hall, where Congress 
had previously met) balanced on his shoulder while he 
carries it away, following the devil to Philadelphia. A 
dozen or more figures are standing on either side of 
Morris and the devil, most of them expressing their 
opinions of the proceedure. The front elevation of 
Federal Hall perched on Morris’s shoulder is really an 
excellent picture of that historic building and strongly 
resembles a somewhat larger view of the building which 
appeared in Isaiah Thomas’s ‘‘Massachusetts Maga- 
zine’ for June, 1789. This larger engraving does not 
reveal the name of the artist but the original drawing 
for it is described in I. N. Phelps Stokes’ Iconography 
of Manhattan Island, vol. 3, p. 904 and is signed by 
Henry G. Jenks of Boston. 

The Robert Morris caricature, of which we now have 
a beautiful impression with contemporary coloring, is a 
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proof before letters and is also unsigned. Since, how- 
ever, we purchased it from among the effects of the 
same Henry G. Jenks, we may be confident that he 
was the artist who drew and perhaps also engraved the 
caricature. 

There is another impression of this copper, un- 
colored, stained and worn, but with a manuscript note 
written below it, evidently by a contemporary 
Philadelphian, explaining the significance of the 
caricature, in Independence Hall. This impression is 
reproduced in Murrell’s American Graphic Humor, 
vol. 1, p. 45, no. 38 but without identifying the artist. 

As in previous years, a large number of lithographs, 
copper plates and prints of all kinds, as well as over 
6,000 stereoscopic views, have come to us from 
Mr. Charles H. Taylor. Though many others have 
reached us from a variety of sources, the growth of our 
print department would be slow indeed were it not for 
Mr. Taylor’s constant and generous interest. 

Louis Maurer was the last of the old time lithogra- 
phers. He used to work for Currier and Ives and died 
not long since in his hundredth year. Through the en- 
thusiastic interest of our two principal students of litho- 
graphic history, Mr. Harry T. Peters and Mr. Charles 
H. Taylor, we have acquired Maurer’s own collection 
of his artistic work, including a representative selection 
of some 200 of his original drawings and lithographs 
and even the lithographer’s tools which he used. 


Maps 


Mr. Taylor has also added largely to our map 
collection this year. He was able to pick up for us some 
dozens of New England town and county atlases and 
wall maps, many of which we lacked and sorely 
needed. From time to time he has also sent us a good 
many smaller maps and a large number of railroad 
maps from all parts of the country. 
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Music 


There were no outstanding additions to our music 
collection this year though many early books and 
thousands of pieces of sheet music were added to it. 
Over 500 pieces of sheet music were given by the late 
F. Munroe Endicott, over 400 secured in one lot by 
purchase and many choice single numbers with litho- 
graphed covers were presented by Mr. Taylor. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Several large and valuable collections of manu- 
scripts have been presented to the Society recently. 
Dr. Homer Gage brought to us the early medical 
correspondence and addresses of his father, Dr. Thomas 
H. Gage and a most interesting collection of the letters 
of famous early American physicians which he and his 
father had collected. This gift also included the val- 
uable correspondence of Richard W. Greene of Provi- 
dence, including important letters from such national 
figures as Charles Sumner, Daniel Webster and 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

From Colonel Samuel E. Winslow of Leicester we 
received an excellent manuscript collection, largely 
the correspondence of his uncle, John Winslow of 
Brooklyn, New York (1825-1898) and also some fine, 
early family papers, including those of Colonel 
Winslow’s great-grandfather, Shadrach Winslow 
(Yale 1771). The John Winslow correspondence 
includes many letters from speakers before the New 
England Society of Brooklyn including such outstand- 
ing citizens as Charles Sumner, George William 
Curtis, Horace Greeley, William M. Evarts, Timothy 
Dwight, Noah Porter, Oliver Wendell Holmes, William 
T. Sherman, Thomas A. Edison and Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Two manuscript sermons of Cotton Mather, dated 
March 16 and June 15, 1710 were presented by Mr. 
George Mather Randle of Middlebury, Vermont; and 
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a large collection of business papers of the Sewall 
family of Bath, Maine, came from another source. 

A valuable collection of the eighteenth century 
papers of Dwight Foster of Worcester was presented 
by his descendant of the same name who lives in 
Boston. These papers include Foster’s diaries, account 
books and family letters and also many of the original 
holographs of the contributions to Isaiah Thomas’ 
“‘Massachusetts Magazine’ during the seventeen 
nineties, including original manuscript of two of our 
famous members, John Adams and Thomas Jefferson. 

Foster was a prominent Worcester lawyer, a county 
judge and United States senator. His grandson, also 
a well-known Worcester lawyer, was a member of the 
council of our Society. It is gratifying that the present 
representative of the family wished to place in our 
care these valuable reminders of the life of his dis- 
tinguished ancestor. 

The Antiquarian Society is particularly interested 
in the gathering and publication of bibliographical 
data for the use of scholars. The recent volumes of 
its Proceedings contain many such contributions 
and its staff has been largely concerned with such 
great bibliographical enterprises as Evans’ American 
Bibliography and Sabin’s Dictionary of Books on 
American History. 

Here, if anywhere, the scholar may confidently 
expect to find a valuable accumulation of bibliographi- 
cal material. Collections of such data, including those 
left by Joel Munsell, the late Dr. Charles L. Nichols 
and the late Henry F. De Puy, are available here. 
During the past year two similar collections of out- 
standing importance have been left to our care by their 
compilers. These are the notes of the late Dr. Charles 
Evans, of Chicago, for the forthcoming volumes of his 
American Bibliography and the great mass of biblio- 
graphical notes and correspondence of Dr. George 
Watson Cole, Librarian Emeritus of the Henry E. 
Huntington Library. The original manuscript and 
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proof sheets for his monumental Church Catalogue 
are part of the collection as well as many other biblio- 
graphical works, including a large quantity of notes 
and hundreds of books and pamphlets on Bermuda 
and many thousands of memoranda on all phases of 
American bibliography. Because of the great size of 
the collection it has not yet been possible to make a 
careful analysis of the Cole papers but this pleasant 
task will be undertaken during the coming winter. 

These lifetime accumulations of precious bibliograph- 
ical data have come to us because their compilers 
realized our leadership in the preservation and intelli- 
gent use of such information. It is greatly to be wished 
that other similar collections may be brought to us, to 
the lasting benefit of American historical scholarship. 

Once more it is the pleasant duty to record the 
loyalty of that small group of members who each year 
bring to our shelves large collections of the less spectac- 
ular but none the less valuable miscellaneous material 
which adds so much to the general usefulness of our 
library. They include Mr. Arthur P. Rugg, Mr. 
Charles H. Taylor, Mr. Matt B. Jones, Mr. Grenville 
H. Norcross, Dr. Homer Gage, Mr. T. Hovey Gage, 
Mr. Herbert E. Lombard, and Mr. Charles E. Good- 
speed. 

Other members whose frequent and generous gifts 
have been greatly appreciated include Mr. Henry R. 
Wagner, Mr. Wilbur Macey Stone, Mr. Thomas W. 
Streeter, Dr. A.S. W. Rosenbach, Mr. Edward Laroque 
Tinker, Mr. William Vail Kellen, Mr. George W. 
Haynes, Mr. Robert K. Shaw, Mr. Charles K. Bolton, 
Mr. Victor Hugo Paltsits, Mr. Lawrence W. Jenkins, 
and Mr. Howard M. Chapin. 

Of the non-members who have been constantly and 
largely interested in the building up of our library, we 
are particularly grateful to Mr. George T. Watkins, 
Mr. Bertram Smith, Mr. Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
Mr. Edward F. Coffin, Mr. Thomas O. Mabbott, and 
Mr. P. K. Foley. 
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THE CARE OF THE LIBRARY 


In spite of the fact that this library has the smallest 
staff of any institution of its size and importance in the 
country, a surprising amount has been accomplished in 
making available to the public our very large annual 
accessions and in cataloguing the most important of the 
new and much of the old material. At the present time 
there are but eight full time and four part time pro- 
fessional and clerical members of the staff, two book- 
binders and one janitor. To function normally we 
should have at least twice as large a staff and salaries 
should be increased if we are to attract properly trained 
new members or to retain those we now have. 

In spite of the handicaps imposed on us by an in- 
adequate endowment and the reduction of our income, 
the more important new accessions have been cata- 
logued, and steady progress has been made in cata- 
loguing our early pamphlets and first editions. Litho- 
graphs and sheet music have been catalogued and 
properly shelved as received and, up to about a month 
ago, newly acquired manuscripts have been arranged 
and shelved as they came in. The illness of the assistant 
in charge of the Manuscript Room has put a temporary 
end to the proper care of his department. However, the 
increased space made available by the addition of new 
shelving in the Manuscript Room has made it possible 
completely to rearrange the entire collection in a single 
alphabetical order, thus greatly facilitating the use of 
our half million manuscripts. 

Due to congestion, a large part of the books in the 
main stack had to be shifted but even this laborious 
expedient will not suffice to care for the additions of 
more than a year or two. A new stack wing is desper- 
ately needed if our material is to remain available and 
our library not become a mere warehouse. 

A century ago it was the custom to bind up, higglety- 
pigglety, all pamphlets as they were received. This 
method did, indeed, preserve many choice treas- 
ures to our own times but it also embalmed many 
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duplicates which we have now brought to life by the 
breaking up and proper classification of over a thou- 
sand of these pamphlet volumes. The thousands of 
duplicates thus released are being used to good ad- 
vantage as exchanges with other libraries. In this 
way, fine material has, during the past year, continued 
to flow onto our shelves in spite of the lack of ade- 
quate funds for book purchase. 

The Worcester Junior League has again come to 
the rescue of our overworked staff and through the 
generous volunteer work of a number of its members 
has made it possible to arrange and classify a consider- 
able amount of material, the handling of which did not 
require the technical skill of trained librarians. An- 
other exceedingly valuable project which is being 
carried on within our walls is the cataloguing, under 
the direction of the federal government, of our huge 
collection of American newspapers after 1820. This 
information, when combined with similar data from all 
parts of the country, will be published by the govern- 
ment, thus supplying to scholars an invaluable supple- 
ment to Mr. Brigham’s catalogue of American news- 
papers through 1820, which is now being revised for 
publication in book form. 

Our bindery has handled in competent fashion the 
large current files of newspapers and periodicals and 
has done much rebinding, mounting and repair work. 
Inexpensive cardboard slip cases have been made for 
about 500 of our rarer unbound pamphlets, thus insur- 
ing their proper care until more adequate cases or 
bindings can be prepared for them. 

Your librarian, in addition to his regular duties and 
his editorial work on ‘‘Sabin’”’ has found time during 
the year to deliver addresses at New York University, 
Simmons College, before the Bostonian Society and at 
a public gathering at Leicester, Massachusetts. He 
has, with our Director, represented the Society at the 
annual meeting of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. He wrote a sketch of Isaiah Thomas for the 
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Dictionary of American Biography, several magazine 
articles and a number of book reviews. 

Your library staff has worked hard, has accom- 
plished much and has remained loyal to the Society in 
spite of adverse conditions. It is a cause of wonder to 
visiting librarians and to your own librarian as well, 
that we are able to handle the quantities of incoming 
material, make the more important parts of it prompt- 
ly available and at the same time make steady inroads 
on the hundred years’ accumulation of undigested 
historical literature which we possess. In addition to 
this mass of work behind the scenes, the public has 
been promptly and intelligently served, many hundreds 
of difficult reference questions have been answered by 
mail and the library has maintained its high standard 
of usefulness to American scholarship. 


Respectfully submitted, 
R. W. G. 
Librarian 
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A CHECK LIST oF 
NEW ENGLAND ELECTION SERMONS 


BY R. W. G. VAIL 


ROM colonial times it was the custom of certain of 

the New England states to open each year’s session 
of the legislature with an annual election sermon. 
Since there is much history as well as fiery patriotism 
and dry theology in these old sermons, they have been 
sought by librarians and collectors. Many of them are 
excessively rare as well as extremely interesting. Since 
there is no adequate list of them, this checklist has 
been attempted. Complete collations are not given 
since they may, for the most part, be found in such 
works as Evans, Sabin and Gilman. 

The largest collection for all of the states is at the 
American Antiquarian Society though in the cases of 
Connecticut and New Hampshire, somewhat more 
complete collections are to be found in the historical 
libraries of those states. The following list attempts to 
record copies in a few of the larger collections, together 
with the earlier titles located by Evans. 


Key To OWNERSHIP 


AAS . . American Antiquarian Society 
BM . . . British Museum 

BPL . ._.. Boston Public Library 

CHS . . . Connecticut Historical Society 
Conca L . . Congregational Library, Boston 
CSL . . . Connecticut State Library 

EI . . . . Essex Institute 

HCL . . . Harvard College Library 

HGR . . . Harold G. Rugg 


HPM . . Hall Park McCullough 
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JCB . . . John Carter Brown Library 

JHS . . . John Hinsdale Scheide 

LAW . . . Lemuel A. Welles 

LC . . . . Library of Congress 

LCP . . . Library Company of Philadelphia 

MHS . . . Massachusetts Historical Society 

NHHS . . New Hampshire Historical Society 

NHSL . . . New Hampshire State Library 

NL . . . Newberry Library 

NYHS. . . New York Historical Society 

NYPL. . . New York Public Library 

PEQUOT . Pequot Library 

UTS . . . Union Theological Seminary 

UV . . . University of Vermont 

UV (Wilbur) . University of Vermont, Wilbur Collection 

VHS . . . Vermont Historical Society 

VSL . . . Vermont State Library 

WGM ...... William G. Mather collection, now owned by Tracy W. 
McGregor 

WL . . Watkinson Library 

YC . Yale College Library 


CoNNECTICUT ELECTION SERMONS 


Sermons were preached from 1674 to 1830. In addi- 
tion to being sold singly, the sermons for 1712 to 1736 
were also sold in three volumes by Timothy Green, the 
printer. Later he issued a fourth volume containing 
the sermons from 1734 to 1746, and a fifth volume from 
1747 to 1756, volumes four and five being owned by 
Mr. A. C. Bates. 


1674 Fitch, James. An holy connexion. Cambridge: Samuel 


Green, 1674 AAS (imperfect), BPL, CHS, CSL, JHS, 

MHS (imperfect), wL (imperfect) 

1675-1676 Probably none delivered 
1677 Hooker, Samuel. Righteousness rained from Heaven. 
Cambridge: Samuel Green, 1677. PEQUOT 
1678-1684 Probably none delivered 


1685 Wakeman, Samuel. Sound repentance. Boston: Samuel 

Green, 1685. cus (slightly imperfect), csL, NYPL, YC 
1686 Whiting, John. The way of Israel’s welfare. Boston: 
Samuel Green, 1686. CHS, NYPL 
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1687-1689 Probably none delivered 
1690 Pierpont, James. Copy requested for publication but 
probably not printed. 
1691-1692 Probably none delivered 
1693 Hooker, Samuel. Ordered printed in 1701 but probably 
never printed. 
1694 Noyes, Moses. Probably not printed 
1695-1696 Probably none delivered 
1697 Saltonstall, Gurdon. A sermon preached. Boston: 
B. Green and J. Allen for Duncan Campbel, 1697. 
CHS, CSL, EI 
1698 Woodbridge, Timothy. Probably not printed 
1699 Russell, Samuel. [Connecticut election sermon. Boston: 
B. Green and J. Allen, 1699] 
Title from Evans 895. Perhaps not printed 
1700 Pierson, Abraham. ([Connecticut election sermon. 
Boston: B. Green and J. Allen, 17007] 
Title from Evans 947. Perhaps not printed 
1701 Webb, Joseph. Copy requested for publication but 
probably not printed. 
1702 Chauncey, Charles. 
1703 Davenport, John. 


Probably not printed 
Probably not printed 


1704-1707 Probably not delivered 
1708 Edwards, Timothy. Probably not printed 
1709 Probably not delivered 
1710 Adams, Eliphalet. The necessity of judgement. New 
London: Thomas Short, 1710. CHS, MHS 

1711 Buckingham, Stephen. The unreasonableness and 
danger. New London: Thomas Short, 1711. CHS 


1712 Woodward, John. Civil rulers are God’s ministers. 

Boston: B. Green, 1712. AAS, BPL, CHS, Yale 

1713 Bulkley, John. The necessity of religion in societies. 

Boston: Timothy Green, 1713. 

AAs (imperfect), CHS, NYHS 

1714 Whitman, Samuel. Practical godliness the way to 
prosperity. New London: Timothy Green, 1714. 

AAS (imperfect), CHs, LAW, MHS, NYHS 

1715 Moss, Joseph. An election sermon. New London: 

Timothy Green, 1715. CHS, HCL, NYHS 
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1716 


1717 


1718 


1719 


1720 


1721 


1722 


1723 


1724 


1725 


1726 


1727 


1728 


1729 


1730 


1731 


1732 


1733 


[Oct., 


American Antiquarian Society 


Stoddard, Anthony. A sermon. New London: Timothy 

Green, 1716. AAS, CHS, NYHS 

Cutler, Timothy. The firm union of a people. New 
London: Timothy Green, 1717. 

AAS, CHS, CSL, EI, MHS, NYHS 

Estabrook, Samuel. A sermon. New London: Timothy 


Green, 1718. BPL, CHS, CSL, NYHS 
Chauncey, Nathaniel. Honouring God. New London: 
Timothy Green, 1719. BPL, CHS, NYHS 


Hosmer, Stephen. A people living in appearance. New 
London: Timothy Green, 1720. cHs, CSL, HCL, NYHS 
Marsh, Jonathan. An essay. New London: T. Green, 


[1721]. CHS, CSL, HCL, NYHS 
Burnham, William. God’s providence. New London: 
T. Green, 1722. CHS, HCL, NYHS 
Williams, Eleazar. An essay to prove. New London: 
T. Green, 1723. BPL, CHS, LAW, MHS, NYHS 


Woodbridge, Samuel. Obedience to the divine law. 

New London: T. Green, 1724. cus, HCL, NyHS, Yale 

Mather, Azariah. Good rulers a choice blessing. New 

London: T. Green, 1725. 

AAS, CHS, CSL, MHS, NYHS, WL 

Fiske, Phinehas. The good subject’s wish. New London: 

T. Green, 1726. AAS, BPL, CHS, CSL, NYHS 

Woodbridge, Timothy. Jesus Christ doth actually 
reign. New London: T. Green, 1727. 

BPL, CHS, CSL, HCL, NYHS, Yale 

Buckingham, Thomas. Moses and Aaron. New London: 


T. Green, 1729. CHS, NYHS 
Davenport, John. Copy requested for printing but not 
given. 
Russell, William. The decay of love to God. N. London: 
T. Green, 1731. CHS, CSL, LAW, NYHS 
Whittelsey, Samuel. A publick spirit. N. London: 
T. Green, 1731. BPL, CHS, CSL, EI 
Edwards, Timothy. All the living must surely die. 
N. London: T. Green, 1732. AAS, CHS, CSL 


Adams, Eliphalet. A discourse shewing. New London: 
T. Green, 1734. CHS, CSL 
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1735 


1736 


1737 


1738 


1739 
1740 


1741 


1742 


1743 


1744 


1745 


1746 


1747 


1748 


1749 


1750 
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Chauncey, Nathaniel. The faithful ruler described. 
N. London: T. Green, 1734. 
AAS, CHS, CSL, HCL, LAW (imperfect), yc 
Mix, Stephen. Copy requested but not printed. 
Marsh, Jonathan. God’s fatherly care. N. London: 
T. Green, 1737. Aas (imperfect), cHs, CSL, LAW, NYPL 
Colton, Benjamin. The danger of apostasie. N. London: 


T. Green, 1738. CHS, CSL, LAW 
Eliot, Jared. Give Cesar his due. N. London: T. Green, 
1738. AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW 


Woodbridge, Timothy. Refused copy for publication 
Heminway, Jacob. The favour of God. N. London: 
T. Green, 1740. CHS, HCL, LAW, YC 
Williams, Solomon. A firm and immoveable courage. 
N. London: T. Green, 1741. AAs, BPL, CHS, HCL, LAW 
Stiles, Isaac. A prospect of the city of Jerusalem. 
N. London: T. Green, 1742. CHS, LAW, WL, YC 
Steel, Stephen. Copy requested but not given 
Worthington, William. The duty of rulers and teachers. 
N. London: T. Green, 1744. 
BPL, CHS, EI, HCL, LAW, MHS, NYHS, NYPL, YC 
Whitman, Elnathan. The character and qualifications 
of good rulers. N. London: Timothy Green, 1745. 
CHS, CSL, LAW, YC 
Hall, Samuel. The legislature’s right. N. London: 
Timothy Green, 1746. 
BPL, CHS, CSL, HCL, LAW (imperfect), yc 
Hunn, Nathanael. The welfare of a government 
considered. N. London: Timothy Green, 1747. 
AAS, CHS, CSL, HCL, LAW, NYPL, YC 
Eells, Nathaniel. The wise ruler a loyal subject. N. 
London: Timothy Green, 1748. 
AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW, LC 
Todd, Jonathan. Civil rulers the ministers of God. 
N. London: Timothy Green, 1749. 
AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW, LC, NYPL, YC 
Hobart, Noah. Civil government the foundation of 
social happiness. N. London: T. Green, 1751. 
AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW, NYPL 
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1753 


1755 


1756 


1764 


1765 
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Lord, Benjamin. Religion and government. New 
London: Timothy Green, 1752. 
AAS, CHS, CSL, HCL, LAW, MHS, NYPL, YC 
Woodbridge, Ashbel. A sermon. New London: Timothy 
Green, 1753. AAS, BA, CHS, CSL, LAW, YC 
Devotion, Ebenezer. The civil ruler. N. London: 
Timothy Green, 1753. 
AAS, BPL, CHS, CSL, HCL, LAW, MHS, YC 
Lockwood, James. Religion the highest interest. New 
London: Timothy Green, 1754. Contains list of 
election sermons, 1713-1754, for sale by Timothy 


Green. AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW, LC, NYPL, YC 
Dickinson, Moses. A sermon. New London: Timothy 
Green, 1755. Aas (imperfect), CHS, CSL, LAW 


Beckwith, George. That people a safe, and happy 
people. New London: T. Green, 1756. 

AAS, BA, CHS, CSL, HCL, YC 

Reynolds, Peter. The kingdom is the Lord’s. New 


London: John Green, 1757. AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW 
Throop, Benjamin. Religion and loyalty. New London: 
Timothy Green, 1758. AAS, CHS, CSL, YC 


Lockwood, James. The worth and excellence of civil 
freedom. New London: Timothy Green, 1759. 

AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW, YC 

Fish, Joseph. Christ Jesus the physician. New London: 

Timothy Green, 1760. AAs, BM, CHS, CSL, LAW, MHS 

Ingersoll, Jonathan. A sermon. New London: Timothy 


Green, 1761. AAS, BPL, CHS, CSL, LAW, UTS, YC 
Bellamy, Joseph. A sermon. New London: Timothy 
Green, [1762]. AAS (imperfect), BM, BPL, CHS, 


CSL, LAW, UTS, WL, YC 
White, Stephen. Civil rulers gods by office. New 
London: Timothy Green, 1763. 
AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW, UTS, YC 
Welles, Noah. Patriotism described and recommended. 
New London: Timothy Green, 1764. 
AAS, BA, CHS, CSL, LAW, MHS, NYPL, YC 
Dorr, Edward. The duty of civil rulers. Hartford: 
Thomas Green, [1765]. 
AAS, BA, CHS, CSL, HCL, LAW, LC, NYPL, YC 
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1766 Lee, Jonathan. A sermon. New London: Timothy 
Green, 1766. AAS, CHS, LAW, MHS, NYPL 
1767 Eells, Edward. Christ, the foundation. Hartford: 
Thomas Green, [1767]. AAS, CHS, CSL, HCL, LAW, MHS 
1768 Salter, Richard. A sermon. New London: Timothy 
Green, 1768. 
AAS, BPL, CHS, CSL, LAW, MHS, NYPL, WL 
1769 Williams, Eliphalet. A sermon. Hartford: Green & 
Watson, [1769]. 
AAS, BPL, CHS, CSL, LAW, LC, MHS, UTS, YC 
1770 Johnson, Stephen. Integrity and piety. New London: 
Timothy Green, 1770. 
AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW, LC, MHS, UTS 
1771 Cogswell, James. A sermon. New London: Timothy 


} 


Green, 1771. AAS, BA, CHS, LAW, MHS 
1772 Leavenworth, Mark. Charity illustrated. New London: 
T. Green, [1772] AAS, BA, CHS, CSL, LAW 
1773 Wetmore, Izrahiah. A sermon. [New London:] T. 
Green, [1773]. AAS, CHS, CSL, JCB, LAW, MHS, YC 


Same, 2d ed., Norwich: Green and Spooner, 1775. Lc, yc 
1774 Lockwood, Samuel. Civil rulers an ordinance of God. 
New London: Timothy Green, 1774. 
AAS, BM, CHS, CSL, LAW, MHS, NYPL, YC 
1775 Perry, Joseph. A sermon. Hartford: Eben. Watson, 
1775. aas (imperfect), BA, CHS, CSL, LAW, MHS, NYPL 
1776 Champion, Judah. Christian and civil liberty. Hart- 
ford: E. Watson, 1776. AAS, CHS, LAW, NYPL 
1777 Devotion, John. The duty and interest of a people. 
Hartford: Eben. Watson, 1777. 
AAS, BM, CHS, CSL, LAW, LC, MHS, NYPL, YC 
1778 Whittelsey, Chauncey. The importance of religion. 
New Haven: Thomas and Samuel Green, 1778. 
AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW, MHS, NYPL 
1779 Dana, James. A sermon. Hartford: Hudson and 
Goodwin, 1779. 
AAS, BM, CHS, CSL, EI, LAW, LC, MHS, NYPL 
1780 Williams, Nathan. A sermon. Hartford: Hudson and 
Goodwin, 1780. 
AAS, BA, BM, CHS, CSL, LAW, MHS, NYPL, YC 
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1781 


1782 


1783 


1784 


1785 


1786 


1787 


1788 


1789 


1790 


1791 


1792 


1793 


1794 


American Antiquarian Society [Oct., 


Mather, Moses. A sermon. New London: Timothy 
Green, 1781. AAS, CHS, LAW 
Trumbull, John. Copy requested but not given 
Stiles, Ezra. The United States elevated to glory and 
honor. New Haven: Thomas & Samuel Green, 1783. 
AAS, BA, CHS, CSL, EI, HCL, JCB, LAW, LC, MHS, NYHS, YC 
Same, 2d ed., Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1785. 
AAS, BA, BM, CHS, CSL 
Huntington, Joseph. God ruling the nations. Hartford: 
Hudson & Goodwin, 1784. 
AAS, BM, CHS, CSL, LAW, NYPL, UTS, YC 
Wales, Samuel. The dangers of our national prosperity. 
Hartford: Barlow & Babcock, 1785. AAS, BA, CHS, 
CSL, EI, LAW, LC, MHS, NL, NYHS, NYPL, YC 
Hart, Levi. The description of a good character. Hart- 
ford: Hudson and Goodwin, [1786]. 
AAS, CHS, CSL, EI, LAW 
Goodrich, Elizur. The principles of civil union and 
happiness. Hartford: Hudson and Goodwin, 1787. 
AAS, BM, CHS, CSL, EI, HCL, LAW, LC, MHS, NYPL 
Whitney, Josiah. The essential requisites. Hartford: 
Elisha Babcock, 1788. AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW 
Robbins, Ammi R{uhamah]. The empires and domin- 
ions of this world. Hartford: Hudson and Goodwin, 


1789. AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW 
Strong, Nathan. A sermon. Hartford: Hudson and 
Goodwin, 1790. AAS, BA, CHS, CSL, JCB, LAW, 


LC, MHS, NYHS, NYPL, UTS, YC 

Dwight, Timothy. Virtuous rulers a national blessing. 
Hartford: Hudson and Goodwin, 1791. Aas, BM, CHS, 
CSL, EI, HCL, JCB, LAW, LC, MHS, NYPL, UTS, YC 

Stone, Timothy. A sermon. Hartford: Hudson and 
Goodwin, 1792. AAS, BA, BM, CHS, CSL, JCB, 
LAW, MHS, NYHS, NYPL, YC 

Backus, Charles. A sermon. Hartford: Hudson and 
Goodwin, 1793. AAS, BA, BM, CHS, CSL, JCB, LAW, 
LC, MHS, NYHS, NYPL, UTS, YC 

Edwards, Jonathan. The necessity of the belief of 
Christianity. Hartford: Hudson and Goodwin, 1794. 
AAS, BA, BM, CHS, CSL, JCB, LAW, LC, MHS, NYHS, NYPL 
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Lee, Andrew. The origin and ends of civil government. 
Hartford: Hudson and Goodwin, 1795. AAS, BA, 
BM, CHS, CSL, HCL, JCB, LAW, LC, MHS, NYPL, UTS, YC 
Marsh, John. A sermon. Hartford: Hudson and 
Goodwin, 1796. AAS, BA, BM, CHS, CSL, EI, JCB, 
LAW, MHS, NYPL, YC 
Lewis, Isaac. The political advantages of godliness. 
Hartford: Hudson and Goodwin, 1797. AAS, BA, 
BM, CHS, CSL, JCB, LAW, LC, MHS, NYPL, YC 
Backus, Azel. Absalom’s conspiracy. Hartford: Hud- 
son and Goodwin, 1798. AAS, BA, BM, CHS, CSL, EI, 
JCB, LAW, LC, MHS, NYHS, NYPL, RIHS, YC 
Same, New York: John Tiebout, 1798. 
AAS, LC, NYHS, NYPL, RIHS 
Same, Stockbridge: Rosseter & Willard, 1798. NYPL 
Same, Suffield: H. & O. Farnsworth, 1798. AAS, LC 
Strong, Cyprian. The kingdom is the Lord’s. Hartford: 
Hudson and Goodwin, 1799. AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW 
Smalley, John. On the evils of a weak government. 
Hartford: Hudson and Goodwin, 1800. 
AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW 
Trumbull, Benjamin. The dignity of man. Hartford: 
Hudson and Goodwin, 1801. AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW 
Strong, Joseph. A sermon. Hartford: Hudson & Good- 
win, 1802. AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW, YC 
Burnet, Matthias. An election sermon. Hartford: 
Hudson & Goodwin, 1803. AAS, CHS, CSL, EI, LAW, YC 
Ely, Zebulon. The wisdom and duty of magistrates. 
Hartford: Hudson & Goodwin, 1804. 
AAS, CHS, CSL, EI, LAW 
Hooker, Asahel. The moral tendency. Hartford: 
Hudson & Goodwin, 1805. AAS, CHS, CSL, EI, LAW 
Lyman, William. The happy nation. Hartford: Hudson 
& Goodwin, 1806. AAS, CHS, CSL, EI, LAW 
Bassett, Amos. Advantages and means of union in 
society. Hartford: Hudson & Goodwin, 1807. 
AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW 
Perkins, Nathan. The benign influence of religion. 
Hartford: Hudson and Goodwin, 1808. 
AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW 
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1809 


1810 


1811 


1812 


1813 


1814 


1815 


1816 


1817 


1818 


1819 


1820 


1821 


1822 


1823 


1824 


1825 


American Antiquarian Society [Oct., 


Nott, Samuel. Prayer, eminently the duty of rulers. 
Hartford: Hudson and Goodwin, 1809. 
AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW 
Elliott, John. The gracious presence of God. Hartford: 
Hudson and Goodwin, 1810. AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW 
Stebbins, Stephen W. God’s government. Hartford: 
Hudson and Goodwin, 1811. AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW 
Welch, Moses C. An excellent spirit. Hartford: Hudson 
and Goodwin, 1812. AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW 
Lee, Chauncey. The government of God. Hartford: 
Hudson and Goodwin, 1813. Contains list of election 


sermons, 1674-1813. AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW 
Huntington, Dan. The love of Jerusalem. Hartford: 
Hudson and Goodwin, 1814. AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW 
Brockway, Diodate. A sermon. Hartford: Hudson and 
Goodwin, 1815. AAS, CHS, LAW 
Flint, Abel. A sermon. Hartford: George Goodwin and 
Sons, 1816. AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW 
McEwen, Abel. A sermon. Hartford: George Goodwin 
and Sons, 1817. AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW 
Crosswell, Harry. A sermon. Hartford: George Good- 
win and Sons, 1818. AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW 
Eliot, Andrew. A sermon. Hartford: Printed at the 
Time Office, 1819. AAS, CHS, LAW 
Cushman, Elisha. A sermon. New Haven: J. Barber, 
1820. AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW 
Weld, Ludovicus. The kingdom of grace. Hartford: 
Charles Babcock, 1821. AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW 
Brownell, Thomas Church. A sermon. New Haven: 
J. Barber, 1822. AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW 


Same, New Haven: A. H. Maltby and Co., 1822. as 
Taylor, Nathaniel W. A sermon. Hartford: Charles 


Babcock, 1823. AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW 
Same, 2d ed., New Haven: A. H. Maltby and Co., 1823. 
AAS, CHS 

Luckey, Samuel. A sermon. New Haven: J. Barber, 
1824. AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW 


Dow, Daniel. The duty of praying. Hartford: Charles 
Babcock, 1825. AAS, CHS, LAW 
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1826 Beecher, Lyman. A sermon. New Haven: I. Bunce, 
1826. AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW 
1827 Lewis, Isaac. A sermon. Hartford: Charles Babcock, 
1827. AAS, CHS, LAW 
1828 Wheaton, Nathaniel S. The providence of God. New 
Haven: J. Barber, 1828. AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW 
1829 Hill, Benjamin M. The moral responsibility of civil 
rulers. Hartford: C. Babcock, 1829. CHS, EI, LAW 
Same, 2d ed., New Haven: Baldwin & Treadway, 1829. 
AAS 
1830 Boardman, Charles A. The duties and embarassments 
of rulers. New Haven: L. Huntington Young, 1830. 
AAS, CHS, CSL, LAW 

No more delivered. 


MASSACHUSETTS ELECTION SERMONS 


Massachusetts election sermons were preached from 
1634 to 1884 except for certain years noted below. The 
first known to have been printed was the sermon for 
1661 which appeared in 1664. 


1634 Cotton, John. Not printed 
1635 None preached. 
1636 None preached. 
1637 Shepard, Thomas. Not printed 
1638 Shepard, Thomas. Then sayd all the trees to the 
Bramble raine over us. 
Printed for the first time, from the original manu- 
script, in the N.E.H.G. Register, vol. 24, October, 
1870, p. 361-366. 
1639 None preached. 
1640 None preached. 


1641 Ward, Nathaniel. Not printed 
1642 None preached. 
1643 Rogers, Ezekiel. Not printed 


1644 Mather, Richard [Massachusetts election sermon. 
Cambridge: Stephen Daye, 1644]. 

“Tt is ordered the Printer shall have leave to print 

the Election Sermon with Mr. Mather’s consent.”’ It 
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1645 
1646 
1647 
1648 
1649 


American Antiquarian Society [Oct., 


is not known that the sermon was ever printed. 
Suppositious title from Evans, based on the above 
quotation. 


Norton, John. Not printed 
Norris, Edward. Not printed 
None preached. 

Symmes, Zechariah. Not printed 


Cobbet, Thomas. [Massachusetts election sermon. 
Cambridge: Samuel Green, 1649]. 

The thanks of the House were voted and the 
preacher was asked to have his sermon printed but 
no copy in print is known. Suppositious title from 
Evans, based on the above statement. 


1650-1655 None preached. 


1656 
1657 
1658 
1659 
1660 


1661 
1662 
1663 
1664 
1665 
1666 
1667 


1668 


1669 


Chauncy, Charles. Not printed 
Norton, John. Not printed 
Mitchel, Jonathan. Not printed 
Eliot, John. Not printed 


Mather, Richard. [Massachusetts election sermon. 
Cambridge: Samuel Green, 1660]. 
No copy known. Suppositious title from Evans. 
Norton, John. Three choice and profitable sermons. 
Cambridge: 8S. G. and M. I. for Hezekiah Usher, 1664. 
AAS, BPL, MHS, NYPL 
None preached. 
Higginson, John. The cause of God. Cambridge: 


Samuel Green, 1663. AAS, BPL, MHS, NYPL 
Mather, Richard. Not printed 
Russell, John. Not printed 
Cobbet, Thomas. Not printed 
Mitchel, Jonathan. Nehemiah on the wall. Cambridge: 

8. G. and M. J., 1671. AAS, BPL, HCL, JHS, MHS 


Stoughton, William. New-Engiands true interest. 
Cambridge, 1670 


Ist ed., [4], 38, {1] p., 12mo. BA, HCL, MHS 
2d ed., 40 p., 12mo. AAS (imperfect), BPL, MHS 
Davenport, John. A sermon. Printed in the year 1670. 

BPL 


Same, facsimile reprint, Colonial Society of Mass., 
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Publications, vol. 10, 1907, p. 1-6 and facsimiles. 
Same, preprinted as a separate, Cambridge, 1906. 
AAS, etc. 
Danforth, Samuel. A brief recognition. Cambridge: 
8S. G. and M. J., 1671 
AAS, BPL, JCB, JHS, MHS, NYPL 
Oxenbridge, John. New England freemen warned. 
[Cambridge:] 1673. AAS, MHS 
Shepard, Thomas. Eye-salve. Cambridge: Samuel 
Green, 1673. AAS, BPL, HCL, JHS, MHS, NYPL 
Oakes, Urian, New-England pleaded with. Cambridge: 
Samuel Green, 1673. AAS, BPL, JHS, MHS, NYPL 
Torrey, Samuel. An exhortation. Cambridge: Marma- 
duke Johnson, 1674. AAS, BPL, JCB, JHS, MHS, NYPL 
Moody, Joshua. Not printed 
Hubbard, William. The happiness of a people. Boston: 
John Foster, 1676. 
AAS, BM, BPL, HCL, JCB, JHS, MHS, NYPL 
Mather, Increase. A discourse. [issued with:] A call 
from Heaven. Boston: R. P. for I. Brunning, 1685. 
AAS, BA, BPL, MHS 
Phillips, Samuel. Not printed 
Allen, James. New-Englands choicest blessing. Boston: 
John Foster, 1679. AAS, BPL, MHS 
Bulkley, Edward. Not printed 
Brimsmead, William. Probably not printed. Sprague’s 
“Annals,” I: 256, says: preached the Election 
sermon in 1681, which was published.” No copy, 
however, is known. 
Willard, Samuel. The only sure way. [issued with:] 
The child’s portion. Boston: Samuel Green, 1684. 
AAS, BPL, HCL, MHS 
Torrey, Samuel. A plea. Boston: Samuel Green for 
Samuel Sewall, 1683 
AAS, BPL, EI, HCL, JCB, LC, MHS, WGM, YC 


Hale, John. Not printed 
Adams, William. God’s eye. Boston: Richard Pierce 
for Samuel Sewall, 1685. AAS, BPL, HCL, JCB, MHS 


Same, reprinted in: Dedham pulpit. Boston: Perkins & 
Marvin, 1840, p. 81-116. AAS, BPL, etc. 
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Wigglesworth, Michael. Not printed 


1687-1688 None preached. 


1689 


1690 


1691 
1692 
1693 


1694 


1695 


1696 


1697 
1698 


1699 


1700 


1701 


1702 


Mather, Cotton. The way to prosperity. [issued with:] 
The wonderful works of God. Boston: S. Green for 
Joseph Browning and Benj. Harris, 1690. 

BPL, HCL, MHS, NYPL 

Same, second impression, with imprint: Boston: S8. 
Green for Joseph Brunning, Obadiah Gill and James 
Woode, 1690. AAS, MHS 

Mather, Cotton. The serviceable man. Boston: Samuel 
Green for Joseph Browning, 1690. 

AAS, BPL, JCB, MHS 

None preached. 

Moody, Joshua. Not printed 

Mather, Increase. The great blessing. Boston: Benja- 
min Harris, 1693. AAS, BA, BPL, HCL, MHS 

Willard, Samuel. The character of a good ruler. Boston: 
Benjamin Harris for Michael Perry, 1694. 

AAS, BA, BPL, HCL, JCB, MHS 

Torrey, Samuel. Man’s extremity. Boston: Bartholo- 
mew Green for Michael Perry, 1695. AAS, MHS 

Mather, Cotton. Things for a distressed people. Boston: 
B. Green and J. Allen for Duncan Campbel, 1696. 

AAS (imperfect), BPL 

Danforth, John. Not printed 

Noyes, Nicholas. New-Englands duty. Boston: Bar- 
tholomew Green and John Allen, 1698. 

AAS, BPL, EI, HCL, JCB, MHS, NYPL 

Mather, Increase. The surest way. Boston: Bartholo- 
mew Green & John Allen, for Samuel Phillips, 1699. 

AAS, BPL, MHS 

Mather, Cotton. A pillar of gratitude. Boston: B. Green 
& J. Allen, 1700. AAS, HCL, MHS 

Belcher, Joseph. The singular happiness. Boston: 
R. Green and J. Allen for Samuel Sewall Junior, 


1701. AAS, BPL, JCB, MHS 
Same, reprinted in: Dedham pulpit. Boston: Perkins & 
Marvin, 1840, p. 117-139. AAS, BPL, etc. 


Mather, Increase. The excellency of a public spirit. 
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Boston: B. Green & J. Allen for Nicholas Boone, 1702. 

AAS, BPL, El, HCL, MHS 

1703 Stoddard, Solomon. The way for a people. Boston: 

Bartholomew Green and John Allen for Benj. Eliot, 

1703. AAS, BPL, EI, HCL, JCB, MHS 

1704 Russell, Jonathan. A plea. Boston: Bartholomew 
Green for Benjamin Eliot, 1704. 

AAS, BPL, EI, HCL, MHS 

1705 Easterbrooks, Joseph. Abraham. Boston: Bartholomew 

Green for Benjamin Eliot, 1705. 
AAS, BPL, El, HCL, JCB, MHS 
1706 Rogers, John. Asermon. Boston: B. Green for Benj. 


Eliot, 1706. AAS, BA, BPL, EI, HCL, JCB, MHS 
1707 Belcher, Samuel. An essay tending. Boston: B. Green, 
1707. AAS, BPL, El, MHS 
1708 Norton, John. Anessay. Boston: B. Green for Benj. 
Eliot, 1708. AAS, HCL, MHS 


1709 Rawson, Grindal. The necessity of speedy. Boston: 

B. Green for Benj. Eliot, 1709. Aas, BPL, HCL, JCB, MHS 

1710 Pemberton, Ebenezer. The divine original. Boston: 
B. Green, for Samuel Gerrish, 1710. 

AAS, BPL, El, JCB, MHS 

1711 Thacher, Peter. The all sufficient physician. Boston: 


B. Green for Eleazer Phillips, 1711. HCL, MHS 
1712 Cheever, Samuel. Gods sovereign government. Boston: 
B. Green, 1712. AAS, BPL, HCL, MHS 
1713 Treat, Samuel. Not printed 
1714 Danforth, Samuel. An exhortation. Boston: B. Green 
for Samuel Gerrish, 1714. AAS, BPL, JCB, MHS 


1715 Shepard, Jeremiah. God’s conduct. Boston: JohnAllen 
for Nicholas Boone, 1715. 

AAS (lacks title), x1, HCL, MHS 

1716 Wadsworth, Benjamin. Rulers feeding. Boston: 

B. Green, 1716. AAS, BPL, CONG L, HCL, JCB, MHS, YC 


1717 Cotton, Roland. Not printed 
1718 Colman, Benjamin. The religious regards we owe. 
Boston: B. Green, 1718. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 


1719 Williams, William. A plea for God. Boston: B. Green 
for Daniel Henchman, 1719. AAs,BA,BPL, EI,HCL, MHS 
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1726 


1727 


1728 


1729 


1730 


1731 


1732 


1733 


1734 


1735 


1736 


1737 
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Stone, Nathanael. Rulers are a terror. Boston: B. 


Green, 1720. AAS, BPL, MHS 
Moodey, Samuel. A sermon. Boston: Nicholas Boone, 
1721. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Hancock, John. Rulers should be benefactors. Boston: 
B. Green, 1722. AAS, BPL, HCL, MHS 
Colman, Benjamin. David’s dying charge. Boston: 
B. Green, 1723. AAS, BPL, MHS 
Sewall, Joseph. Rulers must be just. Boston: B. Green 
for Samuel Gerrish, 1724. AAS, BPL, El, MHS 


Thayer, Ebenezer. Jerusalem instructed & warned. 
Boston: B. Green for 8S. Gerrish, 1725. 
AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Thacher, Peter. Wise & Good civil rulers. Boston: 
B. Green for Samuel Gerrish, 1726. AAs, BPL, EI, MHS 
Baxter, Joseph. The duty of a people. Boston: B. 
Green for Samuel Gerrish, 1727. AAs, BPL, EI, MHS 
Breck, Robert. The only method. Boston: B. Green for 
T. Hancock, 1728. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Wise, Jeremiah. Rulers the ministers of God. Boston: 
T. Fleet for T. Hancock, 1729. Aas, BPL, EI, MHS 
Prince, Thomas. The people of New-England. Boston: 
B. Green for D. Henchman, 1730. 
AAS, BA, BPL, EI, MHS, WL 
Fisk, Samuel. The character of the candidates. Boston: 


T. Fleet, 1731. AAS, BA, BPL, EI, MHS 
Swift, John. A sermon. Boston: B. Green for T. Han- 
cock, 1732. AAS, BA, BPL, EI, MHS 
Wigglesworth, Samuel. An essay for reviving religion. 
Boston: 8. Kneeland, 1733. AAS, BA, BPL, EI, MHS 
Barnard, John. The throne established. Boston: 
Printed 1734. AAS, BA, BPL, EI, MHS 


Prentice, John. Pure and undefiled religion. Boston: 
S. Kneeland for D. Henchman, 1735. 

AAS, BPL, MHS, NYPL 

Holyoke, Edward. Integrity and religion. Boston: 

J. Draper, 1736. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS, NYPL 

Loring, Israel. The duty of an apostatizing people. 

Boston: S. Kneeland, 1737. AAS, BPL, MHS 


1738 
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1741 


1742 
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1744 


1745 


1746 


1747 
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1749 


1750 


1751 


1752 
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Webb, John. The government of Christ. Boston: 
J. Draper for N. Proctor and 8. Eliot, 1738. 
AAS, BA, BPL, MHS, NYPL 
Clark, Peter. The rulers highest dignity. Boston: 
S. Kneeland, 1739. AAS, BA, BPL, EI, MHS, NYPL 
Cooper, William. The honours of Christ. Boston: 
J. Draper for J. Edwards and H. Foster, 1740. 
AAS, BA, BPL, MHS, NYPL 
Williams, William. God the strength of rulers. Boston: 
S. Kneeland, 1741. AAS, BA, BPL, EI, MHS, NYPL 
Appleton, Nathaniel. The great blessing of good rulers. 
Boston: J. Draper for S. Eliot, 1742. 
AAS, BA, BPL, MHS 
Eells, Nathanael. Religion is the life of God’s people. 
Boston: S. Kneeland and T. Green, 1743. 
AAS, BA, BM, BPL, EI, MHS 
Allen, James. Magistracy an institution of Christ. 
Boston: John Draper for Daniel Gookin, 1744. 
AAS, BA, BPL, El, HCL, MHS, NYPL 
Gay, Ebenezer. The character and work of a good ruler. 
Boston: For Daniel Gookin, 1745. 
AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Barnard, John. The presence of the great God. Boston: 
John Draper for Daniel Gookin, 1746. 
AAS, BA, BPL, EI, MHS, WL 
Chauncy, Charles. Civil magistrates must be just. 
Boston: Printed by order, 1747. 
AAS, BA, BPL, EI, JCB, MHS, NYPL, WL 
Lewis, Daniel. Good rulers the fathers of their people. 
Boston: John Draper for Daniel Gookin, [1748]. 
AAS, BA, BPL, EI, MHS, WL 
Balch, William. A publick spirit. Boston: Printed by 


order, 1749. AAS, BA, BPL, EI, MHS, NYPL, WL 
Phillips, Samuel. Political rulers authoriz’d. Boston: 
John Draper, 1750. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS, NYPL, WL 


Welsteed, William. The dignity and duty of the civil 
magistrate. Boston: 8. Kneeland, 1751. 

AAS, BA, BPL, EI, MHS, NYPL, WL 

No sermon preached on account of smallpox in Boston. 
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Cotton, John. Wisdom, knowledge, and the fear of 
God. Boston: John Draper, 1753. 
AAS, BA, BM, BPL, EI, MHS, NYPL, WL 
Mayhew, Jonathan. Asermon. Boston: Samuel Knee- 
land, 1754. AAS, BA, BPL, El, MHS, NYPL, WL 
Same, London: Printed for G. Woodfall, [1754]. AAS 
Checkley, Samuel. A day of darkness. Boston: John 
Draper, 1755. AAS, BM, BPL, EI, MHS, WL 
Cooper, Samuel. A sermon. Boston: Green and Russell, 
1756. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS, NYPL, WL 
Pemberton, Ebenezer. A sermon. Boston: John Draper, 
1757. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS, WL 
Frink, Thomas. A king reigning in righteousness. 
Boston: S. Kneeland, 1758. 
AAS, BA, BPL, El, MHS, NYPL, WL 
Parsons, Joseph. A sermon. Boston: John Draper, 
1759. AAS, EI, MHS 
Dunbar, Samuel. The presence of God. Boston: 
S. Kneeland, 1760. AAs, BA, BPL, EI, MHS, NYPL, WL 
Stevens, Benjamin. A sermon. Boston: John Draper, 
1761. AAS, BPL, EI, JCB, MHS, NYPL, WL 
Williams, Abraham. A sermon. Boston: 8. Kneeland, 
1762. AAS, BA, BM, BPL, EI, MHS, NYPL, WL 
Barnard, Thomas. A sermon. Boston: Richard Draper, 
1763. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS, NYPL, WL 
No sermon preached on account of smallpox in Boston. 
Eliot, Andrew. A sermon. Boston: Green and Russell, 
1765. AAS, BA, BM, BPL, EI, JCB, MHS, NYPL, WL 
Same, London: 1765, according to Evans 9964. 
Barnard, Edward. A sermon. Boston: Richard and 
Samuel Draper, 1766. 
AAS, BA, BM, BPL, EI, LC, MHS, NYPL, WL 
Bridge, Ebenezer. A sermon. Boston: Green and 
Russell, 1767. 
AAS, BA, BPL, EI, JCB, LC, MHS, NYPL 
Shute, Daniel. A sermon. Boston: Richard Draper, 
1768. AAS, BA, BPL, EI, JCB, LC, MHS, NYPL, WL 
Haven, Jason. A sermon. Boston: Richard Draper, 
1769. AAS, BM, BPL, EI, HCL, LC, MHS, WL 
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Same, reprinted in: Dedham pulpit. Boston: Perkins & 


Marvin, 1840, p. 353-373. AAS, BPL, etc. 
1770 Chauncy, Charles. Trust in God. Boston: Daniel 
Kneeland, 1770. AAS, BM, BPL, El, LC, MHS, WL 


Cooke, Samuel. A sermon. Boston: Edes and Gill, 1770. 
AAS, BM, BPL, El, LC, MHS, WL 

Same, reprinted in Thornton, John W. The pulpit of 
the American Revolution. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 


1860, p. 147-186. AAS, BPL, etc. 
1771 Tucker, John. A sermon. Boston: Richard Draper, 
1771. AAS, BA, BPL, EI, LC, MHS 


1772 Parsons, Moses. Asermon. Boston: Edes and Gill, 1772. 
AAS, BA, BM, BPL, EI, MHS, NYPL 
1773 Turner, Charles. A sermon. Boston: Richard Draper, 


1773. AAS, BA, BM, BPL, El, LC, MHS, NYPL 

1774 Hitchcock, Gad. A sermon. Boston: Edes and Gill, 
1774. AAS, BA, BPL, EI, LC, MHS 

Same, Boston: Stanley and Usher, 1885. AAS 

1775 Gordon, William. A sermon. Watertown: Benjamin 
Edes, 1775. AAS, BA, BPL, EI, LC, LCP, MHS, NYPL 


Langdon, Samuel. Government corrupted by vice. 
Watertown: Benjamin Edes, 1775. 
AAS, BA, BPL, EI, JCB, LC, MHS, NYPL 
Same, reprinted in: The patriot preachers of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. [New York:] Printed for the 
subscribers, 1860, p. 50-73. BPL, etc. 
Same, reprinted in Thornton, John W. The puplit of 
the American Revolution. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 
1860, p. 227-258. AAS, BPL, etc. 
1776 West, Samuel. A sermon. Boston: John Gill, 1776. 
AAS, BPL, El, MHS, NHHS 
Same, reprinted in Thornton, John W. The pulpit of 
the American Revolution. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 
1860, p. 259-322. AAS, BPL, etc. 
1777 Webster, Samuel. A sermon. Boston: Edes & Gill, 1777. 
AAS, BA, BPL, EI, JCB, LC, MHS, NYPL 
1778 Payson, Phillips. A sermon. Boston: John Gill, 1778. 
AAS, BA, BPL, El, LC, MHS, NL, NYPL 
Same, reprinted in Thornton, John W. The pulpit of 
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the American Revolution. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 


1860, p. 323-353. AAS, BPL, etc. 
Stillman, Samuel. A sermon. Boston: T. and J. Fleet 
and J. Gill, 1779. AAS, El, MHS, NHHS 


Cooper, Samuel. A sermon. [Boston:] T. and J. Fleet 
and J. Gill, [1780]. 

AAS, BA, BM, BPL, EI, HCL, JCB, MHS, NYPL 

Howard, Simeon. A sermon. Boston: John Gill, 1780. 

AAS, BA, BPL, El, HCL, LC, MHS, NYPL 

Same, reprinted in Thornton, John W. The pulpit of 

the American Revolution. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 


1860, p. 355-396. AAS, BPL, etc. 
Clark, Jonas. A sermon. Boston: J. Gill and S. Edes 
and Sons, [1781]. AAS, BM, BPL, EI, LC, MHS, NYPL 


Adams, Zabdiel. A sermon. [Boston:] T. & J. Fleet 
and J. Gill, [1782]. 

AAS, BM, BPL, EI, JCB, LC, MHS, NYPL 

Cumings, Henry. A sermon. Boston: T. & J. Fleet, 


1783. AAS, BM, BPL, EI, JCB, MHS 
Hemmenway, Moses. A sermon. Boston: Benjamin 
Edes and Sons, 1784. AAS, BPL, EI, HCL, LC, MHS 
Symmes, William. A sermon. Boston: Adams and 
Nourse, [1785]. AAS, BPL, EI, LC, MHS, NYPL 
West, Samuel. A sermon. Boston: Adams and Nourse, 
[1786]. AAS, BA, BPL, El, HCL, MHS, NYPL 
Lyman, Joseph. A sermon. Boston: Adams and Nourse, 
[1787]. AAS, BA, BM, BPL, EI, CHS, HCL, 


LC, MHS, NYPL, YC 

Parsons, David. A sermon. Boston: Adams and Nourse, 
[1788]. AAS, BA, BPL, EI, HCL, JCB, LC, MHS, NYPL 
Bridge, Josiah. A sermon. Boston: Adams & Nourse, 
1789. AAS, BA, BM, BPL, EI, HCL, JCB, LC, MHS, NYPL 
Foster, Daniel. A sermon. Boston: Thomas Adams, 


1790. AAS, BA, BM, BPL, EI, JCB, LC, MHS, NYHS 
Robbins, Chandler. A sermon. Boston: Thomas 
Adams, 1791. 


AAS, BA, BPL, EI, HCL, JCB, LC, MHS, NYHS, NYPL 

Tappan, David. A sermon. Boston: Thomas Adams, 
1792. 

AAS, BA, BPL, EI, HCL, JCB, LC, MHS, NYHS, NYPL 
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1793 Parker, Samuel. A sermon. Boston: Thomas Adams, 
1793. 

AAS, BA, BM, BPL, EI, HCL, JCB, LC, MHS, NYHS, NYPL 

1794 Deane, Samuel. A sermon. Boston: Adams and Larkin, 

1794. Contains an incomplete list of preachers of 

election sermons and their texts from 1634 to 1793. 

AAS, BA, BM, BPL, EI, HCL, JCB, LC, 

MHS, NYHS, NYPL 

1795 Fobes, Peres. Asermon. Boston: Young & Minns, 1795. 

AAS, BA, BM, BPL, El, HCL, JCB, 

LC, MHS, NYHS, NYPL 

1796 French, Jonathan. A sermon. Boston: Adams & Larkin, 

1796. AAS, BA, BM, BPL, El, HCL, JCB, 

MHS, NYHS, NYPL 

1797 Mellen, John. A sermon. Boston: Young & Minns, 

1797. AAS, BA, BM, BPL, EI, HCL, JCB, 

MHS, NYHS, NYPL 

1798 Emmons, Nathanael. A sermon. Boston: Printed for 

the State, 1798. AAS, BA, BM, BPL, CHS, EI, 

HCL, JCB, LC, MHS, NYHS, NYPL, UTS, YC 

1799 Coffin, Paul. Asermon. Boston: Young & Minns, 1799. 

AAS, BA, BM, BPL, El, HCL, 


JCB, LC, MHS, NYHS, NYPL 

1800 McKeen, Joseph. A sermon. Boston: Young & Minns, 
1800. AAS, BPL, El, MHS 

1801 Bancroft, Aaron. A sermon. Boston: Young & Minns, 
1801. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 

1802 Baldwin, Thomas. A sermon. Boston: Young & Minns, 
1802. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 

Same, 2d ed., Boston: Manning & Loring, 1802. AAS 
Same, 3d ed., Boston: Lewis Nichols, 1802. AAS 

1803 Puffer, Reuben. A sermon. Boston: Young and Minns, 
1803. AAS, BPL, El, MHS 

1804 Kendal, Samuel. Religion the only sure basis. Boston: 
Young & Minns, 1804. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 


1805 Allyn, John. A sermon. Boston: Young & Minns, 1805. 
AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 

1806 Shepard, Samuel. A sermon. Boston: Young & Minns, 
1806. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
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Same, Stockbridge: H. Willard, 1806. AAS 
Bentley, William. A sermon. Boston: Adams and 
Rhoades, 1807. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Allen, Thomas. A sermon. Boston: Adams and 
Rhoades, [1808]. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 


Osgood, David. A discourse. [Boston:] Russell & 
Cutler, 1809. Contains list of preachers of election 
sermons, their addresses, texts and sizes of the 


sermons, from 1634 to 1809. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Same, without list of preachers. Northampton: William 
Butler, 1809. AAS 
Parish, Elijah. A sermon. Boston: Printed by sub- 
scription, 1810. AAS, BPL, CONG L, EI, MHS 
Same, Greenfield: Re-printed by John Denio, 1810. 
CONG L 

Thacher, Thomas. The principles and maxims. Boston: 
Munroe & French, [1811]. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Foster, Edmund. A sermon. Boston: Russell & Cutler, 
1812. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Allen, William. A sermon. Boston: Russell & Cutler, 
1813. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 


Appleton, Jesse. A sermon. Boston: Russell, Cutler 
and Co. for Benjamin Russell, 1814. 

AAS, BPL, El, MHS 

Flint, James. A discourse. Boston: Russell, Cutler 
and Co. for Benjamin Russell, 1815. 

AAS, BPL, El, MHS 

Kirkland, John Thornton. A discourse, pronounced. 

Boston: Russell, Cutler and Co. for Benjamin 


Russell, 1816. AAS. BPL, EI, MHS 
Same, “‘A sermon, delivered.’”’ Same imprint and date. 
AAS 


Snell, Thomas. A sermon. Boston: Russell, Cutler and 
Co. for Benjamin Russell, 1817. Aas, BPL, El, MHS 
Moore, Zephaniah Swift. The Sabbath. Boston: 
Russell, Cutler and Co. for Benjamin Russell, 1818. 
AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 

Eaton, Peter. A sermon. [Boston:] Russell and Gardner 
for Benjamin Russell, 1819. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
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Jenks, William. A sermon. [Boston:] Russell and 
Gardner for Benjamin Russell, 1820. 
AAS, BPL, El, MHS 
Ware, Henry. A sermon. Boston: Russell and Gardner 
for B. Russell, 1821. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Huntington, D.[an]. An intolerant spirit. Boston: 
Russell and Gardner for B. Russell, 1822. 
AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Thayer, Nathaniel. A discourse. Boston: By order of 


the Legislature, 1823. AAS, BPL, El, MHS 
Sharp, Daniel. A discourse. Boston: True and Greene, 
1824. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Same, 2d ed., same imprint and date. AAS 
Sprague, William B. The claims. Boston: True and 
Greene, 1825. AAS, BPL, El, MHS 
Dewey, Orville. The claims of puritanism. Boston: 
True & Greene, 1826. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Stuart, Moses. A sermon. Boston: True and Greene, 
1827. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Walker, James. A sermon. Boston: Dutton and Went- 
worth, 1828. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Fisk, Wilbur. A sermon. Boston: True and Greene, 
1829. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Same, 2d ed., same imprint and date. AAS 


Channing, William E. A sermon. Boston: Dutton and 
Wentworth, 1830. The word “Boston” in imprint 
is set in Roman type. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 

Same, with the word “Boston” set in Gothic type. Aas 

Same, Boston: Carter and Hendee, Dutton and Went- 


worth, printers, 1830. AAS 
Same, London: British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 1830. AAS 
Withington, Leonard. A sermon. Boston: Dutton and 
Wentworth, 1831. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Dean, Paul. A discourse. Boston: Dutton and Went- 
worth, 1831. [sic, 1832]. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 


Peabody, William B. O. The duties and dangers. 
Boston: Dutton and Wentworth, 1833. 
AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
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Yeomans, John W. A sermon. Boston: Dutton and 
Wentworth, 1834. AAS, BPL, El, MHS 
Wainwright, Jonathan M. Inequality of individual 
wealth. Boston: Dutton and Wentworth, 1835. 
AAS, BPL, EI, MHS, NYHS, NYPL 
Bigelow, Andrew. God’s charge unto Israel. Boston: 
Dutton and Wentworth, 1836. Contains list of 
preachers of election sermons. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Dana, Daniel. Asermon. Boston: Dutton and Went- 
worth, 1837. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Storrs, Richard 8S. A sermon. Boston: Dutton and 
Wentworth, 1838. AAS, BPL, El, MHS 
Hopkins, Mark. A sermon. Boston: Dutton and Went- 
worth, 1839. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Codman, John. The importance of moderation. Boston: 
Dutton and Wentworth, 1840. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Damon, David. A sermon. Boston: Dutton and Went- 
worth, 1841. AAS, BPL, BI, MHS 
Gannett, Ezra 8S. The religion of politics. Boston: 
Dutton and Wentworth, 1842. AAS, BPL, El, MHS 
Jackson, Samuel C. Religious principle. Boston: 
Dutton and Wentworth, 1843. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Same, 2d ed., Andover: William Peirce. Allen, Morrill & 
Wardwell, printers, 1843. AAS 
Chapin, E. H. The relation of the individual to the 
republic. Boston: Dutton and Wentworth, 1844. 
AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Braman, Milton P. A discourse. Boston: Dutton and 


Wentworth, 1845. AAS, BPL, El, MHS 
Putnam, George. A sermon. Boston: Dutton and 
Wentworth, 1846. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Bisbee, John H. A sermon. Boston: Dutton and 
Wentworth, 1847. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 


Vinton, Alexander H. The religious theory of civil 
government. Boston: Dutton and Wentworth, 1848. 
AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 

Pierce, John. Requisites to our country’s glory. 
Boston: Dutton and Wentworth, 1849. Contains list 
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of preachers of election sermons, their addresses, 
texts and colleges, 1634-1849. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Hitchcock, Edward. The inseparable trio. Boston: 
Dutton and Wentworth, 1850. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Park, Edwards A. The indebtedness of the state to the 
clergy. Boston: Dutton & Wentworth, 1851. 
AAS, BPL, El, MHS 
Neale, Rollin H. Religious liberty. Boston: Dutton & 


Wentworth, 1852. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Wolcott, Samuel. A sermon. Boston: White & Potter, 
1853. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Raymond, Miner. A sermon. Boston: William White, 
1854. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Lothrop, 8. K. A sermon. Boston: William White, 
1855. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Seeley, Raymond H. A sermon. Boston: William 
White, 1856. AAS, BPL, El, MHS 


Pike, John. A sermon. Boston: William White, 1857. 
AAS, BPL, El, MHS 
Huntington, F. D. Christian citizenship. Boston: 


William White, 1858. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Hale, Edward E. A sermon. Boston: William White, 
1859. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 


Anderson, Thomas D. The home and the nation. 
Boston: William White, 1860. AAs, BPL, EI, MHS — 
Phelps, Austin. The relation of the Bible. Boston: 


William White, 1861. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Alger, William Rounseville. Public morals. Boston: 
William White, 1862. AAS, BPL, El, MHS 
Walker, James. A sermon. Boston: Wright & Potter, 
1863. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Stearns, William. A sermon. Boston: Wright & Potter, 
1864. AAS, BPL, El, MHS 
Same, with following line printed above cover title: 
“With respects of A. H. Bullock.” AAS 
Stone, A. L. The work of New England. Boston: 
Wright & Potter, 1865. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 


Quint, Alonzo H. A sermon. Boston: Wright & Potter, 
1866. Contains list of preachers of election sermons. 
AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
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Warren, Henry White. The ideas and feelings. Boston: 
Wright & Potter, 1867. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Clarke, James Freeman. The duties of Massachusetts. 
Boston: Wright & Potter, 1868. AAs, BPL, EI, MHS 
Clark, B. F. The province of law. Boston: Wright & 
Potter, 1869. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Seelye, Julius H. The Christian element in the state. 
Boston: Wright & Potter, 1870. Aas, BPL, EI, MHS 
Grinnell, Charles E. Fanaticism. Boston: Wright & 
Potter, 1871. Contains list of preachers of election 
sermons by Harry H. Edes. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Peabody, Andrew P. The rights and dangers of 
property. Boston: Wright & Potter, 1872. 
AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Lorimer, George C. Stability of the moral law. Boston: 
Wright & Potter, 1873. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Greene, Richard Gleason. Christianity a national law. 
Boston: Wright & Potter, 1874. Aas, BPL, EI, MHS 
Bolles, Edwin C. Preached from notes, never written 
out or printed. 
Foljambe, 8. W. The hand of God in American history. 
Boston: Wright & Potter, 1876. AAs, BPL, EI, MHS 
Hamilton, B. F. God in government. Boston: Albert J. 
Wright, 1877. AAS, BPL, El, MHS 
Hill, James L. The growth of government. Boston: 
Rand, Avery & Co., 1878. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
McKenzie, Alexander. The one lawgiver. Boston: 
Rand, Avery & Co., 1879. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Waldron, Daniel W. A sermon. Boston: Rand, Avery 
& Co., 1880. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Furber, Daniel L. Religion and education in a republic. 
Boston: Rand, Avery & Co., 1881. 
AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Same, 2d ed., same imprint and date. AAS 
Lovering, Joseph F. The shields of the earth belong 
unto God. Boston: Rand, Avery & Co., 1882. 
AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
Meredith, Robert R. Problems of state life. Boston: 
Wright & Potter, 1883. AAS, BPL, EI, MHS 
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1884 Miner, A. A. The rectitude of government the source of 
its power. Boston: Wright & Potter, 1884. 
AAS, BPL, El, MHS 
No more delivered. 


New PiymMovuts ELEcTION SERMONS 


The New Plymouth Colony or as it was locally 
called, the Old Colony, existed from 1620 to 1691 and 
was in the latter year made a part of Massachusetts. 
So far as is known, only two Plymouth Colony election 
sermons were published. 


1669 Walley, Thomas. Balm in Gilead. Cambridge: 8S. G. 
and M. J., 1669. BPL, HEH, LC, MHS, yc (Brinley 881) 
Same, 2d issue, same imprint, 1670. 
AAS, LC, MHS, NYPL (Brinley 882) 
First issue has “Finis” in place of advertisement on 
last page. 

Second issue has “‘Finis” above advertisement on last 

page and has pages 10, 11, 17 and others, reset. 
1674 Arnold, Samuel. David serving. Cambridge: Samuel 
Greene, 1674. MHS 


New HAMPSHIRE ELECTION SERMONS 


Election sermons were preached in New Hampshire 
from 1784 to 1831 and in 1861, with certain exceptions 
noted below. 


1784. McClintock, Samuel. A sermon. Portsmouth: Robert 
Gerrish, 1784. Not strictly an election sermon. 
Preached ‘‘on occasion of the commencement of the 
new constitution and form of government.” 

AAS, NHHS, NHSL, NYHS, NYPL 

1785 Belknap, Jeremy. An election sermon. Portsmouth: 
Melcher and Osborne, 1785. 

First regular New Hampshire election sermon, the 
original manuscript of which is at Aas. 
AAS, BM, EI, HCL, LC, MHS, NHHS, NHSL, NL 
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1796 
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1798 
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Haven, Samuel. An election sermon. Portsmouth: 


John Melcher, 1786. AAS, EI, NHHS, NHSL 
Buckminster, Joseph. A sermon. Portsmouth: Robert 
Gerrish, 1787. AAS, EI, NHHS, NHSL 


Langdon, Samuel. The republic of the Israelites. 
Exeter: Lamson and Ranlet, 1788. 
AAS (imperfect), NHHS, NHSL 


Noble, Oliver. Not printed 
Ogden, John C. A sermon. Concord: George Hough, 
1790. AAS, BA, BM, EI, JCB, NHHS, NHSL, NYHS 


Evans, Israel. A sermon. Concord: George Hough, 1791. 
AAS, BA, BM, LC, MHS, NHHS, NHSL 
Mor[rjison, William. A sermon. Exeter: Henry Ranlet, 
1792. AAS, BM, JCB, NHHS, NHSL, NYHS 
Probably none preached, certainly not printed. 
Wood, Amos. A sermon. Portsmouth: John Melcher, 
1794. AAS (imperfect), BA, BM, LC, NHHS, NHSL 
None preached. 
Rowland, William F.[rederick]. A sermon. Exeter: 
Henry Ranlet, 1796. 
AAS, BA, BM, EI, LC, NHHS, NHSL, NYHS, NYPL 
Peabody, Stephen. A sermon. Concord: George Hough, 
1797. AAS, BA, BM, EI, JCB, LC, NHHS, NHSL, NYHS 
Gray, Robert. A sermon. Dover: Samuel Bragg, 
[1798]. BM, EI, JCB, LC, NHHS, NHSL, NYHS, NYPL 
Payson, Seth. A sermon. Portsmouth: John Melcher, 
1799. AAS, EI, NHHS, NHSL 
Worcester, Noah. An election sermon. Concord: 
Elijah Russell, [1800]. AAS, El, NHHS, NHSL 
Burnap, Jacob. A sermon. Concord: George Hough, 
1801. AAS, El, NHHS, NHSL 
Woodman, Joseph. A sermon. Concord: George 
Hough, 1802. AAS, NHHS, NHSL 
Hall, Aaron. A sermon. Concord: George Hough, 1802. 
AAS, NHHS, NHSL 
Porter, Nathaniel. A discourse. Concord: George 
Hough, 1804. AAS (imperfect), BA, NHHS, NHSL 
Paige, Reed. A sermon. Concord: George Hough, 
[1805]. AAS, NHHS, NHSL 
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1806 Miltmore, James. Asermon. Concord: George Hough, 


1806. AAS, NHHS, NHSL 
1807 Bradstreet, Nathan. A discourse. Amherst: Joseph 
Cushing, 1807. AAS, NHHS, NHSL 
1808 McFarland, Asa. A sermon. Concord: George Hough, 
1808. AAS, NHHS, NHSL 
1809 Rowland, William F. A sermon. Concord: George 
Hough, 1809. AAS, NHHS, NHSL 
1810 Shurtleff, Roswell. A sermon. Concord: Isaac Hill, 
1810. AAS, EI, NHHS, NHSL 
1811 Beede, Thomas. A sermon. Concord: I. and W. R. 
Hill, 1811 AAS, HCL, NHHS, NHSL 
1812 Bradford, Moses. A sermon. Concord: I. and W. R. 
Hill, 1812. AAS, NHHS, NHSL 
1813 Church, John H. A sermon. Concord: George Hough, 
1813. El, NHHS, NHSL 


1814 Holt, Peter. Asermon. Concord: George Hough, 1814. 
AAS, El, NHHS, NHSL 

1815 Sutherland, David. A sermon. Concord: George Hough, 
1815. AAS, BPL, El, LC, MHS, NHHS, NHSL, 

NYHS, NYPL, LC 

1816 Dickinson, Pliny. A sermon. Concord: Isaac Hill, 1816. 
AAS, NHHS, NHSL 

1817 Merrill, Daniel. The kingdom of God. Concord: Isaac 
Hill, 1817. AAS, El, NHHS, NHSL 

1818 Allen, William. A sermon. Concord: Isaac Hill, 1818. 
AAS, EI, NHHS, NHSL 

1819 Parker, Nathan. A sermon. Concord: Hill & Moore, 


1819. AAS, NHHS, NHSL 

1820 Howe, James B. A sermon. Concord: Hill and Moore, 
1820. AAS, EI, NHHS, NHSL 

1821 Bradford, Ephraim P. A sermon. Concord: Hill & 
Moore, 1821. AAS, NHHS, NHSL 

1822 French, Jonathan. A sermon. Concord: Hill and Moore, 
1822. AAS, NHHS, NHSL 

1823 Dana, Daniel. An election sermon. Concord: J. B. 
Moore, 1823. AAS, EI, NHHS, NHSL 


1824 Tyler, Bennet. Religious principle. Concord: Jacob B. 
Moore, 1824. AAS, EI, NHHS, NHSL 
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Same, 2d ed., Concord: J. B. Moore and J. W. Shepard, 
1824. AAS 
1825 Cooke, Phinehas. Reciprocal obligations. Concord: 
Jacob B. Moore, 1825. AAS, El, NHHS, NHSL 
1826 Ellis, Ferdinand. Civil government. Concord: Jacob B. 
Moore, 1826. AAS, EI, NHHS, NHSL 
1827 Williams, Nathaniel W. The reign of Jesus Christ. 
Concord: Jacob B. Moore, 1827. AAs, NHHS, NHSL 
1828 Bouton, Nathaniel. The responsibilities of rulers. 
Concord: Henry E. Moore, 1828. Aas, NHHS, NHSL 
1829 Moore, Humphrey. The reciprocal influence of knowl- 
edge. Concord: R. H. Sherburne and Co., 1829. 
AAS, NHHS, NYPL 
1830 Crosby, J.[aazaniah]. The tendency of religious obedi- 
ence. Concord: Hill and Barton, 1830. 
AAS, NHHS, NHSL 
1831 Lord, Nathan. A sermon. Concord: Hill and Barton, 
1831. AAS, NHHS, NHSL 
1832-1860 None preached. 
1861 Parker, Henry E. An election sermon. Concord: Asa 
McFarland, 1861. AAS, NHHS, NHSL 
No more delivered. 


VERMONT ELECTION SERMONS 


Vermont election sermons were preached from 1777 
to 1834 and from 1856 to 1858 except for certain years 
noted below. 


1777 Hutchinson, Aaron. A well tempered self-love. Dresden: 
Judah Paddock & Alden Spooner, [1777]. 
Not strictly an election sermon but preached at the 
“framing” of the government of the State of 
Vermont at Windsor, July 2, 1777. 
LC, vHs, uv (Wilbur) (photostat copy) 
Same, reprinted in V.H.S. Coll., I, 1870, p. 67-101. 
AAS, etc. 
1778 Powers, Peter. Jesus Christ the true king and head of 
government. Newbury-Port: John Mycall, 1778. 
uv (Wilbur), vsu 
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Burroughs, Eden. A sincere regard to righteousness and 
piety. Dresden: J. P. and A. Spooner, 1778. 

JcB, uv, uv (Wilbur) (photostat copy) 

Same, reprinted in Magazine of History, Extra No. 


172, Vol. 43, No. 4, 1931, p. 53-70 AAS, etc. 
1779 Roots, Benajah. Not printed 
1780 Avery, David. Not printed 
1781 Olcott, Bulkley. Not printed 
1782 Lyman, Gershom C.{lark]. A sermon. Windsor: Hough 

and Spooner, 1784. AAS, VHS (imperfect), vsL 
1783 Bullen, Joseph. Not printed 
1784 Swift, Job. Not printed 
1785 Burton, Asa. A sermon. Windsor: Hough and Spooner, 

1786. AAS, BPL, LC, NYHS, UV 
1786 Chapin, Pelatiah. Not printed 
1787 Potter, Lyman. Asermon. Windsor: Hough & Spooner, 

1788. UV 
1788 Sill, Elijah. Not printed 
1789 Foster, Dan. An election sermon. Windsor: Alden 

Spooner, 1790. AAS, BA, HCL, HGR, VSL 
1790 Cazier, Matthias. Not printed 


1791 Bell, Benjamin. The nature and importance. Windsor: 
Alden Spooner, [1791]. 
Not strictly an election sermon though delivered 
before the Legislature. 
AAS, BPL, EI, HGR, HPM, JCB, LC, NYHS 
Shuttlesworth, Samuel. A discourse. Windsor: James 
Reed Hutchins, 1792. 
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AAS, BA, HCL, HGR, MHS, VHS 
1792 Blood, Caleb. A sermon. Rutland: Anthony Haswell, 
[1792]. AAS, JCB, VHS 
1793 None preached. 

1794 Williams, Samuel. A discourse. Rutland: James Lyon, 
1794. BA, HGR, MHS 
1795 Burton, Asa. A discourse. Rutland: Printed [by J. 

Kirkaldie] by order of the Legislature, 1795. 
AAS (imperfect), BM, JcB, Lc, uv (Wilbur) 
(photostat copy), VHS, VSL 
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1797 


1798 


1799 


1800 
1801 


1802 


1803 


1804 


1805 


1806 


1807 


1808 


1809 


1810 


1811 


1812 
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Kent, Dan. Electioneering for office defended. [Rut- 
land:] Printed by order of the Legislature, for Samuel 
Williams, 1796. BM, NYHS, VHS (lacks p. 1-4) 

Whiting, Samuel. A discourse. Rutland: Josiah Fay, 
1797. AAS, BA, BM, VSL 

Sanders, Daniel Clarke. A sermon. Vergennes: G. and 
R. Waite, 1798. 

AAS (imperfect), BA, BM, EI, HGR, LC, NYSL, UV, VHS 

Forsyth, William. Palida mors. Windsor: 8. Williams, 
1799. AAS, BM, HGR, LC, VHS 

Wooster, Benjamin. Not printed 

Lambert, Nathaniel. A sermon. Windsor: Alden 
Spooner, 1801. AAS, HGR, HPM 

Atwater, Jeremiah. A sermon, Middlebury: Hunting- 


ton & Fitch for Anthony Haswell, 1802. 
AAS, HGR, HPM, UV, Uv (Wilbur), vsx 
Sage, Sylvester. A sermon. Windsor: Alden Spooner, 


1803. AAS, HGR, HPM, UV, UV (Wilbur), vus 
Ball, Heman. A sermon. Bennington: Haswell & Smead, 
1804. AAS, HGR, HPM, VHS 


Fitch, John. A sermon. Peacham: Samuel Goss, 1805. 

AAS, HGR, VHS 

Merrill, Thomas A. Asermon. Middlebury: A. Haswell, 
at the press of J. D. Huntington, 1806. 

AAS, HGR, HPM, VHS 

Gross, Thomas. Asermon. Randolph: Sereno Wright, 


1807. AAS, Uv, uv (Wilbur), vHs 
Eastman, Tilton. Asermon. Randolph: Sereno Wright, 
1808. AAS, HGR, VHS 


Haynes, Sylvanus. A sermon. Randolph: Sereno 
Wright, 1809. 

AAS, HGR, HPM, Uv, Uv (Wilbur), vsu 

Wright, Chester. A sermon. Randolph: Sereno 


Wright, 1810. AAS, HGR, VHS 
Skeel, Thomas. A sermon. Rutland: William Fay, 
[1811]. AAS, HGR, HPM, UV, Uv (Wilbur), vHs 


Beall, Isaac. A sermon. Montpelier: Wright and 
Sibley, 1812. AAS, HGR, Uv, Uv (Wilbur), vHs 
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1816 
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1818 


1819 


1820 


1821 


1822 


1823 


1824 


1825 


1826 


1827 
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Marsh, Daniel. A sermon. Montpelier: Walton and 
Goss, 1813. AAS, HGR, HPM, UV (Wilbur), vHs 
Lyman, Elijah. A sermon. Montpelier: Walton and 
Goss, 1814. AAS, HGR, HPM, UV (Wilbur), vHs 
Davis, Henry. A sermon. Montpelier: Walton and 
yoss, 1815. AAS, HGR, HPM, uv (Wilbur), vHs, vsL 
Austin, Samuel. Religion the glory of a community. 
Montpelier: Walton and Goss, 1816. 
AAS, HGR, HPM, UV (Wilbur), VHS, VSL 
Peck, Phinehas. A discourse. Windsor: Jesse Cochran, 


1817. AAS, HGR, HPM, UV, VHS, VSL 
Kendrick, Clark. A sermon. Montpelier: E. P. Walton, 
1818. AAS (imperfect), HGR, HPM, 


uv, uv (Wilbur), vus 
Converse, James. A sermon. Montpelier: E. P. Walton, 


1819. AAS, HGR, HPM, UV, Uv (Wilbur), vHs 
Leonard, George. A sermon. Windsor: Ide & Aldrich, 
1820. AAS, HGR, HPM, UV, Uv (Wilbur), vus 
Bates, Joshua. A sermon. Montpelier: E. P. Walton, 
1821. AAS, HGR, HPM, UV, Uv (Wilbur), vHs, vsL 
Lindsey, John. A discourse. Montpelier: E. P. Walton, 
1822. AAS, HGR, HPM, Uv, Uv (Wilbur), vHs, vsL 


Sawyer, Joseph W. A sermon. Montpelier: E. P. 
Walton, 1823. Aas, HGR, HPM, Uv, Uv (Wilbur), vHs 
Chandler, Amariah. A sermon. Montpelier: E. P. 
Walton, 1824. 
AAS, HGR, HPM, UV, UV (Wilbur), VHs, VSL 
Bartlett, Robert. A sermon. Montpelier: E. P. Walton, 
Oct. 13, 1825. Aas, HGR, Uv, Uv (Wilbur), vHs, vsL 
Same, Woodstock: David Watson, Oct. 16, 1825. vus 
Morse, William. A sermon. Woodstock: David Watson, 
1825. uv (Wilbur), vHs, vsL 
Fisk, Wilbur. A discourse. Montpelier: Geo. W. Hill 
& Co., 1826. 
AAS, EI, HGR, HPM, Uv, UV (Wilbur), vHs, VSL 
Same, 2d ed., Woodstock: Rufus Colton, 1827. 
AAS, HPM 
Goodwillie, Thomas. A sermon. Montpelier: Geo. W. 
Hill, 1827. AAS, HGR, HPM, UV (Wilbur), vHs, VSL 
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1828 Woodman, Jonathan. A discourse. Montpelier: E. P. 


Walton, 1828. AAS, HGR, Uv, uv (Wilbur), vus 
1829 Walker, Charles. A sermon. Montpelier: G. W. Hill, 
1829. AAS, HGR, uv (Wilbur), vHs, vsL 
1830 Ingersoll, George G. A discourse. Burlington: Chauncey 
Goodrich, 1830. AAS, HGR, HPM, UV, VHS, VSL 
1831 Howard, Leland. Not printed 
1832 Perkins, William S. A discourse. Montpelier: Knapp & 
Jewett, 1832. AAS, HGR, UV, UV (Wilbur), vsL 


1833 Spicer, Tobias. Religion the only source of national 
prosperity. Montpelier: Geo. W. Hill, 1833. 
AAS, HGR, HPM, UV, UV (Wilbur), vHs, vsL 
1834 Skinner, Warren. Christ’s kingdom in the earth. 
Montpelier: George W. Hill, 1834. 
AAS, HGR, UV, uv (Wilbur), vHs, VSL 
1835-1855 None preached. 
1856 Child, Willard. A sermon. Montpelier: E. P. Walton, 
1856. AAS, HGR, HPM, UV, Uv (Wilbur), vHs, vsL 
1857 McKeen, Silas. Civil government, a divine institution. 
Montpelier: E. P. Walton, 1857. 
AAS, HGR, Uv, Uv (Wilbur), vHs 
1858 Thomas, C. A. A sermon. Montpelier: E. P. Walton, 
1858. AAS, HGR, HPM, UV, VHS, VSL 
No more delivered. 
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FOUR LEGENDS ABOUT 
PRESIDENT POLK 


BY STEWART MITCHELL 


UST twenty-six years ago this autumn, Worthing- 

ton C. Ford read before this Society an interesting 
paper on the presidential election of 1844, a contest 
which, he concluded, was little more than a fight for 
the “loaves and fishes’ of office. One year before, 
Mr. M. A. DeWolfe Howe had published ‘‘The Life 
and Letters of George Bancroft,” and a year later 
Mr. Ford himself printed selections from the Van 
Buren-Bancroft correspondence in the Proceedings 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society. From those 
days to this, there has been a constant addition to the 
means of arriving at a better understanding of the 
character and conduct of James Knox Polk. In 1910 
Mr. Quaife brought out his edition of the four volumes 
of the diary Polk kept while he was in the White House; 
and only two years ago Dr. Jameson finished the sixth 
and last volume of the late Professor Bassett’s edition 
of the ‘‘Correspondence of Andrew Jackson.’”! 


!The following books, listed in order of publication, might have been expected to alter 
popular opinion as to the character and career of James Knox Polk: Ransom H. Gillet, 
The Life and Times of Silas Wright (Albany, 1874); M. A. DeWolfe Howe, The Life and 
Letters of George Bancroft (New York, 1908); “Van Buren-Bancroft Correspondence, 
1830-1845," Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, XLII (1909), 381-442; 
The Diary of James K. Polk, Milo M. Quaife, Editor, (Chicago, 1910); J. H. Smith, The 
War with Mexico (New York, 1919); Eugene Irving McCormac, James K. Polk: A 
Political Biography (Berkeley, California, 1922); the sixth and last volume of The Corre- 
spondence of Andrew Jackson, John Spencer Bassett, Editor, (Washington, 1933), con- 
taining letters received and written by Jackson from 1839 to his death in 1845; and 
Frederick Jackson Turner, The United States, 1880-1850: The Nation and Its Sections 
(New York, 1935), especially chapters X, XI, and XII, on the administrations of Van 
Buren, Tyler, and Polk, 453-573. The Autobiography of Martin Van Buren, J. H. Fitz- 
patrick, Editor, was published by the American Historical Association in 1920. Although 
this book was begun in Italy in 1854, it contains no consecutive account of anything which 
happened after 1836. In one respect, however, it is important for the purpose of this 
paper, for it shows that as late as 1854 Van Buren still believed that his defeat for a 
third nomination at Baltimore in 1844 was owing to “intrigue”: Autobiography, 227 and 
393-395. 
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No reasonable person who cares to learn the facts 
can hold any longer to the old opinions about Polk— 
angry judgments which grew up from the fierce fight 
for Free Soil and the culminating calamity of the Civil 
War. If it may seem odd to turn back to political 
gossip almost a century old, the excuse must be this: 
that this gossip, strange to relate, is still very much 
alive. Perhaps it is not unfitting to try to verify a 
great historian’s estimate of President Polk here in 
the birthplace of George Bancroft. 

Ninety years ago last March, James Knox Polk was 
inaugurated as eleventh President of the United 
States. A thorough examination of the widely diver- 
gent opinions as to the character of this remarkable 
man would make an interesting essay on American 
politics and history both before and after the Civil 
War. The puzzling aspect of the problem is not that 
mere partisans disagreed in their estimate of Polk, but 
that good judges of men did, also. Today, almost a 
century after he occupied the centre of the stage, not 
only statesmen but scholars speak and write of this 
man in irreconcilable terms. Two teachers of history 
within our own time are interesting examples of this 
conflict of opinion. In 1919 Justin H. Smith published 
his “‘War With Mexico,” and three years later Eugene 
Irving MeCormac brought out his ‘‘James K. Polk: A 
Political Biography.’’ Any one who feels discouraged 
as to the possibility of getting at the knowledge of 
things ‘‘as they actually happened”’ had better not try 
to accommodate the obvious distaste of Smith to the 
sincere sympathy of McCormac. 

We all know that a man named James Knox Polk 
was born in North Carolina in November 1795, and 
died in Tennessee in June 1849; we know that he was 
graduated from the University of North Carolina, 
having devoted himself to mathematics and the classics 
in order, so it is said, to “‘train his mind’’; we know 
that he was President of the United States, and some- 
times it seems as if that were all we do know beyond the 
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limits of debate. One thing more, perhaps—that a 
very remarkable American, Andrew Jackson, liked, 
admired, and trusted Polk through years of com- 
radeship and common service. If Martin Van Buren 
was Jackson’s first lieutenant, Polk was certainly his 
second. 

People who are alarmed at the enormous output of 
historians are expected to console themselves with the 
theory that history has to be written all over again 
for each and every generation. There is something to 
be said for this re-writing of history in accordance with 
the various points of view of the readers of it, for both 
beautiful and ugly legends are likely to perish in the 
process, and the acquired industry and academic 
ambition of scholars find a fruitful field of expression. 
The national fiction about Polk offers an interesting 
example of this dire need for revision. Strange though 
it may seem to men of our day, the man who became 
President in 1845 had first thought of himself as 
nothing more than an eager and earnest candidate for 
the office of Vice-President. He pictured himself 
as serving his party in presiding over the Senate 
very much as he had served both Jackson and Van 
Buren in the House. He was nominated for first place 
at Baltimore in the spring of 1844, as the vigorous first 
choice of Jackson, after Van Buren had dazed the 
Democrats with his Hammett letter opposing the 
immediate annexation of Texas. We all know that he 
received that nomination on the basis of the two- 
thirds rule, not only because Jackson wished him to 
have it, but also because neither Martin Van Buren, 
of New York, nor Lewis Cass, of Michigan, wished the 
other to have it. Van Buren entered the convention 
with a majority of delegates who had been pledged to 
him before the fatal Texas letter, and the moment 
Cass forged ahead of him the New York men threw 
the prize to Polk. 

People still play with the notion that Polk was 
unknown in 1844. ‘‘Who is James K. Polk?’ jeered 
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the jubilant Whigs, when for the first time the tele- 
graph carried the news of this nomination of a “‘dark 
horse” from Baltimore to Washington. Their own 
candidate, Clay, answered the question for them with 
the alarm he showed at hearing the name of the man 
who had been chosen to run against him. The sneer 
was a good campaign cry, but it was nothing more 
than a sneer. Polk had served fourteen years in the 
House of Representatives and, as chairman of the 
committee of ways and means, had led the fight in 
Jackson’s war on the United States Bank. His more 
than three years as Speaker had been so stormy that 
partisan zeal had gone to the sensational extreme of 
denying him the customary compliment of a vote of 
thanks when he retired. In 1839 he left the Congress 
to capture the governorship of Jackson’s state from 
the Whigs. ‘‘Who is Abraham Lincoln?” might have 
sounded more sincere in 1860 when a man who had 
served just one term in the House of Representatives 
and lost a campaign to Douglas, beat the great Senator 
Seward at Chicago. It took Polk and Lincoln each just 
four years in the White House to supply adequate 
information as to ‘“‘who”’ they were. 

Nor was Polk properly the first ‘‘dark horse’’ to be 
put up for President, in the sense that Garfield, for 
instance, “(popped in between the election” and the 
hopes of John Sherman, of Ohio, in 1880. Polk, as we 
have seen, was an active candidate for Vice-President 
on a ticket with Van Buren. His two defeats for 
governor in 1841 and 1843 seem to have reconciled 
him to the notion of serving his party at second best. 
Years afterward the northerners persuaded them- 
selves that Polk’s nomination and election were the 
result of a southern conspiracy. Now that time has 
cooled bad temper, it is plain that both Clay and Van 
Buren defeated themselves in 1844, the one in the 
election, and the other in the convention of his party. 
The occasion, if not the cause, of their common mis- 
fortune was the fact that John Tyler and his secretary 
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of state, Calhoun, broke up a feast of reason with an 
apple of discord called Texas. Clay, for the moment, 
was in undisputed command of the Whigs. In 1840 
he had been pushed aside for the first elderly general 
which his party foisted on this nation, and in 1848 he 
was to be shelved again for the second. In 1844, how- 
ever, no rival challenged his chance to run for Presi- 
dent. His backing and filling on the question of Texas 
probably cost him the decisive electoral vote of New 
York, but his disruptive effort to dictate to President 
Tyler also told heavily against him in the country. 

Nor was Martin Van Buren so shrewd as he is 
commonly believed to have been in 1844. The story 
that these two charming aspirants for office agreed to 
eliminate Texas from what they hoped would be their 
private contest for the presidency has never been 
verified. It probably sprang from the fact that Clay’s 
Raleigh letter and Van Buren’s Hammett letter 
appeared almost simultaneously (April 27 and April 
28, 1844) in opposition to immediate annexation of 
Texas.'! After his visit to Ashland in the spring of 1842 
Van Buren invited Clay to ‘‘Lindenwald,”’ where the 
two men spent a second week together. At that time, 
Daniel Webster was still secretary of state, and the 
question of Texas, although always present in Ameri- 
can politics for a generation, was not urgent. The 
defeat of the Whigs at the mid-term congressional 
elections had not yet occurred. Most important of all, 
however, Van Buren called on Clay after, and not 
before, he had stayed with Jackson at “The Hermi- 
tage.”’ In view of the latter’s persistent opinions on 
the subject of Texas, it would have been suicide for 
Van Buren to agree to take the issue out of the next 
presidential campaign. 

In writing his rash letter to Hammett, Van Buren 
not only overlooked southern opinion but disregarded 
northern advice. The old notion that the North was 


1McCormac, Polk, 224-226. Clay’s letter appeared in the National Intelligencer for 
April 27, 1844; Van Buren’s in the Washington Globe for April 28, 1844. 
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overwhelmingly opposed to the acquisition of Texas is 
false. Lewis Cass, the predecessor of Douglas as the 
leader of the Democratic party in the Northwest, was 
an ardent advocate of national expansion to the 
Pacific, both North and South.' In coming out against 
the immediate annexation of Texas, Van Buren cast 
aside the counsel of two loyal friends, both of whom 
did their best to warn him to beware. On March 28, 
1844, George Bancroft wrote him from Boston: 

As to Texas! Shall a word be said about it! The question of 
annexation is revived. Long ago a plan was laid to extort 
letters from you and from Mr. Clay on that subject. My 
judgment would be, not to notice the topic at all, or to do it 
boldly. The current of democratic opinion is rather in favor 
of annexation. .. . A word from you is as safe with me, as if I 
were in the grave. 


Bancroft had one of the best reasons in the world 
for hoping to see Van Buren nominated a third time, 
for he was preparing a biography of the ex-President 
to be used in the approaching campaign, a book he was 
so affectionate as to publish, with no great credit to 
himself, as late as 1889. Bancroft was a Van Buren 
delegate, moreover, to the national convention at 
Baltimore. Less than a month before it met, his 
comment on the Texas letter shows that he feared his 
favorite was playing with fire. 

I have read carefully your very able letter on Texas. It is 
admirably written. I lean a little more in favor of the rights 
of Texas, and against the claims of Mexico: I think by the law 
of nations a recognition of independence and the establishment 
of permanent relations with an insurgent state mean rather 
more than you allow. But I recognize fully the moderation of 
its tone. In my epic in six books, nothing is said on the subject, 
unless by very very remote inference.* 


Churchill C. Cambreleng, of New York City, was a 
seasoned politician who had served President Van 
Buren bravely and well in the House of Representa- 
tives. If Samuel J. Tilden is to be believed, Cambreleng 


1Cass wrote from Detroit on May 10, 1844; see Niles’ Register, May 25, 1844. 
2Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, XLII, 422 and 426. 
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urged Van Buren to come out for annexation. Tilden 
was an old man when he told the story, but his mem- 
ory for facts was uncanny. Even his devoted biog- 
rapher, John Bigeiuw, acknowledged that his hero was 
all brain in making a long, absurd apology for his 
having remained a bachelor. Tilden, if we are to 
believe the doting Bigelow, had married his country 
and had adopted the Democratic party as his step- 
child.' 

On November 29, 1880, Tilden wrote to Mont- 
gomery Blair: 

Mr. Cambreleng wrote Mr. Van Buren a long and argu- 
mentative letter in favor of the annexation of Texas while the 
latter was preparing his letter upon that subject. It was written 
in an ink which stuck the pages together, and Van Buren was 
foiled or gave up in the attempt to decipher it. I have a vague 
impression that he afterwards thought that letter might have 
modified his own view. Possibly it might have changed the 
course of events.* 

Cambreleng, by the way, was so loyal to Van Buren 
that he not only joined but helped lead the Democratic 
revolt in New York State against the presidential 
nomination of Cass in 1848. So far as Van Buren is 
concerned, it is plain that his letter against the 
immediate annexation of Texas was a political blunder. 
It is strange, indeed, for a man to profess to show 
courage and then explain the cost of it by complaining 
of conspiracy. If there was a plot to nominate Polk for 
President in 1844, that plot had spread to every section 
of the country and the party. 

So much for the two national legends which poisoned 
public opinion against Polk: first, that he was “‘un- 
known,” and second, that he sneaked into the nomina- 
tion at the expense of Martin Van Buren. To under- 
stand the gossip in New York against his good name 
we must take a glance at what is often called the maze 
of the politics of the Empire State. From the autumn 

John Bigelow, The Life of Samuel J. Tilden (New York, 1895), Il, 372-375. 


*Letters and Literary Memorials of Samuel J. Tilden, John Bigelow, Editor, (New York, 
1908), II, 608. 
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of 1837 to the outbreak of the Civil War there were 
never less than two, and there were sometimes three, 
Democratic parties, or factions, in New York. The 
business Democrats, the men who promoted canals 
and banks and speculated in land, were generally 
called Hunkers. Those who stood by Van Buren’s plan 
for an Independent Treasury were first called Loco- 
focos and, later on, Barnburners, from the old story 
of the Dutchman who burned down his barn to get rid 
of the rats. These radical Democrats declared for a 
“free field and favors for none.’”’ They were opposed 
to the piling up of the state debt, which was the basis 
of the state banks, and insisted that internal improve- 
ments like canals must pay their own way. As the 
Whigs came on the scene they, too, divided on this 
very issue, the majority of them led by Governor 
Seward, supporting the sale of state stock for the 
benefit of canals and railroads even more vigorously 
than the Hunker Democrats. 

For about ten years it so happened that these 
Hunkers, or conservative Democrats, had the ad- 
vantage of the middle course between the radical 
Democrats, who wished to spend too little, and the 
Whigs, who tried to spend too much. Although 
Van Buren lost his own state when he was defeated for 
re-election in 1840, he never knew why—or at least he 
never acknowledged that he knew. His stubborn belief 
that it was the campaign tactics of the Whigs and not 
the great panic of 1837 which defeated him for a second 
term is one of the prettiest examples of political blind- 
ness in all American history. He was unable to live 
long enough to learn that Americans do not like 
unlucky Presidents. 

The abolition of Van Buren’s Independent Treasury 
by the Whigs pleased the Hunker Democrats of New 
York, and Polk’s restoration of it correspondingly 
annoyed them. At the same time, the annexation of 
Texas and the conquest of the Southwest forced the 
issue of Free Soil to the front. The system of the 
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Independent Treasury would stay for seventy years, 
but the question of the extension of slavery now 
became the burning issue. David Wilmot’s desire to 
mend his fences in Pennsylvania worked havoc with his 
party in New York. He had voted for the tariff of 
1846; he would make amends by coming out for Free 
Soil. Once again both Democrats and Whigs split into 
rival factions. The Hunkers tried to soft-pedal the 
subject, but the Barnburners, having got their way 
financially, took up with Wilmot. Because they 
believed that Van Buren had been robbed of a second 
term in 1844, they turned on Cass, the official Demo- 
cratic nominee in 1848, and their desire for revenge 
cost him the election. In that year, the Barnburners 
swallowed the Free Soil party and threw away control 
of the state in order to defeat Cass. 

The moment the Whigs came into power, however, 
they, too, split into halves on the issue of the spread of 
slavery—‘‘Conscience’”’ Whigs for Free Soil and ‘“‘Cot- 
ton” Whigs for “business as usual.” Fillmore’s 
succession, at the death of Taylor, only added fuel to 
the flames, for he signed the Fugitive Slave Law as a 
part of the great Compromise. By 1850 there were four 
parties in New York: of the Democrats, the Van 
Buren men headed the Barnburners; while the 
Hunkers were in the hands of men like Marcy and 
Seymour. Of the Whigs, Senator Seward, of Auburn, 
led the ‘‘Conscience’”’ men against the ‘‘Cotton”’ 
followers of Millard Fillmore. 

High principles are never so attractive to men as 
when they offer them a chance to get even with their 
enemies. Van Buren and his rebels of 1848 openly sup- 
ported Franklin Pierce in 1852, James Buchanan in 
1856, and the fusion electoral ticket against Lincoln in 
1860. Thus, once the Van Buren Barnburners had 
taken their revenge on Lewis Cass, they began to look 
about them for a likely way of putting the Democrats 
back in control of the state. 

Now for the two most malignant and long-lived 
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legends in regard to Polk’s relations with the Demo- 
cratic party in the state of New York: first, that he 
tricked the radical Democrats in making up his 
Cabinet in 1845, and second, that he was secretly 
hostile to Governor Silas Wright and allowed members 
of his Cabinet to conspire against the re-election of the 
latter. To judge properly of Polk’s policy, it is only 
fair to examine it in perspective. Perhaps the best 
way to get a bird’s-eye view of the Democratic party 
at the time Polk was nominated and elected is to turn 
to the sixth volume of Bassett’s ‘“‘Correspondence of 
Andrew Jackson.”’ 

A glance at Bassett’s volume shows that letters 
poured into ‘““The Hermitage” from all over the Union, 
and it is surprising to see how many the “‘illiterate”’ 
old general managed to write in reply. So long as he 
lived, Jackson was the hub of that party, and when 
he died in June 1845, the spokes which “‘Old Hickory” 
had held together began to fall apart. There were at 
least five spokes to the Democratic wheel. To the 
East there was Tyler, renegade to both Democrats and 
Whigs, with Calhoun, his secretary of state—Tyler 
determined to force the issue of Texas on the party 
and the country in the hope that he might become 
President in his own right. The Whigs, he knew, would 
have no more of him, but he might yet capture the 
Democrats. In the long run, he took a third-party 
nomination and finally withdrew in favor of Polk. 
Down in the deep South was Senator Robert J. 
Walker—‘‘Sir’” Robert Walker, as he came to be 
called in Pennsylvania, which hated the tariff of 1846. 
The Walker men were enthusiastic expansionists, and 
their pressure finally brought about the appointment 
of their leader as secretary of the treasury. Jackson, 
however, was suspicious of this group of Democrats 
up to the last moment of his life. 

Directly West was the faction of the perpetual 
senator from Missouri, Thomas Hart Benton, whose 
firm friend, Francis Preston Blair, the famous editor 
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of the Washington Globe, always had the better ear of 
Jackson. Benton and Calhoun were at daggers drawn. 
Up in what was then the Northwest of the United 
States, lived Lewis Cass of Michigan, who had first 
gone into the Cabinet of Jackson at the time Van 
Buren staged the shake-up of 1831. Cass was strongly 
anti-British, and his prestige in such states as Ohio 
and Illinois was enormous. And, finally, there was the 
Democratic party in the Northeast. In the foreground 
stood the ambitious and busy Buchanan from the coal 
and iron state of Pennsylvania and, away beyond, the 
faithful Levi Woodbury of New Hampshire. In 
between these lay New York, torn with the dissensions 
of Barnburners and Hunkers. 

Polk had two great advantages. His position was 
central—he was at the hub—and the approval of 
Jackson was a power in itself. The last letter Jackson 
ever wrote he addressed to Polk from his death-bed two 
days before the end. The dangers he faced after his 
nomination and election were no less obvious to him 
than to us. In the first place, the two ex-Presidents 
from his own party both planned to manage him. In 
the second place, Calhoun hoped to be continued as 
secretary of state. Polk had only six Cabinet seats to 
dispose of, and eventually he distributed those with 
what looks like even-handed justice among Pennsyl- 
vania, Mississippi, New York, Virginia, Massachu- 
setts, and Tennessee. The passing over of the North- 
west is not surprising, for not only had Polk resolved 
to be President of the United States in fact, but he 
had made up his mind to admit to his official family 
no possible aspirant to the succession. He was shrewd 
enough to see that Cass would probably be nominated 
in 1848, and if Cass were not taken into the Cabinet, 
no man from the Northwest could be. 

Polk’s vow to be his own master had surprising 
results. By the time he had completed his Cabinet he 
had displeased three of the great factions of his party 
and was pretty generally accused of ingratitude by all 
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of them. As chief executive he was deliberate, deter- 
mined, and direct, and because he kept his own counsel 
the powerful men with whom he dared to differ called 
him a liar. A weaker man might have deferred to 
Andrew Jackson, who obviously could not live much 
longer, but Polk immediately disregarded the advice 
of his old leader in two important respects: he refused 
to accept Blair as the editorial mouthpiece of his 
administration, and Silas Wright, the first man he 
asked to enter his Cabinet, was not the choice of 
Jackson. 

Wright had refused to run for Vice-President on the 
ticket with Polk because, in the first place, he thought 
that the Van Buren Democrats would misunderstand 
the manceuvre of his nomination, and in the second 
place, because he honestly preferred to remain in the 
Senate. During the summer of 1844, the Barnburner 
faction finally forced him to accept the Democratic 
nomination for governor by appealing to his loyalty 
to the party. Wright was on cordial terms with Polk 
all during the campaign of 1844, and a few weeks after 
his inauguration as governor the President-elect asked 
him to take the treasury. The post appealed to him, 
for he knew that the new President planned to restore 
the Independent Treasury and reduce the tariff. Van 
Buren had resigned to oblige Jackson in similar circum- 
stances. The correspondence which Gillet published in 
his ‘‘Life and Times of Silas Wright”’ all of sixty years 
ago proves that the offer was refused quite as honestly 
as it was made.' Wright had been elected governor 
and he felt it was his duty to hold the office for which 
he had campaigned. At the request of Polk, who was 
“inclined” to take one secretary from New York, 
Governor Wright suggested Azariah Cutting Flagg for 
the post he felt he could not honestly accept and 
Benjamin F. Butler for secretary of state. When Polk 
asked Van Buren for advice as to the composition of 


1For the correspondence which passed between Polk and Wright, see Gillet, Wright, 
II, 1631-1668. 
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his Cabinet, the ex-President joined in Wright’s 
recommendation of Butler for secretary of state, and 
declared that either Flagg or Cambreleng would 
manage the treasury to the heart’s desire of all good 
Jeffersonian Democrats.' 

If Wright had accepted the treasury, there is no 
question but that New York would have got the 
second place in Polk’s Cabinet. Polk’s next plan was to 
give this office to Bancroft, but a howl from New 
England—New Hampshire and Maine—turned his 
course awry. His third and final choice for the post was 
Senator Walker of Mississippi. The first place was still 
open. As between Butler, of New York, and Buchanan, 
of Pennsylvania, Polk finally decided that the claims 
of the latter were more important, and Buchanan was 
appointed. For one thing, he was not distinctly 
identified with any faction of the party. He loved 
intrigue, but he loved peace even better. Polk found 
him an ‘‘old maid” and came to believe that he was 
scheming to succeed him.? The first and second places 
were now filled, but the third was still empty, and Polk 
offered it to Butler. Butler refused the war office with 
the amazing intimation that he thought he ought to 
have been asked to be secretary of state.* It is obvious 
that either Van Buren or Wright had broken the seal 
of Polk’s confidence. Finally, Polk approached New 
York for the third time and offered the war office to 
William Learned Marcy, who had served three terms 
as governor and had sat in the Senate of the United 
States. Marcy snapped at the chance and made a 
name for himself in the Mexican War. Marcy, how- 
ever, was a Hunker. 

Yet, from Polk’s point of view, what cause for com- 
plaint had New York? The Barnburners lost a place 
in the Cabinet because Governor Wright would not 
resign and Butler was tendered an office Marcy did not 


I1McCormac, Polk, 292. 
*Polk, Diary, III, 256, and IV, 355. 
%3McCormac, Polk, 295 and note 35. 
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disdain. Their plausible explanation of what actually 
happened gave rise to one of the most persistent 
legends in the history of the state of New York. The 
villain of the plot, according to their story, was Edwin 
Croswell, who is most easily described as the Dem- 
ocratic predecessor of Thurlow Weed. Croswell owned 
and edited the Argus at Albany and was for many 
years state printer; his office was the council-chamber 
of the famous Regency. It was Croswell who was said 
to have been so cunning as to suggest to Polk that he 
should ask Van Buren for advice, then offer the 
treasury to Wright, and afterward tender the secre- 
taryship of war to Butler—Croswell having assured 
the President-elect that both men would refuse. Then 
Polk would be free to turn to Marcy, for whose appoint- 
ment the Hunker members of the legislature would 
sign an appeal. 

For thirty years this story circulated in New York 
and it hurt Polk. By 1874, Gillet’s publication of the 
correspondence between Wright and Polk left the story 
open to suspicion. When Milo Quaife brought out 
“The Diary of James K. Polk’’ in 1910, it became 
improbable. Two years ago, the appearance of the last 
volume of the ‘‘Correspondence of Andrew Jackson”’ 
put the tale beyond the limits of belief. If Polk was 
guilty of such duplicity as the Van Buren Democrats 
came to believe of him, he would be entitled to re- 
place Aaron Burr as the pet scapegoat of American 
historians. 

Yet the ugly legend still lives. Last year the sixth 
volume of the new “‘History of the State of New York” 
came from the Columbia University Press. Any one 
who looks into the books which have already appeared 
can not fail to appreciate the pains and the skill of the 
general editor of the series and the good names and the 
fine work of some of the scholars who have shared in 
the writing of them. To this sixth volume, however, 
Denis Tilden Lynch contributed two chapters, the 
second entitled “Party Struggles, 1828-1850.’ Mr. 
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Lynch occupies a distinguished place on the editorial 
staff of the New York Herald-Tribune. In 1929 he 
published a biography of Martin Van Buren, a book 
which some people may blink at because it lacks foot- 
notes, but every page of which shows a more than 
respectable knowledge of the history and literature 
of the politics of New York.' Yet as late as 1934 
Mr. Lynch’s story of Polk’s appointment of Marcy 
ran as follows: 

Aware that Wright would not resign the governorship, Polk 
offered him a place in the cabinet. Subsequently, he asked 
Van Buren to suggest a New York man for the cabinet. This 
was also a gesture. Ignorant of Polk’s plot, Van Buren named 
Azariah C. Flagg, Churchill C. Cambreleng, and his former law 
partner, Benjamin F. Butler, who had served ably in the 
cabinets of Jackson and Van Buren. Polk then invited Butler 
to be Secretary of War, knowing he was entitled to the State or 
Treasury portfolio. When the expected declination came, 
Polk consummated his treachery by appointing Marcy 
Secretary of War.* 


This is re-writing history with a vengeance. 

It is only fair to add as an excuse for the astonishing 
statements of Mr. Lynch that his ‘Select Bibliog- 
raphy”’ of thirty-five books and collections of manu- 
scripts contains no mention of Gillet’s ‘‘Silas Wright” 
(1874), Polk’s ‘‘Diary” (1910), or Professor Mc- 
Cormac’s biography of the President—the last pub- 
lished thirteen years ago. Mr. Lynch learned his 
legend directly from the pages of authors like Ham- 
mond and Jenkins, neither of whom had any sure 
means of knowing better.* 

The death of Jackson, although it relieved Polk of 
the embarrassment of his vigorous advice, was a blow 
to the new President, for with his death the Democratic 


See Denis Tilden Lynch, An Epoch and a Man: Martin Van Buren and His Times 
(New York, 1929), Chapter XL. 

*History of the State of New York, Alexander C. Flick, Editor: VI, The Age of Reform 
(New York, 1934): Denis Tilden Lynch, “Party Struggles, 1828-1850,"’ 75. 

See Jabez D. Hammond, Political History of the State of New York, I1I (Syracuse, 
1852), for his biography of Silas Wright, especially pages 530-534; and the appendix to 
John 8. Jenkins, History of Political Parties in the State of New York (Second Edition, 
Auburn, 1849), 539-540. 
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party began to fall asunder. Moreover, Polk’s pro- 
gram of action could not have been put through with- 
out offense. Every one knows the story which James 
Schouler got from Bancroft—how the President-elect 
slapped his thigh and declared: 

There are four great measures which are to be the measures 
of my administration: one, a reduction of the tariff; another, 
the independent treasury; a third, the settlement of the Oregon 
boundary question; and lastly, the acquisition of California.’ 
Whether or not Bancroft made a definite plan of 
Polk’s achievements is not important here. The fact 
remains that the restoration of the Independent 
Treasury hurt the interests of the Hunkers in New 
York, and ‘Sir’ Robert Walker’s tariff angered 
Pennsylvania. The followers of Cass were vexed by 
what they called the “surrender” of Oregon, and the 
acquisition of California was as fiercely resented in 
New England as was Jefferson’s purchase of Louisiana. 
As if he had not been brave enough already, Polk 
stepped on the toes of his partisans all around the 
country by his veto of the pork-barrel bill for appro- 
priations for rivers and harbors, a veto in the best 
tradition of Jeffersonians, and stemming directly from 
Madison’s veto of March 3, 1817.” In the face of all he 
achieved it was odd, to say the least, to suppose that 
Polk was hoping for a second term. He did not men- 
tion the subject in his inaugural, but the evidence of his 
diary is convincing as to his state of mind. 

This charge leads to the second of the malignant 
legends about Polk—that he was disloyal to Silas 
Wright and connived at a conspiracy to defeat the 
governor for a second term. Wright was an eminently 
honorable man, who made an excellent senator and 
had never at any time desired to be governor of New 
York. His judgment of his own abilities was wiser 
than the plans of his friends to make use of him. At 


iJames Schouler, History of the United States of America under the Constitution, 1783- 
1877 (New York, 1880-1913), IV, 498. 

*See James D. Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents (New York, 1897), V, 
2460-2476, for the text of Polk’s pocket veto of December 15, 1847. 
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Albany he showed himself to be one of those thor- 
oughly upright men who somehow manage to combine 
all the elements of opposition against themselves. He 
vetoed the canal appropriations which the Hunkers 
desired and signed a bill for a constitutional conven- 
tion which neither they nor he wished to see assemble. 

The strictly legal but harsh measures he took against 
the anti-rent revolt in central New York, moreover, 
were rather rigid for a radical. The anti-renters called 
a convention of their own in 1846 and endorsed the 
Whig candidate for governor and the Democratic 
candidate for lieutenant-governor, both of whom were 
elected. They repeated their success precisely the 
same way when the Hunker, Horatio Seymour, first 
ran for governor in 1850. The figures show that 
thousands of Hunkers must have voted to give Silas 
Wright a second term as governor.! Although the 
radicals accused the conservatives of treachery, it is 
probable that the unpopularity of the Mexican War, 
the anger of the state bankers at the restoration of the 
Independent Treasury, the holding up of work on the 
canals, and the resentment of the farmers of central 
New York against quarter-sales were four good reasons 
in themselves sufficient to account for the defeat of 
Silas Wright. His sudden death, however, in August 
1847, added a martyr to the cause of the Barnburners 
—Polk and Marcy had ‘‘murdered”’ him. 

Quite contrary to this second charge of double- 
dealing, it was the Hunkers, and not the Barnburners, 
whom President Polk came to distrust. The Demo- 
cratic politicians of New York State were enough to try 
the patience of a saint, years ago, and James Knox 
Polk was not a saint, but one of the best Presidents the 
American people have had the good luck to elect. His 
diary is full of references to his trials and tribulations 
in connection with the war between Hunkers and 
Barnburners of New York. As early as the twenty- 
seventh of November 1845, he wrote on the occasion 

‘Edgar A. Werner, Civil List... of New York (Albany, 1889), 166. 
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of a visit of ‘‘Prince John’”’ Van Buren to Washington: 

I will do, as I have done, Mr. Martin Van Buren’s friends 

full justice in the bestowal of public patronage, but I cannot 
proscribe all others of the Democratic party in order to gain 
their good will. I will adhere sternly to my principles without 
identifying myself with any faction or clique of the Demo- 
cratic party.' 
In March 1847, the President put on record his con- 
tempt for both Barnburners and Hunkers in their 
squabbles over the military patronage in New York 
State—Dix, the Barnburner senator, was pitted against 
Dickinson, the Hunker senator, and Marcy, the secre- 
tary of war. Polk’s comment is hardly that of a 
hypocrite: 

I expressed my indignation at the scene which had been 
enacted in my presence. I had become perfectly indifferent 
whether Mr. Dickinson and Mr. Marcy resigned or not. I 
knew that neither of them could be sustained in such a course 
for such a cause... . I am perfectly disgusted with the petty 
local strife between these factions. There is no patriotism in it 
on either side. I have in many instances refused to lend 
myself to either and have alternately given offense to both.* 


Now, lastly, as to Polk’s feelings in regard first to the 
defeat and then the death of Silas Wright. On the 
night of Thursday, the fifth of November 1846, 
Buchanan called on him for a long talk on public 
affairs. The congressional elections had gone against 
the Democrats, and the secretary of state explained 
that it was the tariff of 1846 which had made mischief 
in Pennsylvania. Then the talk turned to New York, 
and Polk’s candid record is significant. 

The causes of the defeat of the Democratic party in the New 
York election, which had just taken place, were spoken of. I 
expressed the opinion that it was attributable to the bad faith 
of that portion of the Democratic party in New York opposed 
personally to Governor Wright, called Old Hunkers. I ex- 
pressed my deep regret at Governor Wright’s defeat, and my 
strong condemnation of that portion of the Democratic party 
who had suffered their State factions to control them, and had 
voted against him. I told him I could not regard any man as a 


1Polk, Diary, I, 104. 
*Polk, Diary, I, 405. 
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true democrat who had taken that course. It is true that other 
causes existed in New York, such as anti-rentism, to produce 
the result, but the main cause I have no doubt was the luke- 
warmness and secret opposition to Governor Wright of that 
portion of the Democratic party calling themselves Old 
Hunkers. This faction shall hereafter receive no favours at 
my hands if I know it.' 


The loss of the House of Representatives at the mid- 
term elections of 1846 does not seem to have disturbed 
Polk greatly. The change from Democratic to Whig 
control did not make much difference, because dis- 
gruntled place-seekers had already shaken his party’s 
hold. He went on quietly to have his own way, and his 
great offence in the eyes of his enemies was that he 
had it. As far as Silas Wright was concerned, Polk 
could have consoled himself for that defeat by reflect- 
ing that he had himself twice lost the governorship of 
Tennessee on the eve of moving into the White House. 
Then suddenly, on Sunday, August 29, 1847, the bad 
news of the death of Wright reached Washington. To 
suppose that what Polk wrote down in regard to it, 
for his own eye, was dishonest would be nothing more 
than idle. 

Intelligence reached the City to-day of the sudden death by 
apoplexy of the Honorable Silas Wright, late Governor of New 
York. He was a great and a good man. At the commencement 
of my administration I tendered to him the office of Secretary 
of the Treasury, which he declined to accept. I was intimate 


with him when he was in Congress. He was my personal and 
personal [political] friend, and I deeply regret his death.* 


The trifling accident of President Polk’s repetition of 
that word ‘‘personal” might be taken as unconscious 
evidence of what was uppermost in his mind. So runs 
the private record of the man who is charged with 
having offered Wright an office which he knew he 
would refuse. Edwin Croswell went to his grave with a 
good many sly deals on his soul, but of this piece of 
trickery he must stand guiltless. 


'Polk, Diary, II, 218. 
*Polk, Diary, III, 153. 
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Polk’s great failing was his lack of magnetism—if 
Clay and he could only have been put together, the 
two of them would have made as great an American 
as has ever lived. Charming men are often as slippery 
as eels, and no one who lives in New England needs to 
be reminded how tiresome and tyrannical mere 
integrity can be. Polk drove his party hard, showing 
no mercy for the members of the House and Senate— 
who had to face their districts and their legislatures 
sooner or later. He acted for ail the world like a 
President who is walking on the stilts of his second 
term. His conduct is proof positive of his unwillingness 
to stand for re-election. 

The greatest of Polk’s achievements as a statesman 
is safe for all time, for the map of the United States is 
a memorial to the vision and the courage of three 
men—George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and 
himself. People who complain of what he did must be 
willing to wipe out the American advance to the Pacific 
Ocean. The bad reputation which he suffered for a 
long time in the North was largely due to the Civil 
War—Polk was put up as one of the chief actors in the 
great Southern “conspiracy” against the Union. 
Readers of the volume published after the death of the 
late Frederick Jackson Turner will find that the most 
politically aseptic of historians could not lay his hand 
on one bit of evidence to support that charge of a 
conspiracy by the slavocracy.' By the time the North 
and the South had reached the 1850’s no story was too 
ridiculous to justify their suspicion of each other. 

George Bancroft had a very long life and a very full 
one. People who stop sneering at his history long 
enough to read a little of it are almost always surprised 
with his unassuming knowledge of his sources. Ban- 
croft not only knew books and manuscripts, he knew 
men—and a great variety of them—and was quite at 
home in more than one part of the world. Yet long 
before the Civil War, the fact that he was a Jackson 


1Turner, The United States, 1830-1850, 512 and 530. 
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Democrat had made him something of an outcast in 
New England. His democracy survived not only 
ostracism but secession. As late as 1887 he probably 
retained more good judgment than most people ever 
acquire. In the days when Grover Cleveland was in 
the White House, Bancroft set down this considered 
opinion of one of the greatest of that President’s 
predecessors: 

I safely received and have worked away very industriously 
and thoroughly on Polk’s papers. His character shines out in 
them just exactly as the man he was, prudent, far-sighted, bold, 
excelling any democrat of his day in undeviatingly correct 
exposition of the democratic principles; and, in short, as I think, 
judging of him as I knew him, and judging of him by the results 
of his administration, one of the very foremost of our public 
men and one of the very best and most honest and most suc- 
cessful Presidents the country ever had.! 


If any comment is called for, it is the obvious state- 
ment that time is evidently on the side of Polk and 
Bancroft. 


i1Howe, Life and Letters of George Bancroft, I, 294. 
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NEW ENGLAND ALMANACS, 1766-1775, 
AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION! 


BY CHESTER NOYES GREENOUGH 


REY topics in modern history are more interesting 
than the American Revolution, especially if that 
revolution be defined in the words of John Adams as 
meaning not primarily the war, but that radical 
change, nearly complete before the war began, “‘in the 
principles, opinions, sentiments and affections of the 
people.’”? An unknown writer in the ‘‘Postscript’’ to 
the Massachusetts Gazette and Boston Weekly News-Letter 
for March 8, 1770, finds the beginning of this new 
attitude toward England almost immediately after the 
close of the Seven Years’ War: 

In the year 1763, and before that unhappy period, so great 
was the veneration the Colonists had for the old countries, 
that it was by much, more easy to incense a Marylander against 
a Virginian, or any one Colonist against another, to such a 
degree, that they would decide their difference by fighting, 
than to stimulate any of them to fight with an Englishman; 
but the stamp-act, and subsequent revenue laws, have already 


raised a flame in the colonies, which will not now be speedily 
allayed. 


To follow that change of feeling in the case of the 


1Through its donors, bibliographers, and officials, the American Antiquarian Society 
has done so much for students of our early almanacs that it has been a great pleasure to 
co-operate with them a little by attempting this preliminary study. 

On the bibliography of New England almanacs see: for Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont, Dr. Charles L. Nichols in Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society for 
April, 1928; for Massachusetts, Dr. Nichols, ibid., New Series, Vol. 22, Part I (April, 
1912); for Rhode Island, Howard M. Chapin, tbid., April, 1915; for Connecticut, Albert 
Carlos Bates, ibid., April, 1914. 

One reason for the especially frequent use of the Ames almanacs throughout this article 
is that they had a wide circulation outside Massachusetts as well as within that province: 
see, for example, Albert Carlos Bates (op. cit., pp. 6-7) on their circulation in Connecticut 
*John Adams, Novanglus and Massachusettensis, Boston, 1819, p. 233. 
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leading men in the American colonies is sufficiently 
difficult, even though for most of them we have at 
least biographical outlines and a few letters, while in 
certain instances we are fortunately able to consult 
avowals of political theory, perhaps to know something 
about their reading at college, or possibly to have a 
partial catalogue of the books in their personal 
libraries. 

But how shall we explain the well-drilled rank and 
file? We cannot assume a college education or much 
reading in books. Yet apparently they had pretty 
well formed their opinions and had somehow kept 
along not far behind their leaders through the period 
from 1766 to 1775. That they learned much from 
newspapers no one doubts. And that they learned 
much from the pulpit besides theology has been made 
clear... But another possible source, the humble 
almanac, has hardly received sufficient consideration, 
though the extent and character of its circulation 
unquestionably lend great weight to whatever revolu- 
tionary propaganda it may contain. One cannot too 
strongly emphasize the point that throughout this 
paper material in almanacs is presented as important, 
even though it—or its equivalent—may have appeared 
elsewhere in more costly form, on account of the wide 
circulation of the almanac in homes where there was 
little or no other reading matter. 

Daniel George, addressing the ‘‘Kind Reader’’ in 
his almanac for 1776, concludes thus: “I do not pretend 
to direct the Learned ;—the rich and voluptuous may, 
perhaps, scorn my direction: But should this sheet 
enter the solitary dwellings of the poor and illiterate, 
where the studied ingenuity of the Learned Writer 
never comes, it will rejoice the heart of their most 
humble Servant, Daniel George.”’ 

And Joseph T. Buckingham (1779-1861), whose 
testimony is especially important on account of the 


1Alice M. Baldwin, The New England Clergy and the American Revolution, Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1928. 
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meagreness of his facilities for reading, tells us what 
almanacs meant to him as a book-loving child. 


But I had access, for amusement, (not on Sunday or Saturday 
night,) to another set of works, such as I have never seen 
since, and to which I was indebted for much useful instruction. 
We had on our book-shelf a regular file of Almanacks, for near 
or quite fifty years. Some of them were dated as far back as 
1720, and some were made by “Nathaniel Ames, Philomath.” 
These periodicals I read often, and with never-relaxing interest. 
They contained many fragments of history, scraps of poetry, 
anecdotes, epigrams, &c. One of them had a long poetical 
account of Braddock’s Defeat. Others contained accounts of 
events which led to the Revolutionary War. One in particular 
made a deep impression on my mind. The title page had on it 
a large picture of a female, representing America, in a recum- 
bent position, held down by men representing members of the 
British ministry, while Lord North was pouring Tea down her 
throat from an immense teapot. From his pocket was repre- 
sented as falling out a roll of parchment, labeled “Boston Port 
Bill.” The Articles of Confederation between the colonies, 
Petitions to the King, the Declaration of Independence, and 
many other papers connected with the history and politics of 
the country, were preserved in these useful annuals, and 
afforded me ample food for study. But what excited my 
especial wonder was the calculations of the eclipses, and 
prognostications concerning the weather. To me these old 
periodicals were sources of delight and instruction.’ 


In the seventeenth century the almanac-maker 
seems to have been regarded—by the wits, at any rate 
—as a pretender to knowledge which he did not 
possess. 

In 1614 one of the Overbury group of “character” 
writers—possibly Sir Thomas Overbury himself—por- 
trayed “An Almanac-Maker’”’ as “the worst part of an 
astronomer,”’ whose verses “have a worse face than 
ever had Rochester hackney’? and whose prose is 
“dappled with ink-horn terms.’”’ As “for his judging 
at the uncertainty of weather, any old shepherd shall 
make a dunce of him.” “To be brief, he falls three 
degrees short of his promises, yet is he the key to 
unlock terms and law days, a dumb mercury to point 


IJoseph T. Buckingham, Personal Memoirs, &c., Boston, 1852, I, 20. 
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out highways, and a bailiff of all marts and fairs in 
England.’”! 

From much the same point of view Richard Brath- 
wait, in his Whimzies of 1631, creates “‘An Almanack- 
maker’? whose “usual dialect’ includes ‘Horizons, 


Hemispheares, Horoscopes, . . . Astrolabes, Cycles, 
Epicycles, . . . ; yet I am perswaded they may bee 
something to eate, for ought he know . . . Hee would 


make you beleeve hee had a smacke of poetry, by the 
verses which hee fixeth above every moneth: but doe 
not credit him, hee is guiltlesse of that art: onely some 
stolen shreads he hath raked out from the kennell of 
other authors.’’ Perhaps more can hardly be expected, 
for Brathwait is writing of one whose “‘yeerely pension 
upon every impression”’ is only forty shillings. 

Readers of Swift will recall his devastating skit upon 
John Partridge, the almanac-maker, in ‘Predictions 
for the Year 1708,’ an attack no doubt made with 
added zest on account of Partridge’s political leanings, 
which were the opposite of Swift’s own. And there were 
many similar attacks, on the whole, no doubt, deserved. 

But by the middle of the eighteenth century, at 
least in New England, almanacs seem to have become 
much more respectable. The Ameses, father and son, 
were Harvard graduates; and in general the almanac 
of their day seems to represent honest calculation and 
writing of average journalistic quality, with perhaps 
some allowance here and there for bits of doggerel 
and humorous precepts about thrift that long re- 
mained traditional among almanac-makers. 

The New England almanac of the 1760’s and 1770’s 
invariably had for each month a page of information 
about sunrise and sunset, tides, sessions of courts, 
weather predictions, and the like. At the top of the 
page there would be a few lines of verse, and sprinkled 
in the empty spaces short bits of verse or prose. Such 
was the body of the almanac. 


‘Henry Morley, Character Writings of the Seventeenth Century, pp. 55-56. 
*Rich. Brathwait, Whimzies, reprint of 1859, ed. by James O. Halliwell, pp. 13-17. 
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More than equalling these twelve pages in bulk 
would usually be the varying contents of the front 
matter and end matter, which almost always included 
an address to the reader from the publisher, relating to 
the general state of public affairs; special articles; lists 
of important events, with dates; recipes; lists of public 
officials; tables of distances; and not infrequently 
poems and stories running to a considerable length. 
“Continued next year’’ occurs more than once, and 
seems to indicate that almanacs were usually not 
thrown away, but preserved as in the home of the 
youthful Buckingham, whose recollections have al- 
ready been cited. 

Thus the almanac fulfilled some of the purposes now 
served by the calendar, register or gazetteer, and 
magazine. That it was often used as a diary is clear 
from the annotations in many surviving copies. We 
shall probably not misconceive the past if we regard 
the almanac as read from cover to cover by many 
thousands of people whose other reading was very 
slight indeed.' 

Just before our period the Seven Years’ War had 
found New England rejoicing in the successes of 
British arms: 


“AMHERST with Glory triumphs o’er his Foes, 
And rests for want of Countries to oppose. 
CANADA conquer’d! Can the News be true! 
Inspir’d by Heav’n what cannot Britons do. 
The News with Haste to listning Nations tell, 
How Canada, like ancient Carthage, fell.’”” 


And in his issue for 1762, Ames addresses the ladies 
with a light article in praise of tea-drinking. ‘There 


1The price of the almanac varied: usually single copies cost about five coppers; on large 
quantities the price was much reduced. 

Almanacs seem to have gone to press early: Nathaniel Ames, the younger, sent his 
copy for 1769 on October 29 (Samuel Briggs, Nathaniel Ames, p. 34). And on November 1, 
1760, the elder Ames notes in his diary (Dedham Historical Register, I, 113): ‘*Almanacks 
for 1761 come out.” But Edes & Gill’s North American Almanac for 1770 is advertised as 
“this day published” on March 8, 1770 (Mass. Gazette). 
2Ames, 1761. 
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may,” he admits, “be some considerable political 
Objections against the Utility of so great a Consump- 
tion of a foreign Commodity ; but as I meddle not with 
Politicks, so I shall not pretend to answer this Objection.””* 
The whole passage—unfortunately too long to quote— 
is extraordinarily at variance with the attitude so soon 
to be taken on the subject of politics in general and tea 
in particular. 

Let us now run through typical New England al- 
manacs from 1766 to 1775 to see what they say about 
public affairs. 


1766 


With the Stamp Act, the protests against it made at 
the New York meeting of delegates from nine colonies, 
and the Virginia Resolves freshly in mind, and with 
the writings of Otis and Patrick Henry only a little less 
so, an almanac-maker preparing his copy for the year 
1766 could hardly keep silent on public affairs. 

Nathaniel Ames’s address to the ‘“Generous Read- 
er’ for this year is highly interesting: 


. .. Here I should conclude, did I not share in the general 
distress of my countrymen, and think it out of character, not 
to condole with them in their present distressed circumstances, 
who not only groan, but almost sink beneath a load of debt; 
our merchants continually breaking; no money to be had, 
even for the most valuable articles; and all threatened with 
ruin, without the lenity and assistance of our superiors; yet so 
far from this, that we are shocked with a new demand, which, 
it is thought by many, all the current specie among us is not 
able to satisfy; and after that is gone, then go houses and 
lands, then liberties! and all the land that we can then get will be 
only in vassalage to some hungry Lord, which Heaven avert! 
But this is only a conjecture of what might be, should we 
prove very tame and easy at putting on the yoke .. . But, 
above all things, let us rely on the goodness of that Power... 
who... , as long as we do our duty, will continue to defend us 
from foreign and domestic enemies, and stamp with eternal 
infamy and disgrace, those who would oppress or tyrannize 
over us. 


‘Italics mine. 
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For January 1766, Ames has these verses: 


Columbian Genius hear our pray’r: 

O! let us all with lustre rise 

Beneath thy tutelary care; 

Retain our dear bought liberties; 

Let not the voice of native freedom sound 
Alone in realms which Albion’s shores surround. 


For April 1766, he gives us the familiar political 
maxim: “The sole end of government is the happiness 
of the people.’”’ And for November 1766, this jingle: 


If each blade, would mind his trade, 
Each lass and lad in home-spun clad, 
Then we might cramp the growth of stamp. 


West’s Almanac (Providence, Rhode Island) pub- 
lishes ‘‘A Short View of the present State of the 
American Colonies, from Canada to the utmost Verge 
of His Majesty’s Dominions. July .. . 1765,” con- 
taining: 

(1.) Evidence that ‘‘the whole of English America” 
is “in the Depths of Despair upon the Loss of Priv- 
ileges, the most dear and invaluable.”’ 

(2.) The conclusion that ‘such being the deplorable 
Situation of this Country, once renown’d for Freedom, 
it is hoped a Review thereof will excite such a uni- 
versal Spirit of Patriotism in every Inhabitant, that 
our Liberty and Property may be yet rescued from the 
Jaws of Destruction.” 

(3.) These final thoughts: ‘“‘I can now only add the 
following political Sentences, which I hope will be duly 
considered, viz. 

1. Power, like Water, is ever working its own Way; and, 
wherever it can find or make an Opening, is altogether as prone 
to overflow whatever is subject to it. 

2. Though Matter of Right overlooked, may be re-claimed 
and reassumed at any Time, it cannot be too soon re-claimed 
and re-assumed. 

3. And if the Representative Part of Government is not 
tenacious almost to a Fault, of the Rights and Claims of a 
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People, they will, in a Course of Time, lose their very Pre- 
tensions to them. 


1767 


The greatest recent public event was of course the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, in March 1766, though the 
jubilation thereat was no doubt a little clouded by the 
Declaratory Act whereby Parliament still asserted its 
right to tax the colonies. The name of William Pitt 
naturally stood out as the colonists thought of the 
victory for their cause. 

West’s New-England Almanack in the dedication 
“To my Countrymen:”’ first thanks his patrons for 
buying the almanac, and then acknowledges this higher 
obligation to them: 


It is to you, my countrymen, I am in a great measure, 
indebted for my freedom; it was you, that so nobly exerted 
yourselves to bring about a repeal of the Stamp-Act, that so 
lately hung over our heads like a heavy cloud; an Act, in its 
nature detestable; plotted and contrived by a set of wicked 
designing men; and had it taken place among us, would have 
enslaved millions of loyal subjects, and subverted the whole 
constitution of English America. It is generally believed those 
wicked fowlers had something of a worse nature in view; but 
thanks be to GOD! the snare is broken,’ and we are escaped; 
and we may well say, the Lord hath done great things for us; 
whereof we are glad. 


‘Ames’s general address to the Reader for 1767 is 
especially important. In part it runs thus: 


Reader, 

I most heartily congratulate thee on the happy prospect of 
the publick affairs of this Country, so different from what it 
was last Fall, as nearly to exceed the most sanguine expecta- 
tion; and which, however unwilling some few may be to own 
it, was produced by the exertion of that noble spirit of Freedom, 
which every thinking honest Man that has never been galled 
with the chain of slavery is possessed of—a spirit which GOD 


'This phrase suggests, and was probably intended to suggest, Jonathan Mayhew’s 
The Snare broken, A Thanksgiving Discourse, . . . Occasioned by the Repeal of the Stamp-Act. 
It was delivered in May, 1766, and published in that same year, with a dedication to Pitt, 
to whom, “‘under God and the King, grateful America chiefly attributes it, that she is now 
happily re-instated in the enjoyment of her former liberties and privileges.” 
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grant no tyrant may ever be able to extinguish amongst us: 
to the first exciters of which we are so superlatively indebted 
on so many accounts, as would far exceed the limits of my 
page to express. I only hope that you will always show your 
sense of the obligation by rewarding them and their posterity, 
so long as they shall hold their integrity, with all the most 
important posts of honour and profit that you are capable of 
bestowing; and that whenever a Virginian shall visit this 
part of the Land of Freedom, you will be no niggard of Hospi- 
tality. Having these matters so far settled according to our 
wishes, let us turn our thoughts on the arts of peace.—Oh! ye 
husbandmen, too happy would ye be, did ye know your own 
advantages; did ye turn your minds to the cultivation of 
ingenious arts, that soften the manners and prevent our being 
brutish; did ye neglect the vain amusements and idle tattle 
of the town and rather strive to know the life and manners 
of young prince Heraclius of Georgia, than whether neighbour 
Such-a-one married a month too late to be honest. What fine 
opportunities have ye to improve yourselves by study above 
tradesmen and mechanicks, whilst your fruits and herbage are 
growing? At the intervals of cultivating your fields, ye might 
be enriching your minds with useful knowledge—by perusing 
the Roman history, ye might learn how gradually a rough and 
ignorant people, by cultivating the study and practice of useful 
arts and manufactures, did emerge from obscurity to a state 
of grandeur and affluence inconceivable; so great that their 
relicks are at this day the wonder of the world—how at last, 
they became indolent and luxurious, and therefore vitious and 
ignorant, which made them a prey to tyranny; and tyranny 
always ends in the extinction of a nation, as is evident to those 
that take notice of what passes in the great world, that is, } 
read history. Ignorance among the common people is the very 
basis and foundation of tyranny and oppression. With what 
absolute and despotick sway did that grand tyrant and impostor 
the Pope of Rome rule the consciences and purses of mighty 
sovereigns and most of the people of Europe, Britons among the 
rest, so long as he kept them in ignorance, making them pray in 
Latin like a parcel of parrots, nor suffering the common people to 
keep Bibles in a language they understood.—But happy for the 
world he is dwindling away, many nations have thrown off his 
saddle, and are not quite so much priest-ridden. Let us then, 
my countrymen, study not only religion but politicks and the 
nature of civil government; become politicians every one of us; 
take upon us to examine every thing, and think for ourselves; 
striving to prevent the execution of that detestable maxim of 
European policy among us, viz. That the common people, who 
are three quarters of the world, must be kept in ignorance, 
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that they may be slaves to the other quarter who live in 
magnificence: and for this end I should recommend to you, 
first, the study of Geography, that is, the situation, extent, 
government, commodities, &c. of all countries upon earth. 
Salmon’s' or Gordon’s Geographies are as good as any that are 
published; and in Salmon’s Gazeteer you have in few words 
an history of any country in alphabetical order, that you may 
turn to it in a moment. An English dictionary will be a vast 
help to you. The Knowledge of geography will fit you for 
reading history: it is proper to begin with the history of your 
own nation; Rapin’s, Echard’s, or Hume’s histories of England 
are most approved of.—Yet let not these amusements intrude 
upon the more important occupations of life: our bodies must 
be fed and clothed. But that is not all; we must do more; we 
must raise something to sell for exportation, if we would in- 
crease in wealth. We are not tenants but lords of the soil, and 
may live as genteel tho’ not in such splendour, as lords, by 
increasing trade and commerce, which are as necessary to a 
state as wings to a bird; encouraging all kinds of tradesmen and 
artificers among us, diligence and industry in every one, keeping 
all sorts of lawful business constantly going on, every wheel in 
the grand system continually moving; despising foreign luxury 
and effeminacy, banishing from among us immorality and 
idleness. He that will not work, neither shall he eat. 


The remainder of the address (a full page) is of the 
greatest interest to the student of economic history: it 
is a plea for the home manufacture of potash and for 
the planting of mulberry trees, the culture of silk 
worms, and the manufacture of silk. 

Ames’s almanac for March 1767 calls attention to 
the anniversary (March 18) of the repeal of the Stamp 
Act, and in the following doggerel proposes Pitt’s 
health: 


Let’s drink to PITT 
The English pearl; 


John Mein's Catalogue of his Circulating Library, Boston, 1765, includes (p. 23) 
Salmon’s Geographical and Historical Grammar . . . in which the History of England and 
other States is brought down to the End of the Year 1763. 10s. 6d. 

Mein’s note thus recommends the book: “Containing also the present State of all the 
Kingdoms of the Known World, with an Account of the Air, Soil, Produce, Traffic, Arms, 
Religion, Universities, Manners, Habits, Revolutions and memorable Events of the 
different States described; illustrated with Maps. A very useful Book, and Equally 
entertaining and Instructive.”’ 
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May he shine yet 
Tho’ made an earl.! 


1768 


For the year 1768, just after the Townshend duties, 
Ames is again an important witness as he eloquently 
sets forth the grievances of the colonists and bids them 
be frugal and stout-hearted: 


Friends and Country-Men! Our Fathers came into this 
Wilderness, encouraged by the word of a King, that they 
shou’d enjoy their Civil & Religious Liberties! They lived 
upon Boil’d Corn and Clams, and laboured hard to clear 
and cultivate the Country they purchased of the Natives, 
and defended the same at the Expence of their own Blood 
and Treasure: We have often aided the Crown with Men and 
Money; and by the Conquest of Cape-Briton, gave Peace to 
Europe: Our Taxes, till very lately, have been granted by our 
own Representatives for the Support of Government; and we 
have given Old England Millions of Money in the way of 
Trade: Our Growing Extravagancies have run us amazingly 
into Debt; and the Moneys that should go in Payment, are 
now to be taken from us, without our Consent, to support, 
independent of the People, and in greater Affluence, the Officers 
of the Crown; as also to maintain & keep up a large body of 
Regular Troops in America. Duties, unknown to our Fathers 
to be paid here upon Sugar, Molasses, Wine, Rum, Tea, 
Coffee, Cocoa, Paper of all kind, Painters Colours, Window and 
other Glass, &c. will carry off all our Silver and Gold, without 
other Taxes, which are talk’d of upon Salt & Land, to the Ruin 
of Trade, and in the end of the whole Province, unless prevented 
by the Virtue of the People. Boston has set a noble Example 
for the Encouragement of Frugality and our own Manufac- 
tures, by the Agreement unanimously come into; and may it be 
followed by all the other Towns: Nay, let them go further by 
agreeing not to sip that poisonous Herb, called Bohea Tea as 
also not to purchase any sort of Woolen Goods made abroad, 
for 12 or 18 Months to come, but to wear their old patch’d 
Cloaths, till our own Manufacture can be bought, as many in 
New-York, Connecticut and Philadelphia are now doing.—If 


1In his diary for March 31, 1766, Ames notes: ‘“‘Mr. Pitt that best of men and true 
Patriot engaged on b’h'lf of America.” On July 2, 1766, Ames “‘went to Boston. Bespoke 
Pitt’s Head for the Pillar of Liberty.”” Concerning this very interesting Pillar of Liberty, 
in Dedham, Massachusetts, see pp. 170-177 of the Proceedings at the Celebration of the 
Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary ... Of the Town of Dedham . . . Cambridge, 1887. 
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this Saving is not made, Interest must rise, Mortgages can- 
not be cleared, Lands will fall, or be possess’d by Foreigners: 
Families impoverish’d and our Goals filled with unhappy 
Objects.—If these wise Measures should be come into, a whole 
Province will be saved from Slavery, and this dreadful Ruin, 
and we shall become a Free, Rich, and Happy People!—That 
the Things which belong to our political Peace, may not be hid 
from the Eyes of Americans, as it seems to be from the Eyes of 
Britons, is the hearty wish of—A NEW ENGLAND MAN. 


On the leaf facing December in this same issue, 
Ames reprints the vote of the Town of Boston, 28 
October, 1767, on ‘Measures to encourage the Produce 
and Manufactures of the Province, and to lessen the 
Use of Superfluities.”’ 


1769 


The New England almanacs of 1769 naturally made 
use of such momentous events of the preceding twelve 
months as the non-importation agreements in response 
to the Townshend Acts, the Circular Letter of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives and the 
order to rescind it, the arrival of military forces, the 
case of John Wilkes, and the publication of Dickinson’s 
“Letters of an American Farmer.” 

“Abraham Weatherwise,”’ in the final paragraph of 
his address to the ‘‘Courteous Reader of 1769,’ ob- 
serves that his ‘‘Almanack! being printed on Paper 
manufactured in this Colony ..., those who may be 
kindly pleased to promote and encourage its Sale, in 
Preference to others, published out of the Government, 
and done on Paper of the Manufacture of Europe, 
will do a singular Service to their Country, by keeping 
among us, in these Times of Distress, large Sums of 
Money, which will otherwise be sent abroad for this 
Article.”’ 

The front cover of this “Weatherwise” almanac for 
1769 is adorned by a crude portrait of John Wilkes, 
with verses underneath as follows: 


'The New-England Town and Country Almanack. Providence, Rhode Island. 
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Hail Wilkes, immortal in the List of Fame, 

Thy hateful Foes shall hide their Heads in Shame, 
When you the Sweets of Liberty restore 

To Britain’s Isle, and who can wish for more? 


This is followed by two pages and a half of matter 
on Wilkes, entitled ‘Anecdotes of Mr. Wilkes.”’ The 
ending is: “. . . . it will never, can never be denied, 
that his steady opposition to illegal general warrants, 
has been, and ever will be, of lasting benefit to the 
subjects of Great Britain; that, if he is not virtuous, he 
is a lover of virtue; and a friend to the civil and religious 
liberties of mankind; which we have no doubt of his 
displaying upon all future occasions, if he should sit in 
the House of Commons.”’ Considering the rather un- 
promising nature of the material, from the moral point 
of view, and the fact that Wilkes’ seat was still in 
question, the New England writer has done about all 
that he could. 

Edes and Gill’s almanac for 1769 gives us an ex- 
tended piece of political allegory, inspired by the 
extreme unpopularity of the Governor, “An Extract 
from the History of Publius Clodius Britano Ameri- 
canus” which begins thus: ‘Publius Clodius Britano 
Americanus was born in one of the European Islands, 
his Parents were probably obscure Persons, as upon the 
most careful Enquiry I can find no one able to give an 
Account of them; but the great Bustle which our Hero 
has occasioned in the World, renders it not improper 
to transmit him down as a Warning to Posterity.’”! 
In the end-matter of this same issue we have ‘‘The 
Charter of the Province of the Massachusetts-Bay”’ 
(18% pages), followed by ‘“‘The Explanatory Charter 
granted by His Majesty King George’’ (24% pages). 
This is a good example of one very important feature 
of the New England almanacs of the period: they put 
before a very large body of readers the actual text of 
certain important public documents. 


1The subject is continued in the almanac for 1770. 
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Low’s (Boston) almanac for 1769 gives its readers 
this bit of political theory in a quotation from Cato’s 
Letiers:' ‘‘unlimited Power is so wild and monstrous a 
Thing, that however natural it be to desire it, it is as 
natural to oppose it; nor ought it to be trusted with 
any mortal Man be his Intentions ever so just: For 
besides that he will never care to part with it, he will 
rarely dare.—A FREE PEOPLE will be shewing that 
they are so, by their FREEDOM OF SPEECH.” 

Among the contents of Ames’s almanac for 1769 are: 
A general article “On the Manufacture of Silk” (2 
pages). 

For February, eight lines of verse, beginning: 

What! Shall a Tyrant trample on the Laws. 


For March, these outspoken verses: 


Lives there a Wretch whose base degenerate Soul, 
Can crouch beneath a Tyrant’s stern Controul? 
Cringe to his Nod, ignobly Kiss the Hand, 

In galling Chains that binds his native Land! 
Purchas’d by Gold or aw’d by slavish Fear, 
Abandon all his Ancestors held dear! 


These verses for April are equally significant: 


Tamely, behold that Fruit of glorious Toil, 

The People’s Charter made the Ruffian’s Spoil? 

In Luxury’s Lap, lie screen’d from Cares and Pains, 
And only toil to forge the Subjects Chains? 

Hear, unconcern’d, his injur’d Country’s groan, 
Nor stretch an Arm to hurl them from the Town? 


The page for April also contains this rhetorical 
question: ‘‘Who would sell his Birth Right for a Mess 
of Soup, or risque his Constitution for a Sip of Tea?’ 

Not least interesting in Ames’s almanac for 1769 
are the crude lines which follow: they show that desire 
to discover Americans equal to the great British 


‘Cato’s Letters; or, Essays on Liberty, Civil and Religious, and other important Subjects, 
originally published, 1720-23, in the British Journal, had reached a sixth edition in 1755. 
Throne” would be the word expected; perhaps ‘‘Town” was substituted to avoid legal 
consequences. 
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names in literature that is so evident in the poetry and 
journalism of the early national period of our literature. 


Some future Locke with Reason’s keenest Ray, 
Pierce the rich Font of intellectu’l Day. 

The subtil Ties of Complex Thought unbind, 

And fix each Movement of the varying Mind. 
Some second Newton trace Creation’s Laws, 
Through each Dependance to the Sov’reign Cause. 
Some Milton plan his bold impassion’d Theme, 
Stretch’d in the Banks of Oxellana’s Stream. 
Another Shakespear shall Ohio claim, 

And boast its Floods allied to Avon’s Fame. 

There too shall Sculpture warm the featur’d Stone, 
And Canvas glow with Beauties not its own. 


1770 


A New England almanac for 1770 would naturally be 
to some degree a reflection of such events as the 
Virginia ‘“‘Resolves’”’ and the departure of the unpopu- 
lar Governor Bernard. Edes and Gill’s (Boston) 
almanac has been selected as a good representative of 
that year: its ample contents are especially significant 
in relation to the economic grievances of New England. 

The imprint of this almanac is significant: ‘‘Boston: 
Printed [upon Paper Manufactured in this Country] 
and Sold by Edes & Gill.”’ 

Of similar import is a list of eleven merchants “‘who 
AUDACIOUSLY continue to counteract the UNITED 
SENTIMENTS of the BODY of Merchants thro’-out 
NORTH-AMERICA; by importing British Goods 
contrary to the Agreement” and the text of the votes 
passed ‘“‘At a Meeting of the Merchants & Traders at 
Faneuil Hall, on the 23d January 1770,” whereby 
certain merchants are designated as “obstinate and 
inveterate Enemies to their Country, and Subverters 
of the Rights and Liberties of this Continent.”’ It is 
proposed ‘“‘that all who with us are exerting themselves 
to maintain and secure the invaluable Rights of our 
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Country, may refuse to sell to, buy of, or have any 
intercourse with the said [persons, whose names are 
given, being four merchants of Boston'] not only 
during the present Struggle for Liberty, but for ever 
hereafter.”’ 

The proceedings of this meeting next recite that 


Whereas John Bernard, James & Patrick McMasters and 
Company, Anne & Elizabeth Cummings, and John Mein, most 
of whom being Strangers in this Country, have set themselves 
in open Defiance to the Body of Merchants and others through- 
out this Continent, by importing British Goods contrary to the 
known Sentiments of the Merchants, Freeholders, and In- 
habitants in every Colony: 

Therefore Voted, That they have in the most insolent 
Manner too long affronted this People, and endeavored to under- 
mine the Liberties of this Country, to which they owe their 
little Importance, and that they deserve to be driven to that 
Obscurity, from which they originated, and to the Hole of the 
Pit from whence they were digged. 


The proceedings of this meeting also include a 
record of the following vote concerning the use of tea: 


Whereas the greatest Part of the Revenue arising by Virtue 
of the late Acts of Parliament, is produced from the Duty paid 
upon TEA, and it appearing to be the Determination of the 
Ministry to continue the said Duty: 

Voted, That we will each of us strictly and religiously enjoin 
it upon our respective Families, totally to abstain from the Use 
of Tea upon any Pretence whatever; and each of us will also 
recommend to his Country Customers and Friends not to buy, 
sell, or use it, until the said Duty shall be taken off. 


The annual editorial address, usually the most 
important single feature in the almanacs of this period, 
runs in part as follows: 


We congratulate you that the most infamous G.B. [presum- 
ably Governor Bernard] has now come to the End of his Tether; 
and may all such Governors and Enemies of our natural and 
Charter Rights and Privileges meet with no better a Fate. The 
Time to elect Town Officers and Representatives approaches: 
If you regard the Well-being of your Posterity, do not promote 
such Men as have kept a base Neutrality in these Times of Dan- 
ger, any more than you would those who have appeared openly 


IWilliam Jackson, Theophilus Lillie, John Taylor, and Nathaniel Rogers. 
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against your Rights and on the Side of Power, and who for Pen- 
sions, Commissions and other Bribes, would have sold us all long 
ago; but on the contrary, advance those to Places of Honor and 
Trust who have nobly given up their Ease, their Time, and per- 
sonal Advantage to preserve America from Slavery and Ruin. 
By proper Votes and Resolves, strengthen the Hands of the 
Merchants, who are worthy of double Honor, for shewing them- 
selves so wise and virtuous as to call upon you not to purchase 
any Goods, that may be imported contrary to an Agreement 
they have come into, as the most easy and sure Method to get 
clear of the present imposed Duties, and to prevent future ones 
being laid upon us to pay American standing Armies, and to 
support Commissioners and a swarm of dirty Placemen and 
Pensioners, who we have already experienced to be Disturbers 
of the Peace, and the proper Caterpillars of the State. En- 
courage Religion and Virtue, Frugality and Industry in your 
several Towns: Follow the Example of those Ladies of Boston, 
Charlestown, Leicester, and other Places, who knowing that the 
Duties laid on Foreign Teas, is the chief Support of the Com- 
missioners, &c. and that the Use of it is the Cause of all our 
nervous Disorders, will not now taste it at Home or Abroad, 
any more than they would Ratsbane: Purchase no Foreign 
Nicknacks and Fopperies and as little as possible of any 
outlandish Wares; for remember, that saving your Money is 
saving your Country.—Go on as you have wisely begun, to 
increase your Flocks of Sheep, and the Growth of Flax; and 
let Ministers and People still go Hand in Hand in encouraging 
every kind of Home-made Goods; and when you see a Rag on 
the Floor or in the Street let it remind you that two new Paper 
Mills have lately been erected. And remember it to be a certain 
Truth, that with the Blessing of God, manufacturing will soon 
make you a rich and independent People. To be sure instruct 
your Representatives to continue steady in the good Cause 
now we are coming to the Pinch . . . the Game, as it should be 
remembered for our Warning that many a free People have been 
coaxed to give away or sell those invaluable Rights, which their 
Enemies had in vain attempted to deprive them of by 
Force.—If these few short and broken Hints are regarded as 
they ought to be, we may then hope that the late Revenue 
Acts will be repealed, and the Soldiers and Commissioners, &c. 
removed, when all will be well. 


Even the verses at the top of the twelve pages, one 
for each month, which constitute the workaday part 
of the almanac, are evidence of its preoccupation with 
public affairs. 
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’Tis gone, the memorable Year is past, 

And honest Execrations seal’d its last; 

Plagues, Taxes, lawless Rage and ranc’rous Foes 

Distract our Cities, and forbid Repose; 

Tho’ Heav’n’s rich Bounties load the generous Land, 

They snatch the Harvest from the Labourer’s Hand. 
(January) 


E’en yet one Hour of Freedom, one blest Hour, 

May sure be rescu’d from the Gripe of Power; 

Let us improve the poor, the scanty Space, 

The mock Reprieve, the Penury of Grace; 

Assert your Rights and brave the menac’d Rod, 

Wouldst thou be free and happy, hope in God. 
(February) 


What shall we think, can People give away 

Both for themselves and Sons, their native Sway; 

Then they are left, defenceless, to the Sword 

Of each unbounded, arbitrary Lord; 

And Laws are vain by which we Right enjoy, 

If Kings unquestion’d can those Laws destroy.—Dryden. 
(September) 


The end matter begins with lists of officers of the 
government of Massachusetts Bay; Members of the 
House of Representatives; Officers of the Courts; 
Justices of the Peace: Harvard College; Ministers; 
Military Officers; the Ancient and Honourable Artil- 
lery Company;' Officers of the Town of Boston, &c. &c. 

Finally comes ‘‘A List of Commissioners and other 
Officers of the Revenue, with their respective Salaries.” 
The list begins with the five commissioners whose 
salaries at £5000 each amount to £25,000 (Old 
Tenor). Messrs. Green and Russell are listed as 
Printers and Messrs. Mein and Fleming as Stationers 


IWith the following footnote to explain why no Captains of this Company are given 
for 1686-90: “Sir Edmund Andros upon his Arrival, turned out all the Magistrates, 
Judges, and Officers of the Militia, chosen by the People, and appointed others in their 
Room; he overturned by Degrees the whole Constitution; and stretched his Prerogative 
to such an Height, as made it impossible for the People to live under him; which prepared 
the Way for the Revolution that soon followed.” 
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to the Revenue Office. Their salaries come to £10,900. 
To that the addition for “‘blanks,”’ incidental charges, 
and secret services is estimated at £25,320, making 
£76,220. Then come Admiralty, Judges, &c., after all 
which we are told: 

We cannot say that these are all upon the American Pension 
List; as a Veil of Darkness is carefully thrown over it, to pre- 
vent if possible the Public Odium, and to answer other Purposes 
of Ministry. 

A Number of new Revenue and Custom-House Officers 
thro’ the Colonies, which cannot be distinctly enumerated ;— 
Add to these a Swarm of petty Officers, Spies and Informers, 
whose Pay and Rewards cannot yet be ascertained. 

Behold Americans part of a List of Officers and Placemen 
unknown to the Colonies before the late Revenue Acts, all 
supported by Taxes drawn from you, without your Consent.— 
A small Specimen of what you are to expect, if these Acts 
should be continued. 


1771 


To represent the New England almanacs for 1771, 
a significant article from Ames on non-importation 
will serve. Under the title ‘‘A Discourse on what is not 
done, and on what may be done, from a late eminent 
writer,” it begins thus: ‘‘ ‘Let the world go as it will, 
do your Duty indifferently and always speak well of 
the Prior,’ is an ancient maxim among the Monks; but 
it is capable of leaving the Convent in mediocrity, 
negligence and contempt.”’ It ends: ‘‘What fruit is the 
good seed sown likely to produce in the minds of our 
great, who can supinely behold the Philadelphians 
not only outstrip us in the liberal arts but also in the 
mechanic Arts, who instead of importing immense 
quantities of British manufactures, have their ships 
enter their ports laden with cash and manufacturers 
from England. Golden Fruits of the Non-importation 
Agreement!”’ 


1772 


Among the claims of the New England almanac 
upon the student of history is the fact that it so fre- 
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quently enlarged the reader’s knowledge by telling 
him who the eminent writers on Liberty were, both in 
the American colonies and in England. Ames’s 
almanac for 1772 does that in two important cases.' 

The first is John Dickinson of Pennsylvania, ‘‘The 
Patriotic American Farmer . .. Who with Attic Elo- 
quence, and Roman Spirit, hath asserted the Liberties 
of the British Colonies in America.” Below an 
atrocious engraving of Dickinson, who stands with his 
elbow resting on ‘‘Magna Charta”’ and with a scroll 
inscribed ‘‘Farmer’s Letters’ in his hand, are these 
lines of bad but historically interesting verse: 


’Tis nobly done to Stem Taxation’s Rage, 
And raise the Thoughts of a degenerate Age, 
For Happiness and joy, from Freedom spring; 
But Life in Bondage is a worthless Thing. 


These lines, curiously enough, are a reminder that 
Addison’s Cato, at least as a political document, had a 
certain vitality in the Massachusetts of 1772. For 
they are obviously adapted from Eusden’s verses to 
Addison on his Cato: 


’Tis nobly done thus to enrich the stage, 

And raise the thoughts of a degenerate age; 

To show how endless joys from freedom spring, 
How life in bondage is a worthless thing. 


When Nathaniel Ames made these lines partly his own 
and decorated his almanac with them, he perhaps 
remembered that performance of Cato, and the re- 
hearsals for it, which he certainly witnessed and per- 
haps took part in, as a Harvard undergraduate in 
1758.” 

The other friend of Liberty to whom Ames’s al- 
manac pays the tribute of a very badly executed 
engraving is Catharine Macaulay Graham (1731- 


1It also, of course, contains additional material of the various sorts already indicated. 
For instance (on the page for January), it boldly remarks that “Justice will overtake even 
KINGS.” 
See his diary (Dedham Historical Register, 1) for July 3, 6, and 14, 1758. 
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1791), whose violently republican “History of Eng- 
land” (1763-71), handsomely printed and bound in 
the style of his ‘‘republican classics,’’ was presented to 
the library of Harvard College by Thomas Hollis, 
who wrote in the first volume: ‘‘ ‘Liberty the Nurse of 
all great Wits,’ as see beautifully illustrated, o Youth, 
ingenuous, of Harvard College, in the Areopagitica of 
the MATCHLESS John Milton.—T.H.” 

In recommending Mrs. Macaulay to his readers, 
Nathaniel Ames was endorsing one of the very out- 
spoken liberals of the time. For in the introduction 
(p. xi) of her first volume Mrs. Macaulay had written: 
‘“‘Whoever attempts to remove the limitations neces- 
sary to render monarchy consistent with Liberty, are 
rebels in the worst sense; rebels to the laws of their 
country, the law of nature, the law of reason, and the 
law of God.” And on the execution of Charles I she 
had gone so far as to declare (iv, 433') that ‘‘to at- 
tempt the defence of that eminent act of justice, the 
King’s death, on the narrow bottom of constitutional 
forms, is to betray the cause of Liberty, and confound 
both truth and reason.? 


1773 


We shall again let the New England almanacs of a 
year be represented by Ames, whose issue for 1773 
has a certain grave force, especially to be seen in his 
general article of a page and a half on ‘‘How a Nation 
may be ruin’d and reform’d.”’ Two topics are dis- 
cussed: “There are two pernicious things in the 
government of a nation which are scarce ever remedied. 
The first is an unjust and too violent authority in Kings: 
the other is luxury, which viciates the morals of the 
people.” 

The first topic is thus treated: ‘‘When Kings ac- 
knowledge no law but their own will, and give a loose 


1Misnumbered 415. 
*For evidence of Mrs. Macaulay's popularity in America in 1769, see Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, Transactions, xxvi, 188, 191. 
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to their most exorbitant passions, they may do any 
thing; but by this very power they usurp of doing any 
thing, they sap the foundation of their regal power; 
they go by no certain rules, and govern by no fixed 
maxims; all try who shall flatter them most: they loose 
their people and have nothing left them but slaves, 
whose number diminishes every day. Who shall tell 
them the truth? Who shall set bounds to this torrent? 
Every thing falls before it: the wisest fly away, hide 
themselves and groan in secret; nothing, but a sudden 
violent revolution, can bring back this exorbitant 
power into its natural channel; nay some times the 
very means made use of to reduce it, irrecoverably 
destroy it. Nothing threatens so fatal a fall as an 
authority that is strain’d too high: it is like a bow that 
is bent, which at last breaks on a sudden if the string be 
not slacken’d. But who is he that will dare to slacken 
it? A King thus corrupted can scarce expect to be 
reformed without a kind of miracle.”’ 

The tone is quiet enough, but the writer is not afraid 
to mention the possibility of ‘a sudden violent 
revolution.”’ 

Outspoken also were the following verses which 
appeared on the front cover of the almanac, and which, 
we happen to know, ! were written by Ames himself: 


Our great Forefathers, fir’d with virtuous Rage, 
Did all the Perils of the Deep engage, 

To fly those Realms where proud tyrannic Sway, 
And horrid Persecution scout for Prey; 

Their native Soil and youthfu! Scenes they fled, 
Where bounteous Nature all her Blessings shed, 
And sister Art had ransack’d foreign Shores, 
Made every Dainty croud their British Stores, 
Had rais’d the ample Dome and lofty Spire, 
And spacious Theatre, w{hlere Crouds admire 
The mighty Feats perform’d in ancient Days, 
That spring to Life, reviv’d in English Plays. 


'From Ames’s diary for April 20, 1772. 
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These Pleasures all, our Fathers left behind, 
But bro’t the Seeds of Science in their Mind, 
Here planted first fair Freedom with Applause, 
Which gives the Relish to all other Joys: 

Guard then the Plant,—this savage Land adorn, 
This Work they left their Children then unborn. 


1775 


Though the almanacs of 1774 are by no means un- 
interesting,! those of 1775 demand so full an account 
that we shall turn to them without delay. 

West’s New-England Almanack (Providence, Rhode 
Island) bears on its front cover twelve lines of verse, 
of which the last six are: 


Americans! for Freedom firmly join, 

Unite your Councils, and your Force combine, 
Disarm Oppression—prune Ambition’s Wings, 
And stifle Tories, e’er they dart their Stings: 
And then your plunder’d Rights shall be restor’d, 
And Tyrants tremble when you grasp the Sword. 


Later in the same number (November) are these 

lines: 

The Genius of America to her Sons. 

Are Americans born to bear 

The galling weight of Slav’ry’s chain? 

A patriot’s noble ardor share, 

And freedom’s sacred cause maintain. 

Arise, my sons, shew your unconquer’d might, 

A freeman best defends a freeman’s right. 

Look back on every deathless deed 

For which your sires recorded stand; 


1Ames, for example, recommends Locke’s Essay on Government, briefly but very 
strongly: ‘‘As it is unpardonable for a Navigator to be without his charts, so it is for a 
Senator to be without His, which is Lock’s Essay on Government?” 

Ames also has a longish article (about a page and a half) on agriculture and wine-making, 
led up to by an important paragraph urging that such economic activities “will turn to 
infinitely greater profit than manufacturing, and . . will, instead of discouragement 
meet with the protection of our Mother Country as soon as we have brought her to her 
former senses.” 
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To battle let your heroes lead 

The sons of toil, a hardy band; 

The sword on each rough peasant’s thigh be worn, 
And war’s green wreaths the shepherd’s front adorn. 


But much the most important feature of West's 
Rhode Island almanac for 1775 is a three-page general 
article entitled ‘“‘A Brief View of the present Contro- 
versy between Great-Britain and America.” It will be 
noted that ‘‘America’’—not “‘the American colonies’ — 
is here spoken of as if it were already a separate 
country. The complete text of this article follows: 


In our last year’s Almanack was inserted “‘a brief historical 
account of the rise and settlement of Rhode-Island govern- 
ment:” We then proposed to enlarge and continue that 
account in our present Almanack; but in the course of the 
preceding year some very surprizing and important events 
have taken place, which perhaps will render some observations 
upon another subject more useful and agreeable to our readers 
in general. 

Never perhaps was there a period more important to 
America than the present. Great-Britain is now carrying into 
execution a claim, assumed but a little while since, and which, 
if acceded to, will involve us in the most abject slavery. The 
year 1774' will hereafter be reckoned as a great wera in the 
history of America. The blocking up the port of Boston, the 
metropolis of a powerful government, will, in all probability, 
bring on a decision of the grand dispute now subsisting between 
Great-Britain and America. Britain claims the right of taxing 
America, whensoever, wheresoever and how much soever she 
pleases, without our consent, and of making laws binding upon 
us tn all cases whatsoever. We think that we ought to have 
a voice in the disposal of our own property. The dispute is 
not whether the tea destroyed at Boston shall be paid for, 
or whether it shall cost us three-pence more in the pound; but, 
whether Great-Britain shall taz America at all? “If they have a 
right to levy a tax of one penny upon us’”’ (says the illustrious 
Farmer) “they have a right to levy a million; for where does 
their right stop? An any given number of pence, shillings or 
pounds?—To attempt to limit their right, after granting it to 
exist at all, is as contrary to reason, as granting it to exist at all 
is contrary to justice. If they have any right to tax us, then 


i1Note year. Was this a reprint? Of what? 
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whether our own money shall continue in our pockets or not, 
depends no longer on us, but on them.” 

“Taxation and representation” (says the great Earl of 
Chatham) “are inseparably united: God hath joined them: 
No British Parliament can separate them; to endeavour to do 
it, is to stab our vitals. This position is founded on the laws of 
nature; it is more, it is itself an eternal law of nature:—For 
whatever is a man’s own, is absolutely his own, and no man 
hath a right to take it from him without his consent, either 
expressed by himself or his representative; whoever attempts 
it, attempts an injury ;—whoever does it, commits a robbery ;— 
he throws down the distinction between liberty and slavery.”’ 
These are the sentiments of the greatest men in the English 
nation, and of every man of sense and virtue in all North- 
America, except a few narrow-soul’d selfish tools, who would be 
glad “to owe their greatness to their country’s ruin.”’ The 
letters which some have written to people of influence in 
England, recommending the abolition of our charters—‘‘an 
abridgment of English liberties’’—and the introduction of an 
arbitrary power, sufficiently shew us who are our greatest 
enemies. Nothing can more deserve the just indignation and 
resentment of an abused people, than those infamous wretches, 
whose names will be execrated by all posterity, the mandamus 
Counsellors of a neighbouring government, who stubbornly 
continue to do their utmost to enslave their country. A few 
persons, with a view of aggrandizing themselves, and growing 
eminent by the misfortunes of others, have set on foot the 
destructive measures now pursued by the British Parliament; 
measures which, if persisted in, are big with the fate of Europe 
and America, and ruinous to both. The wisest men in Britain 
strongly recommend to us to oppose them by every means. 
We must oppose, or we must be slaves. It is possible that 
another revolution may soon take place—that Britain (as the 
patriotic and benevolent Bishop of St. Asaph' supposes) is 
blindly rushing on to her own destruction. 

When a man, only because he has more strength and greater 
bones and sinews than his neighbour, undertakes to deprive 
him of his life, liberty or property, resistance is justifiable: So 
when a nation, only because they have more strength and 


1Jonathan Shipley (1714-1788), Bishop of St. Asaph from 1769. He was an intimate 
friend of Franklin, who (Works, ed. Sparks, VIII, 40) declared in a letter written from 
London in 1773 that Bishop Shipley by his “‘liberal and generous sentiments, relating to 
the conduct of government here towards America” had “‘hazarded the displeasure of the 
court, and of course the prospect of futher preferment.’”’ In his famous published (but 
undelivered) speech of 1774 Shipley said: ‘I look upon North America as the only great 
nursery of freemen left on the face of the earth.” There is a picture of “The Patriotic 
Bishop, Dr. Jonathan Shipley” in Daboll’s New-England Almanack (New London, 
Connecticut) for 1775. 
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power, attempt to invade the liberty, or unjustly to take the 
property of a weaker state, opposition with the sword for their 
defence, even unto blood, would be justified, nay even is com- 
manded, by the laws of God and nature. Such is the import- 
ance and situation of North-America, that very probably war 
may be brought into our territories, even in our days. France 
and Spain remember their losses, and perhaps, did they deem 
themselves able, would be glad to add this whole continent to 
their dominions. Great-Britain, lead by mistaken principles, 
seems fond of exercising a despotic rule over this continent; she 
has established the Roman Catholic religion in Canada—in a 
country of greater extent, and capable of supporting more 
inhabitants than Great-Britain itself. All her dispositions 
towards America, lately, have seemed inimical. We know not 
what may be attempted; fire and sword may be unexpectedly 
sent into our country. If the Ministry succeed in their designs, 
the French and Indians of Canada will be at their disposal, to 
pour in upon our back settlements. 

We ought therefore to prepare for our defence, and accustom 
ourselves to arms and discipline. These colonies, like the little 
kingdoms of ancient Greece, are growing into empire; they 
have spread and are spreading every day through many 
latitudes, over a vast extent of territory, of whose width as yet 
no bounds have been discovered, wherein are supposed to be 
five millions of inhabitants. The Americans are descended from 
brave ancestors; they inherit their spirit; they, in general, love 
their liberty; they want not courage: It is discipline alone in 
which they are exceeded by the bravest troops that ever trod 
the earth. From the martial spirit which seems lately to have 
diffused itself over the country, we may hope that our militia 
will soon be on a footing equal with any troops in the world. 
History shews us what a militia, fighting in their own country, 
even in a bad cause, and much more so in a good one, are 
capable of doing.—In the late rebellion in Scotland, the King’s 
troops, though considerably superior in numbers, were beaten 
and put to flight in their pitched battles. The rebels were 
however finally conquered in the field, though they now seem 
to have the ascendency in the cabinet. The Rhode-Island 
militia, in the last war, were honourably distinguished by their 
bravery and courage. The taking the important fortress of 
Louisburgh, at Cape-Breton, which gave peace to Europe, in 
the year 1745—the defeat of the French army, commanded by 
Baron Dieskau, and taking their General by Sir William John- 
son, in the year 1756—the defeat which Sir William Johnson 
with only 600 men, gave to the French army, consisting of 
1700, commanded by M. D’Aubry—and the taking Niagara, 
on the twenty-fourth day of July, 1759—all which achieve- 
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ments were performed by the forces of the colonies, are sufficient 
proofs of the military courage of English Americans. Art and 
discipline are very necessary and important in war.—The 
histories of all countries shew us, that a few regular well- 
disciplined troops have worsted armies, not so well disciplined, 
very far superior in number to themselves.—It is not so much 
the multitude of numbers, and undisciplined courage, as art 
and regularity which carry the victory. It is therefore incum- 
bent upon us all to study the art of war, that we may be ready, 
if necessitated to have recourse to arms. But at the same time 
it is a duty highly incumbent upon us to promote concord and 
unanimity—‘“‘as much as in us lieth, if possible, to live peace- 
ably with all men,” and never to apply to the ratio ultima, as 
long as it can possibly be avoided, and our liberty secured.— 
May the Parliament of Great-Britain see the injustice and 
impolicy of taxing America, before civil distraction, the result of 
imperiousness and oppression, shall enervate the English 
empire dividing against itself—May they be induced to 
repeal all the acts which have caused such universal uneasiness 
throughout America.—May our land yet be a land of peace; a 
land of liberty-—the seat of virtue—the asylum of the op- 
pressed.—May there yet be a constitutional and perpetual 
union and harmony between Great-Britain and America, and 
may they both for ever hereafter, in one great empire, be free, 
flourishing and happy. 


Ames for 1775 is, as usual, important. Let three 
items suffice. 

The first is the brief but suggestive observation 
opposite the day (January 30) which was the anni- 
versary of the execution of Charles I: ‘“K. Cha. I 
established a Memento for Tyrants.” 

The second is the series of continuous verses at the 
top of the twelve pages (January to December) which 
constitute the body of the almanac. Not for their 
poetic quality are these lines especially important, or 
because no earlier almanac had contained such 
exhortations as 

Stand forth the champions of your country’s cause, 
Nor fear the traitors aided by their laws. 


What one does find important in these verses is, first, 
a certain practical realism and confidence about the 
manner and outcome of the actual fighting,—should 
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fighting come. And this in spite of periphrases and an 
inept touch generally. For example: 


Our practis’d huntsmen, sure of flying game, 
Ne’er fight in phalanx when they’ve surer aim. 
No dazzling arms our steady marksmen hold, 
No heavy panoply, or casque of gold. 

But sure as death, the trusty piece he bears, 
And fears no wild, or powder’d son of Mars. 


And, secondly, one commends the shrewdness of the 
author—poet though he may not be—for reminding 
his readers that not by mere physical bravery and good 
markmanship could they gain their cause. He bids 
them also consider 


How one grand centre must the whole survey, 
By posts and couriers it’s resolves convey. 
How civil wisdom must the arms controul, 

To act in concert, like one mighty soul! 


The third item in Ames’s almanac for 1775 is per- 
haps the most interesting of all. It is found on the page 
opposite that for the month of December and is en- 
titled ‘“‘The Method of Making Gun-Powder. By 
following which Directions every Person may easily 
supply himself with a sufficiency of that Commodity.’”! 

To sum up: the New Englander who had saved his 
almanacs since 1766, possessed in 1775, even if he had 
nothing else to read, the means of becoming well pre- 
pared to take an intelligent part in the great events 
that lay just ahead. 

1. He had a fairly adequate record of the recent 
great public events. 

2. He had the text of various charters and other 
important public documents. 


1Bickerstaff’s Connecticut almanac for 1776 follows suit: its very title page advertises 
as the first of its special features for the year ‘‘The Method of making Gunpowder, which 
at this Juncture may be carried into Execution in a small Way, by almost every Farmer 
in his own Habitation.” 

For further information on the manufacture of gunpowder in early New England, see 
William B. Weeden, Economic and Social History of New England, 1620-1789, I1, 772-3. 
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3. He had some hundreds of lines of the better 
English poets, especially of what they had written in 
praise of Liberty, and a lot of native verse, mostly on 
that theme. 

4. He had been urged to become more politically 
minded, had been given a considerable amount of 
political doctrine about his rights and liberties, and 
had been told where he could find more. 

5. He had been introduced to the idea of economic 
resistance and had been shown several practical 
methods of decreasing his economic dependence upon 
the Mother Country. 

6. He had been told who his best friends were in 
England,—Chatham, Bishop Shipley, Wilkes, and 
Mrs. Macaulay. He knew about John Dickinson. He 
knew something about the Virginia statesmen and 
had been urged to greet a Virginian as his brother. 

7. He had even been introduced to the idea of armed 
resistance and told how he could make his own little 
store of gunpowder. 

All this, barring occasional quips and doggerel verse, 
had been presented to him with a fairly creditable 
dignity and restraint, tending to arouse a patriotism 
not incompatible with a love of God and of peace. 

Therefore, it is submitted, the New England alma- 
nacs from 1766 to 1775 establish a presumption that the 
body of almanacs of which they form a part deserve 
more attention than they have apparently received 
from those who would understand the growth, among 
the rank and file, of American thought just before the 
Revolution. 
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From a daguerreotype of a miniature by James Earle 


An engraving, by T. Robinson, from this portrait, appeared as a frontispiece 
in “Dr. Stearns’s Tour from London to Paris’”’ (London, 1790) 
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The Famous Dr. Stearns 


“THE FAMOUS DOCTOR STEARNS” 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF Dr. SAMUEL STEARNS 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BY JOHN C. L. CLARK! 


ENJAMIN STEARNS and Dinah Wheeler were 

married at Lancaster, in the Massachusetts Bay 
Province, 11 September, 1738, by the Rev. John 
Prentice. Benjamin was of Concord, as, too, was 
Dinah’s father, Josiah Wheeler, who migrated to 
Lancaster about the end of the preceding century. 
Her mother was Martha Prescott, daughter of John 
Prescott, Jr., and granddaughter of the founder of 
Lancaster. The homestead whither Benjamin Stearns 
came to dwell with his wife’s parents lay at the easterly 
base of Wataquadock Hill, in Bolton, which had been 
incorporated as a township, from Lancaster territory, 
in 1738. A path from the door led to the easterly 
bound ‘‘Bay Road’” running a little to the north of 
the house. Besides carrying on the farm of a hundred 
and fifty acres, which his wife inherited from her 
father three months after their marriage, the husband 
made, and doubtless mended, shoes, for in deeds he 
is described as ‘‘cordwainer.”’ In one document Mrs. 
Stearns is called “‘spinster,’’—no meaningless epithet 
applied to this old-time housewife, among whose 
possessions when she died were ‘2 great Wooling 
Wheels.’’® Plenty of wholesome work for the boys and 
girls born into this New England household! 


'Mr. J.C.L. Clark, of Lancaster, Mass., who made a life study of Dr. Samuel Stearns, 
died at Lancaster, Sept. 6, 1936. 

*Middlesex Deeds, XXIII, 403. 
*Worcester Probate Records, Series A, Case 55621. 
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To the prudence and energy of old Josiah Wheeler 
his grandchildren owed the comfort, if not affluence, 
in which they grew to maturity. Around the fireplace 
of the substantial farmhouse, its lower walls brick- 
lined for better protection against savage foes, many a 
tale must have been told of adventure and Indian 
fighting. Grandmother Wheeler, to whom the use of 
half the house was allotted by her husband’s will, took 
as the companion of her old age Captain Peter Joslin, 
whose first wife with her children had been murdered 
in their home by Indians in 1692.? To traditions of 
that earlier time of mortal conflict, the father, back 
from soldiering at Louisburg in 1745, could add fresh 
war-like experiences, his ‘“‘tales growing green from their 
tale that is told.’”’ Probably his reminiscences failed 
to include the fact noted by Lieutenant Dudley 
Bradstreet, of Groton, that on 24 November “ Benj" 
Stearns [was] Drunk in y* Royal Hospital,’’ and the 
next day was sent “und" y* main Gaurd.’ But over- 
indulgence when opportunity offered may surely be 
forgiven the homesick garrison of pestilential, shot- 
shattered Louisburg, with no comfort, to quote 
Parkman’s story of the siege, ‘‘but their daily dram of 
New England rum.” 

Of the seven children of Benjamin and Dinah 
Stearns, the remarkable character of whom I purpose 
giving some account, was the second, born 13 July, 
1741.4 An elder brother, Josiah, died young, and after 


1This ancient homestead, built probably before the end of the seventeenth century, 
and demolished during the decade of 1920, was Josiah Wheeler's dwelling as early as 1711, 
having been purchased from his brother-in-law, Lieutenant John Houghton John’, John’). 

2Joslin survived his fourth wife (Mrs. Wheeler) eleven years, dying in Leominster in 
1759 at the age of ninety-four. His wife is buried with her first husband (Josiah Wheeler) 
in the old Common Cemetery in Lancaster. 

38. A. Green, Three Military Diaries Kept by Groton Soldiers, 35. A manuscript in 
Benjamin Stearns’s crude handwriting, perhaps copied from the diary of a fellow-soldier 
in Capt. Warren’s Company, at Louisburg, came to light twenty years ago in the 8. 8. 
Houghton house in Bolton. Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., XLII, 135-144. 

‘Vital Records of Bolton, Mass. D. L. Mansfield in his History of Dummerston, Vt. (1884) 
says that Stearns was born in Lancaster, an error which led H. 8S. Nourse (Bibliography 
of Lancastriana, 1901) to confuse him with another Samuel, son of Timothy and Dinah 
(Peirce) Stearns, born in Lancaster in 1745. This Samuel was a Leominster blacksmith, 
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Samuel came Daniel in 1743, Mercy in 1745, Martha 
in 1750, Sarah in 1751, and Asa in 1754. 

“By Parents and Ministers,” as he relates, the young 
Samuel ‘‘was instructed in the Christian Principles, 
and... to fear God, honour the King, and to live a 
peaceable and quiet life in all Godliness and honesty.”’ 
Of his father it remains to say that, excepting his one 
military campaign, the hardships of which may well 
have shortened his life, his activities extended little 
beyond his farm and shoemaker’s bench, and that, at 
the age of forty, in January, 1755, he died. More than 
by the unlettered Benjamin Stearns, the clever boy’s 
character was probably influenced, for better or for 
worse, by the Rev. Thomas Goss, the Royalist minister 
of Bolton. In one of the doggerel pieces of verse which 
he had a fondness for writing, he gives an account of 
his education.' 


I oft’ was sent unto the Grammar Schools: 
But did not imitate the Idle fools . . . 

My Mind on learning very much was bent, 
Hence, I to other kinds of schools was sent, 
Spent Money well, which some how had been earnt, 
Arithmetic and Algebra I learnt. 

Geometry and Navigation then 

I learnt as perfect as the most of Men, 
Surveying too, and Trigonometry, 

And that Grand Science ecall’d Astronomy. 
In Music too, I was well taught we know, 
And ev’ry branch of Med’cine here below. 


But to this complacent recital of his acquirements he 
adds more humble lines recognizing the limitations of 
human knowledge: 


who shortly before his death in 1805 removed to Fitchburg. Benjamin (John*, Isaac’, 
Isaac') and Timothy (Samuel*, Shubael*, Charles') were only distantly related. A 
deposition in Dr. Samuel Stearns’s autograph declares “‘that according to the best of my 
knowledge, I was born in Bolton, in the County of Worcester, in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts."” Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography and Dr. Nichols’s Bibli- 
oraphy of Worcester have 1747 as the year of his birth, though Appleton, evidently, on 
the authority of Burnham's Brattleboro (1880), gives the place correctly. The mistake in 
the year of Stearns’s birth is traceable to his own gravestone. 

1The poetry on this and the following page is from a manuscript volume of Dr. Stearns’s 
poetical and prose effusions, in which on pp. 394-396 is an autobiographical poem “The 
Character of Dr. Samuel Stearns” (original in Amer. Antiq. Soc.). 
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When I’d been through this labour and this pain, 
In darkness I did find I yet remain, 

For things are yet hid by the God of Might 
Both from my own, and learned mortals’ sight! 


We may picture the ambitious youth following his 
medical studies under the tutorage of local practi- 
tioners, among them the Bolton doctor, Daniel Green- 
leaf. “During the generation immediately preceding 
the Revolution, the science of medicine in Massachu- 
setts was making progress by slow but steady steps... 
Medicine had passed through the creeping stage and 
was now beginning to walk alone .. . It was a long 
stride in advance when men began to turn their studies 
in one direction, and to make a specialty of general 
practice. The opportunities, however, were few for the 
successful prosecution of this object. There were 
neither medical schools nor hospitals; and the young 
men were obliged to pursue their studies under the 
guidance of practicing physicians.’”! 

Stearns sought instruction of a different sort from 
Dr. Nathaniel Ames, the younger, of Dedham, who 
noted in his diary, 25 February, 1768: “Sam Sterns 
of Bolton wants to know how to make Almanacks.’” 
He apparently found an opportunity, also, to cross the 
ocean, for according to his own statement he had been 
“taught by an Astronomer in Europe.’” 

His mother died in 1771. About that time he settled 
as a physician in Paxton, which had lately been set off 
as a “district” from Leicester and Rutland. He speed- 
ily acquired a large practice, apparently replacing other 
practitioners. He says in his poetical autobiography: 

Two Doctors there, (but not to my disgrace) 
Then pull’d up Stakes, and soon did leave the Place; 


No other Doctor after that was found 
Within the limits of Paxtonian Ground. 


18. A. Green, History of Medicine in Massachusetts, 80-81. 

2Quoted from the original MS. in the collections of the Dedham Historical Society. 
“Bolton” is miscopied ‘‘Boston” in the Dedham Historical Register, Oct. 1891 (‘Extracts 
from the Ames Diary”) and in Briggs’s Essays, Humor, and Poems of Nathaniel Ames, 
Father and Son (Cleveland, 1891), 34. 

*Massachusetts Gazette, 11 March, 1773, Supplement. 
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Granting Stearns’s innate tendency toward empir- 
icism, one need not suppose this success ill-deserved. 
His study of medicine had probably begun early in life. 
He was now a man of thirty who, in addition to the 
local instruction and reading available, had presuma- 
bly picked up new ideas abroad. “I constantly did 
ride,” his autobiographical muse canters on, ‘‘within 
the Town, and out of town besides.”” He had ap- 
prentices under him and kept for sale a stock of drugs. 
Moreover, he at once utilized the knowledge gained 
from Dr. Ames by issuing annually, through various 
printers, a ‘‘North-American’s Almanack.”’ Stearns’s 
varied employments bear, indeed, a certain resem- 
blance to those of the “ingenious’’ Doctor Saffold 
mentioned in ‘‘The Tatler,’”’ who succeeded Doctor 
Lilly “in the studies both of Physick and Astrology, 
to which he added that of Poetry.”’ 

In the effusion previously quoted Stearns asserts that 


. some old women thought I was a Witch, 
Cou’d tell their fortunes, and their Minds were bent 
I cou’d reveal each wondrous strange event; 


but one looks in vain in his almanacs for the dire 
“omens and prognostications’’ which formed an 
important part of many such publications, especially 
abroad. Probably his knowledge of astrology was 
employed only in the familiar predictions of the 
weather.! When the old almanac-makers were serious 
in their forecasts of heat and cold, sunshine and storm, 
their wisdom was often enough ‘“‘gossiped from the 
stars,’ and sometimes they “read the seasons on the 
breast bone of a goose.’” 

In February, 1773, Stearns’s almanac tells its 


‘Regarding astrology Stearns wrote in his American Oracle (1791): . . . as I acquainted 
myself with every branch of the art when I was young, and found by my own experience 
and observation that it is only a deception as to the telling of future events, I shall expose 
it as an imposition contrived by imposters to delude the ignorant, and get away their 
money for nothing. It is true, indeed, that an Astrologer may chance to guess right some- 
times, but I am persuaded that he cannot tell when any person will be married, how long 
he will live, nor where things are secreted that have been carried off by thieves.” (Pp. 
92-93.) 

*Parkhurst’s New England Diary and Almanac, 1808 
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readers, ““The Planets denote that foul weather is 
near.”’ The commentary on the weather to be expected 
straggling down the crowded pages, elbowed by times 
and places of courts, saints’ days, and the characters of 
the ephemeris, maintain, now and again, the philo- 
math’s traditional whimsicality. ‘The Ladies dress 
very gay, but they cannot exceed that Gaiety with 
which the Earth is now adorned.” ‘‘The grum Thun- 
der rumbles in the Clouds and the lofty Oaks are 
broken with the heavy Strokes which descend in 
flaming Torrents from the gloomy Clouds.” ‘‘The 
Winter we do dread and fear, because the Cold is so 
severe.”” ‘‘Whisking cold weather.’’ ‘Cold weather 
which makes old Maids fret and scold.’”’ ‘Winter like 
Weather, which makes old Batchelors toast their 
Shins by the Fire.”’ And this for December, 1774, 
“Snow or Rain or Hail or Fair Weather,’”’ which leaves 
the matter safely open. 

In the almanac for 1772 the cause of thunder is 
thus lucidly explained: 

The heat of the Sun causes an ascention of two sorts of 
exhalations, the one of water, the other of more humid and 
liquid parts of the earth, as the juice of trees, plants, herbs, 
manured fields, and such like; all which have a natural salt, or 
a spiritous sort of sulphur, which meeting together, coagulate, 
and are of an inflamable nature, as appears when they meet 
with proper matter to set them on fire either by sympathy or 
antipathy; for fire will produce fire naturally; or fire may be 
caused by violent motion or rarification of the air, as when flint 
and steel are smote together. Now ’tis confessed by all Nat- 
uralists, that heat and cold have the same effect in many cases: 
To mention one, heat thins and rarifies the air; or to speak 
properly, Is air rarified? and so does extremity of cold; for cold 
is but a privation of heat, and is no part of the creation; and 
the destruction of the change of its nature terminates again in 
heat. This being premised, it follows that cold which lies in the 
middle region of the air, meeting with its opposite igneous 
exhalations, by a kind of an antiperistasis, the exhalation is 
kindled, and the violet strife is the cause of that noise we call 


Thunder-Claps. 
Fantastic as are some of his meteorological theories, 
Stearns’s passion for astronomy was genuine. In his 
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almanac for 1772 he discourses not uneloquently of 
the “divine science”’: 

The Study of Astronomy, that Divine Science, is a Study 
which ought to be kept up (notwithstanding the Objections 
that some ignorant people raise against it) by reason of its 
being so very advantageous to Mankind, as it discovers to us 
the wonderful Harmony of Nature, and sheweth wherewith the 
whole Frame and Structure of all created Beings are linked and 
knit together, to constitute the great Machine of the Universe. 
Astronomoy teaches us how to observe and discover the 
Motions of the Heavenly Bodies, and it weighs and considers 
the Vigour and Force by which they circulate in their Orbs. 
Without it the Navigator could not conduct his Vessel from one 
Part of the World to another, with that safety he now does; 
neither could the Dimensions of this Globe whereon we live be 
known to any Degree of exactness. The Astronomer while 
sitting in his Study can trace the Erratic Planets through all 
their intricate Paths, and thereby foretell for many Ages to 
come the Eclipses of both Sun and Moon, their Quantities and 
Durations, and Conjunctions, Oppositions and Mutual 
Aspects of the Planets, and what will be the Distances of the 
Stars from either of the Poles at any Time. 

From the study of this Divine Science arises also these 
excellent Advantages, viz. that there is no knowledge that is 
attained by the Light of Nature, that gives us truer and juster 
Notions of that Supreme Being of infinite Wisdom and Power 
who is the Maker of both Heaven and Earth, than it does. 
None furnishes us with stronger Arguments by which his 
Existence is demonstrated: Nothing shews more his Power 
and Wisdom than the Contemplation of the Stars and their 
Motions. What is there more ravishes the Mind of Man into 
an Admiration and Love of God, than so many and so great 
Bodies, endowed with Heavenly Light, most beautiful to the 
Eye! and when contemplated most delightful to the Under- 
standing! Their mutual Intercourses, most regular Motions, 
their certain and determined Circulations, and their Returns 
and Periods, settled by a Divine Law, in an admirable Har- 
mony, make manifest to us the immense Power, Wisdom and 
Providence of their Maker; which when we consider, we must 
necessarily acknowledge, reverence and celebrate the Author 
and Contriver of all these Things. 


“The North-American’s Almanck”’ for 1776, which 
contains the Rev. William Gordon’s account of the 
battle at Lexington and Concord, was probably the 
most popular of the series. Included in its wares are 
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also ‘Sir Richard Rum’s Advice to the Soldiers and 
Others,’ and ‘‘Directions for Preserving the Health 
of the Soldiers in the Camps.”’ 

On 31 March, 1773, Dr. Stearns and Miss Sarah 
Witt, both of Paxton, were married at Bolton by that 
sturdy old magistrate and soldier, Colonel John 
Whitcomb.” The only offspring of the marriage, a son, 
died in his second year.’ Mrs. Stearns was a daughter 
of Oliver Witt, sometime captain in the militia regi- 
ment commanded by Colonel John Chandler of 
Worcester, who was later to bear the sobriquet ‘‘Tory 
John.” Captain Witt before the Revolution was 
probably the most influential citizen of Paxton, a 
deacon in the church, and, from the incorporation of 
the district in 1765, for ten years a selectman, always 
first on the list, as he had been a selectman of Leicester. 
Unfortunately for his material prosperity, when the 
time came for lines to be sharply drawn between Whig 
and Tory, his sympathies were for King George. 
Stearns, like his father-in-law, ‘‘honoured the King.” 
Moreover, he hated war. “Although,” he says, “ I 
was a loyal subject to the King, yet I never was an 
Enemy to my Country, for it was always against my 
Conscience to kill the human species, or to injure them 
in their Persons, Characters or Properties.’ 

Stearns’s home lay ‘‘about a Mile South Easterly”’ 
from the Paxton meeting-house, on land purchased in 
1774 from Mrs. Stearns’s father. His youngest brother, 
Asa, settled near by. He was a carpenter who had 
done his bit for the country at the outbreak of the 
War.* In 1778, at Paxton, a certain Rebecca Snow was 


1Sir Richard Rum seems to have made his initial appearance, as the personification of 
the favorite New England tipple, in a temperance tract entitled ““The Indictment and 
Tryal of Sir Richard Rum,” first printed at Boston in 1724. (See Pub. of Colonial Soc. of 
Masas., XVII, 234-244). 

2Bolton Town Records. 

*Paxton Town Records. 


4Asa Stearns marched from Lancaster (Mass. Soldiers and Sailors of the Revolutionary 
War, XIV, 931), where he was then living, in June, 1775. See deed of Samuel and “Salley” 
Stearns to Asa Stearns, joiner, of Lancaster, of land in Paxton. (Worcester Registry of 
Deeds, Vol. 83, p. 444.) 
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brought to bed of a bastard son who to his death in 
early manhood bore his father’s name, Asa Stearns.’ 
Five years after the commission of her fault, the girl, 
with belated severity, was hailed before the Court of 
Sessions which, “having considered of her offense, 
ordered that she pay a fine of ten shillings to the 
Commonwealth.2 Asa pére had meantime wooed 
and wedded Elizabeth Witt, the young sister of his 
brother’s wife. 

A souvenir of one of Samuel Stearns’s Paxton friend- 
ships consists of a Hebrew lesson-book which, in addi- 
tion to his autograph, bears the note: “A Gift from 
M’. Pall Snow.’* The son of an inn-keeper, Paul Snow 
was born in 1758 in Rutland,‘ of which a part was later 
included in Paxton. In 1779 he entered Harvard with 
the class of 1783,5 but remained at most only one 
year, perhaps leaving college to teach. It is related 
that one Sunday morning, in the summer of 1783, while 
his father’s household were at breakfast, they noticed 
sounds as of someone opening the front door of the 
tavern, and mounting the stairs. The youngest son, a 
child of eight, cried, “Paul has come!’’ but upon 
investigation no one was found. Two weeks later 
Paul was brought home ill, and soon afterward died. 
The youngest son of the little brother, when a very 
old man, told me this eerie little story.® 


1Paxton Town Records. 

*Records of Worcester County Court of General Sessions, V, 85. 

‘This volume, now in the possession of the Clinton (Mass.) Hist. Soc., with a Latin 
New Testament of Stearns’s was found in the house in Lancaster Centre where the twin 
daughters of Stearns’s brother Daniel spent their latter days. These books were un- 
doubtedly among the articles taken by Daniel Stearns, as will appear, in satisfaction for 
debt. 

‘Vital Records of Rutland, Mass., 90. 

‘Faculty Records, IV, 127. 

**A young woman, who lived on the north side of Long Island in the State of New York, 
with a magistrate, went on a visit about 18 miles to the south side of the Island, and whilst 
she was absent, she appeared with a candle in her hand to the magistrate and his wife, as 
they were in bed. The magistrate spoke to her, asked if she had got home, and she van- 
ished immediately. She returned home a short time afterwards, and was taken ill of a 
fever, and died in a few days.” Stearns, An Account of the Late Wonderful American 
Vision (among the appended accounts of apparitions). 
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Another clever Paxton boy, whom the village doctor 
was to meet later in far different surroundings, was 
James Earle,' the portrait painter, brother of the more 
noted Ralph Earle. He executed a miniature of 
Stearns about 1790, in London. 

Our doctor was hard pressed for money. He seems, 
it must be confessed, never to have been clear of debt. 
Like all physicians, great and small, he had bad 
debtors himself. In Thomas’s Massachusetts Spy for 29 
December, 1775, Dr. Stearns ‘‘takes this opportunity 
to return his sincere thanks to his good customers for 
all the favours they have been pleased to afford him, 
and earnestly desires all those that are indebted to 
him, whose accounts are of a year’s standing to make 
immediate payment.’ From his brother Asa the 
doctor borrowed, from 1777 to 1779, various sums of 
which, on Asa’s death in Hardwick in 1794, about a 
hundred and thirty pounds remained unpaid.’ A note 
for a smaller amount to David Peirce, of Paxton, was 
taken up by the generous Captain Witt—and never 
repaid. 

With the war Dr. Stearns’s evil days began. But 
before narrating his political troubles, it will be well to 
describe the great scientific work which for thirty 
years it was his ambition to publish, but only a frag- 
ment of which was ever to see the light. From its 
inception, the author’s plan seems not to have changed 
essentially, only taking on from time to time added 
splendors. I can do no better than to quote, some- 
what at length, the synopsis of his magnum opus from 
the preface to his ‘‘American Herbal,’’ published in 
1801. 


‘Earle was born in Leicester, 1 May, 1761. Like his brother he went to England, and 
there married, in 1789, the widow of Joseph B. Smythe, a New Jersey Tory. He later 
practiced portrait-painting in South Carolina, and died at Charleston, from yellow fever, 
in August, 1796, on the eve of returning to England, where his wife had remained. 
Abridged from Dunlap’s History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the United 
States, (Boston, 1918), II, 115. 

*This advertisement was repeated in the Spy for 12 and 19 Jan., 1776. 

‘Worcester Registry of Probate, Series A, Case 66744. These worthless notes formed a 
considerable portion of Asa’s personal estate. 
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Observing that medical books, having been written 
at various periods, ‘‘frequently gave different accounts 
concerning the virtues, operations and effects of medi- 
cines, upon the human body; the description of dis-. 
eases, and the methods of prescribing remedies for 
their cure’’; “that there was no established rule” in 
America “‘for a guide to the apothecaries in compound- 
ing their medicines’’; and “‘that the methods of instruc- 
tion were likewise different, amongst the different 
teachers of the healing art,’’—he undertook in 1772 
to compile a dispensatory, and later, a system of 
physic and surgery. Dr. Stearns says: 


He intends to publish his productions in two large volumes 
in folio, under the names of an American Dispensatory, and the 
Columbian Practice of Physic, and System of Surgery; and the 
work is to be adorned with copper plates, neatly engraved, 
comprehending chymical characters, Botanical figures, and 
cuts of the surgerical instruments. 

As to the arrangement of the work, it is to be chiefly alpha- 
betical. 

In the Dispensatory, he has given: 


1. An account of the Rise and Progress of medicine from the 
days of Melampus to the present age. 


2. Of the Elements of Pharmacy. 


3. Of the Materia Medica, wherein the mineral, vegetable, and 
animal productions are described; the results of the chymi- 
cal experiments upon 437 articles carefully laid down, the 
virtues of the simples explained, and their uses in pharmacy 
physic, and surgery exhibited. 


4. Of the preparation and composition of medicines, according 
to the late directions given by the royal Colleges of 
Physicians in London, Edinburgh, and other European 
countries. 


5. Of the extemporaneous prescriptions, lately contrived for 
the use and benefit of practitioners. 


6. Of the arrangement of medicines into different classes, with 
an account of the operation and effects of each class upon 
the human body. 


7. A possological table, exhibiting the doses of those simples 
and compounds, which are intended for internal use. 
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In the Columbian Practice of Physic and System of Surgery he 
has given: 


1. An account of the six non naturals, as, 

Of the air, 

Of aliment, 

Of exercise and rest, 

Of wakefulness and sleep, 

Of repletion and evacuation, 

Of the passions and affections of the mind. 

2. Of more than 1387 diseases; their classes, orders, genera, 
species and varieties; definition, causes, diagnostics, 
prognostics, regimen, and proper methods of cure. 

3. A syllabus of the symptoms of diseases. 

4. Of the instruments, auxiliaries, and medicines used in the 
Surgeon’s Art; with the most important directions con- 
cerning the reduction of fractures and laxations; the per- 
forming of capital operations, and the curing of abscesses, 
wounds, and ulcers. 


Ore CoD 


Perhaps it may not be improper to mention, that by reason 
of the late discoveries and improvements in chymistry, and 
other branches of medicine, the virtues of the mineral, vege- 
table, and animal productions of the universe, have been more 
fully ascertained; new remedies discovered; new modes of 
composition invented; and new, cheaper, and more easy meth- 
ods of cure introduced into the practice of physic, in European 
Kingdoms, Empires and States.—That those, who learnt to be 
physicians, surgeons, or apothecaries twenty years ago, are in 
need of further instruction, or of being learnt again, if they are 
not acquainted with the new medical discoveries and improve- 
ments; and that these things are principally unknown to the 
greatest part of our American practitioners, and especially in 
country places, for the want of publications. 

And it may not be improper to observe that all the medical 
light and information that can possibly be collected, ought to 
be spread through all the regions of the medical world, that the 
mind of our practitioners may be illuminated, and their practice 
regulated ... 

If we ask a number of our practitioners, if they have seen 
the late Pharmacopeia Londinensis? the answer is no. 

Have you seen Dr. Lewis’s Materia Medica, in quarto?—No. 
Have you perused Dr. Cullen’s Nosology?—No. 

Have you read Dr. Motherby’s Medical Dictionary?—No. 
Have you seen the London Practice of Physic?—No. 

Have you seen the Practice of the London Hospitals?—No. 
Have you read Dr. Wallis’s works?—No. 
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Have you perused the Transactions of the College of 
Physicians in Philadelphia?—No. 

Have you been acquainted with Dr. Rush’s Medical En- 
quiries?—No. 

Have you perused Dr. Bartram’s Botany?—No. 

Have you seen the Dictionary of Arts and Sciences?—No. 

Have you read the Encyclopexdia?—No. 

Have you seen a view of the Science of Life?—No. 

Should any enquire why all the gentlemen of the faculty have 
not been supplied with these, and other useful productions?— 
the answer must be, Poverty; for it is poverty that has pre- 
vented the printers from reprinting, and our practitioners from 
purchasing those excellent books. 


This catechism at least suggests rather interestingly 
something of Stearns’s own professional reading. 

Of course the foregoing summary is of a work which 
at the point we have reached in Dr. Stearns’s cheq- 
uered career was only begun. I have quoted it here 
because his ardent wish to perfect that work and to 
give it to the world was the chief impulse of a some- 
what long life. His two unpublished volumes were 
in brief, a compendium of the extant knowledge and 
theory of all the medical branches except anatomy. 

One day in 1774, having stopped at a tavern to do 
an errand for a neighbor, Dr. Stearns encountered a 
crowd of tap-room loafers heaping insults upon one 
whom they called a Tory. The doctor delivered his 
message to the landlord and went about his business. 
But later he was told that, for not joining in the fracas, 
the tipsy ‘‘Sons of Liberty’’ dubbed him a Tory too. 
This trifling incident merely showed the direction of 
the political wind,—a sirocco which in times to come 
would scorch him to the soul. His popularity with his 
townsfolk ebbed gradually. Whig dominance was not 
yet complete. In 1774 and the next year he was 
elected assessor,' and in May, 1776, the town—Paxton 
“District”? having acquired township rights by the 
general act of 1775—chose him to be one of a com- 
mittee of five to voice its disapproval of the Test Act. 


“Voted to Doctor Sam Stearns for making rates last year, "’ 12 shillings (23 May, 
1776).—Paxton Records. 
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Summoned before the local Committee of Correspond- 
ence and Safety, Dr. Stearns met the inquisition satis- 
factorily. But little by little his practice fell away. 
He was, so he tells us, unjustly taxed, and paid two 
heavy fines for not entering the army. Threats were 
heard against his life. His ‘‘Astronomical Productions”’ 
were “shot at and burnt, and their Sale totally 
impeded for some years.”’ A belated edition of “‘The 
North-American’s Almanack”’ appeared from the press 
of Stearns’s printers, in Worcester, bearing the name 
of another author,’ for how could one put any faith in 
the astronomical calculations of a Tory? 

The climax of these misfortunes came in the autumn 
of 1780. As one reputed to have learning and influ- 
ence, who was suspected of winning others away from 
the popular cause, Stearns had long been subject to 
the closest scrutiny. Nothing, however, had been 
found in his conduct which could be used against him, 
unless it were receiving some questionable guest. “‘I 
was taken in Reality,” he says in a letter, ‘for Enter- 
taining a Stranger—for a Deed of Hospitality.” This 
mysterious visitor may have been a British agent, 
but at all events Stearns’s enemies were no doubt eager 
for his destruction. Their opportunity finally presented 
itself in the person of a vagabond named Thomas 
Gleason. 

This precious scoundrel, who was a native of 
Worcester, is agreeably described by the husband of 
one of his aunts, with whom he had lived, as ‘‘a person 
who was much addicted to vice and immorality .. . 
and ... not to be depended upon, because he had 


1Professor Van Tyne mentions the suspicion which fell on Loyal physicians. ‘‘Many a 
story of a lucrative practice ruined was told to the British commissioners when they heard 
the Loyalist claims after the war.”’ It was current report that Tory apothecaries “‘wit- 
tingly made mistakes, and that all their drugs were more or less poisoned.”’ (The Loyalist 
in the American Revolution, 197.) 

*Isaac Warren, Jr., born in Medford in 1745. In 1772 he married Abigail Brooks of 
Woburn, where he himself printed “An Astronomical Diary: or, Almanack” for 1775. 
He was engaged to serve in the army for the town of Lancaster for three years from 
September 1777. His family were receiving aid from the town of Lancaster two years 
later, as dependents of one in the service—Mass. Soldiers and Sailors in the Rev. War, 
XVI, 616; Lancaster records; Clinton (Mass.) Courant, 2 Aug., 1890 
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rather lie than speak the truth.’' In 1776, when 
twenty years old, he had served in the Continental 
army, and in a forgotten skirmish on an island in the 
Harlem River had received a wound in the leg? which, 
four years later, appears to have been still unhealed. 
His next emergence from oblivion is less honorable. 
We find him, in 1779, before the Superior Court at 
Worcester, on three charges of passing counterfeit bills, 
to which he pleaded guilty and was committed to jail 
for two months.’ On the expiration of this sentence, in 
July, he again enlisted in the army, and marched 
with other recruits to Springfield.* But, in September 
of the next year, this knight of the road had reap- 
peared in his accustomed haunts,—in Worcester, in 
Holden, where he had probably an aunt living, and in 
Paxton,—an alleged deserter from both the American 
and British armies, and once more in trouble over 
counterfeit bills. According to his own later statement, 
“he had hid a certain quantity of counterfeit money 
in Stearns’s pasture, under a plank, and .. . afterwards 
went to Holden, where he was taken up on suspicion 
of having been concerned in counterfeit money” and 
was “‘in great danger.’” 

A warrant for the arrest of Dr. Stearns, Captain 
Witt, and his son Oliver, was obtained from James 
Sullivan, later Governor of Massachusetts and then 
one of the judges of the Superior Court of Judicature,‘ 
sitting at Worcester, and, 23 September, they were 


1Dr. Stearns’s Petition to His Excellency the Governour (Worcester, 1785), 10: Deposition 
of Elisha Smith. 

*Rev. War Records, Bureau of Pensions, Sur. File, 39, 591. 

48.C.J. Worcester Files, No. 152998; 8.C.J. Records, 1778-1780, f. 79. 

‘Mass. Soldiers and Sailors of the Rev. War, VI, 497, lines 12-19 and 20-24. In spite of 
some inconsistencies in description these records evidently belong to the same man. The 
war-service of this rascal is to be carefully distinguished from that of Thomas Gleason of 
Woburn, a patriot of different mould, who was “of the party which opposed the British 
troops at Lexington and Concord; lost a thumb by the bursting of his gun, and his hand 
otherwise injured’’ (American State Papers, Class IX-Claims, 109),—notwithstanding 
which he enlisted in the service ten days later and served with apparent credit through 
most of the war. (Rev. War Records, Bureau of Pensions, Sur. File 32, 732; Mass. 
Soldiers and Sailors in the Rev. War, VI, 497, lines 25-29 and passim.) 

&Dr. Stearns’s Petition, 9; Deposition of Nahum Willard. 
*Thenceforth, under the State Constitution, known as the Supreme Judicial Court. 
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marched thither under guard. The accusations against 
him were of corresponding with and affording aid and 
comfort to the enemy, and of passing counterfeit 
money. Stearns afterward declared that the latter 
charge—the only one ever pressed—was not men- 
tioned in the warrant, and that he first became aware 
of it several years later. Brought before Justice Sulli- 
van, the prisoners were required to give bonds of one 
hundred thousand pounds each for their appearance at 
the April term of the court. Captain Witt and his 
elder son Daniel recognized as sureties for Stearns, 
and Stearns and Daniel Witt for the two Olivers.! 
With reference to the amount of the bonds, it should 
be noted that the ratio to specie of the various emis- 
sions of paper money—the ordinary circulating me- 
dium—had sunk at this time to less than two per cent.” 
In subsequent proceedings the hundred thousand 
pounds was reckoned at less than fourteen hundred. 

The accusation that Stearns and his friends had 
passed counterfeit bills was a common one against the 
Loyalists. Though in this instance, perhaps, merely a 
pretext for persecution, in many cases the charge was 
doubtless well founded. A Lancaster Tory, Ezra 
Houghton, pleaded guilty in court to having defended 
the practice when not pursued “on a selfish principal 
to build a man up.” “‘When it is done on a more noble 
principal with a View to bring the War to an end and 
to prevent the effusion of human blood, he did not 
View it so bad.’’*® Concerning Stearns and the Witts, a 
Worcester physician, Dr. Nahum Willard, afterward 
deposed to a confession made to him by Gleason. 
“Some time,”’ says Dr. Willard, “after Captain Oliver 
Witt and Doctor Samuel Stearns, were taken up and 
recognized on a complaint of their being traitors to 


18.C.J. Worcester files, No. 153955. In these recognizances the date is 22 Sept., but 
Stearns’s statements that the arrest took place Saturday, the 23rd, are explicit. 

*Bullock’s Essays on the Monetary History of the U. S., (1900), p. 65. 

38.C.J. Records, 1778-1780, f. 225. Quoted by Jonathan Smith in ““Toryism in Worces- 
ter County during the War for Independence” (Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., XLVIII). 
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the country, as I was walking in the high-way, in 
Worcester, a man came up to me, and told me that he 
wanted my advice about a sore he had on his leg. I 
asked his name—he told me, his name was Thomas 
Gleason—I asked him, if he was the person that had 
sworn against said Witt and Stearns—he answered yes, 
but he said he was obliged to swear as he did to save 
his own life... But he said, that the said Witt and his 
family, including said Stearns, were as innocent as the 
Angels in Heaven.’ The following April an indictment 
was found against Capt. Witt “for uttering nine false 
and Counterfeit bills, of the denomination of fifty 
dollars, knowing them to be false and Counterfeit, to 
one Moses Clark.’’ On this indictment Witt was 
eventually tried and acquitted. Whatever the facts of 
the matter, so much counterfeit money was in circula- 
tion at this period, almost indistinguishable from the 
various emissions of crudely printed bills issued by 
Congress and the State governments, that many a man 
must have passed it innocently.’ 

As for Thomas Gleason (to get that troublesome 
individual out of the way once for all), having, in 
February, 1781, been restored to the army, by June he 
had again deserted.* The truth probably is that, 
during the later years of the Revolution, he followed 
the career of a professional deserter, like the bounty 
jumper of the Civil War, for mercenary reasons. 
From this time, however, authentic traces of him are 
lost until 1790,‘ when he appeared before the Supreme 
Court, at Cambridge, to stand trial for fraudulently 
obtaining a note of hand, but had ‘‘the leave of Court 
to depart.’® The following year he was arrested at 


1Dr. Stearns’s Petition, etc., p. 9: Deposition of Nahum Willard. For an account of 
Dr. Willard, who was a Loyalist, see Joseph Willard’s Willard Memoir, pp. 413-414. 

*Del Mar’s History of Money in America (1899), p. 107. 

*Dr. Stearns’s Petition, etc., p. 7; Mase. Soldiers and Sailors of the Rev. War, VI, 502, 
lines 3-7 and 497, lines 38-40. 


‘An “exaggerated” story reached Dr. Stearns that Gleason had been hanged at 
Penobscot by the British as a thief and deserter (Petition, p. 7). 


§8.J.C. Middlesex files, No. 150179; 8.J.C. Middlesex Minute Book 33. 
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Worcester on a charge of burglary, committed at the 
house of William Hyslop in Brookline—his pack, con- 
taining the stolen goods, being found in Holden—and 
in September, 1791, was committed to Castle Island 
for five years. The last scene in this sorry life-drama 
begins in 1818, when Gleason, then a resident of 
Dummerston, Vermont, applied for, and received, a 
pension, of eight dollars a month for his service in 
’76—probably the only term of enlistment he had 
served out. In his declaration he says, ‘I am now 
advanced in years, in a feeble state of health, and by 
reason of reduced Circumstances in Life, am in present 
need of the Assistance of my Country for Support.”’ 
In 1820, having removed to Cavendish, he made a 
second declaration, in which it is recited that he has 
“no Property of any Kind, either Real or Personal, 
excepting Wearing Apparel .. . that he is by occupa- 
tion a Labourer,’”’ and by reason of the wound in his 
leg “is unable to labour for a considerable proportion 
of the time.’’ He died at Cavendish, Vermont, in 
1831, in his seventy-sixth year. Braggart and liar to 
the last, he appears to have boasted in his old age that 
he had served for seven years of the war and hence was 
entitled to bounty lands.’ 

The Sunday following his arrest, while on the way 
to church, Stearns was told that one of the grand 
jurors had said, ‘‘We have been above three years 
laying this plan of taking up the doctor as a traitor. 
We have got the dog at last and will have him hanged.”’ 
This information was hardly reassuring. By the act 
passed by the Legislature in 1777 regarding treason, 
“giving aid and comfort” to the enemy was punishable 
by death.* Two days later word was brought him that 
a second warrant had been issued with the design to 


18.J.C. Suffolk files, Nos. 106013, 106022, 106049. ‘‘The Castle,’’ in Boston Harbour, 
ceased to be a State prison in 1798, by reason of its sale to the United States. Descriptions 
of the existence of prisoners there at this period are to be found in the published narratives 
of the outlaws Stephen Burroughs and Henry Tufts. 

2Panpers on file at the Bureau of Pensions (see reference supra). 
%Acts and Resolves of the Province of the Massachusetts Bay, V, 640. 
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keep him in close confinement. Believing his life in 
peril, Stearns decided to seek the protection of the 
British in New York. The scene is not difficult to 
reconstruct: the friendly messenger breaking in upon 
the frightened household; the swift packing of saddle- 
bags, not with pills and boluses, but hastily gathered 
food and clothing; the wife’s tearful embraces; the 
hasty mounting; and the rider pounding away to the 
westward with danger in the guise of an officer of the 
law just over the horizon. 

Reaching the British lines, in November Stearns 
took the oath of allegiance to the King before the 
mayor of New York. He continued an absentee until 
the end of the war, practicing his profession in New 
York and Long Island,' and doubtless enduring many 
hours of lonely bitterness and anxiety. The sights of 
the unfamiliar town, the mutual sympathy of ‘‘com- 
rades in exile,’ the half-contemptuous friendliness of 
the King’s officers, even his honest pride in publishing 
in 1782, ‘‘the first Nautical Almanack that ever was 
printed in America,” all these were poor substitutes 
for his accustomed life among the Massachusetts hills. 
But even the existence of an exile has its compensa- 
tions. Nothing, for instance, could have been more 
gratifying than to meet with adroitness the chaff of 
good King George’s rather haughty representatives. 
One day a group of officers were discussing the per- 
plexities of the military situation. ‘‘Pray sir,’’ says one 
of them, turning to Dr. Stearns, “‘as you are a mathe- 
matician, can you tell us how long it will take to sur- 
mount insurmountable difficulties?” ‘Yes, sir,’ says 
the doctor, ‘‘just as long as it will take to go beyond 
the bottom of the bottomless pit.”” “Damn you!”’ 
laughed the officer, ‘‘you are too deep for me.’” 


1P.R.O. Audit Office, Loyalist Series, Vol. 102: Transcript of the MS. books and papers 
of the Commission of Enquiry into the Losses and Services of the American Loyalists 
(N. Y. Public Library), hereafter referred to as Transcript, VIII, 404. 

*Philadelphian Magazine, July, 1789. In a notebook of Josiah Houghton, Stearns’’ 
nephew (Lancaster Town Library), the same anecdote is quoted from ‘‘the Comic Jester 
printed in 1810.” 
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Mrs. Stearns’s lot was even less enviable. While 
the presence of her father doubtless insured her against 
the extremest privation, the time was for her one of 
poverty and foreboding. In August and September, 
1781, no less than five executions were levied against 
the home in Paxton and the family acres in Bolton.! 
The homestead, which Samuel and Asa Stearns had 
bought from their mother’s executors two years before, 
passed finally out of the family in October, when the 
younger brother sold his share. One of Samuel’s 
creditors was Daniel Stearns—less merciful, as we have 
seen, than Asa, himself none so prosperous a man—to 
whose share fell some part of his unfortunate brother’s 
books and household goods and a portion of the 
Paxton dwelling. According to Stearns’s own state- 
ment more than three thousand dollars also was in 
1781 taken ‘‘out of my Estate in Paxton, for taxes... 
besides the tax they laid upon my House and Lands, 
&c. in Bolton.”’ In the result, this piecemeal scatter- 
ing was worse than the confiscation of property by the 
State, which so many absentees suffered. ‘‘As the 
word ‘confiscate’ signifies a seizing of private property,” 
demurred Stearns, with the convincing logic of fact 
versus theory, to some objection of the Wilmot com- 
mission, “‘. . . it was thought proper to say it was 
confiscated, ... but whether proper or not... the main 
thing is that [I have] lost it.’”” His wife, he says, was 
turned ‘‘out of doors . . . whilst the wives of others 
whose property had been confiscated were allowed the 
improvement of one third.”’ 

In January, 1784, Congress promulgated the defini- 
tive treaty with Great Britain, and, at the same time, 
issued a proclamation enjoining the authorities of the 
various states to see that its articles were carried into 
effect. Relying on the provisions of the treaty that no 
prosecutions should be ‘‘commenced against any person 
or persons for or by reason of the part which he or 


1Records of Worcester County Court of Common Pleas, X, 193-194, and executions 
on file. 
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they” had taken in the war, that such prosecutions 
already begun should be discontinued, and that any 
person might go to any part of the United States 
“therein to remain twelve months unmolested”’ while 
endeavouring to obtain the restitution of confiscated 
property—none of which provisions was technically 
applicable to his case, Stearns returned to Paxton the 
following spring, intending to collect such debts due 
him as he could, and then emigrate with his wife to 
Nova Scotia. His wife, as we have seen, he had found 
“in a Wretched and Miserable Condition Stripped of 
her property, and turned out of House and home.— 
One Cow had been left for her subsistence; but that 
had been taken and sold at Auction for the payment 
of taxes.’’' Nor was he alone in his helplessness to 
remedy matters. “I also found my Countrymen,” he 
says, “in a very distressed Condition, by reason of the 
heavy Burthen of the War, the loss of their Paper 
Currency, and the want of a Circulating Medium. 
Lawsuits had been greatly Multiplied, many were 
imprisoned for Taxes and other Debts. Generals, 
Colonels, Majors, yea some of their best Men suffered 
Imprisonment.’” 

What, then, could a poor Tory expect? To prison, 
and, he comments, a very ‘disagreeable’ prison, 
crowded with poor debtors, he went. ‘The jail in 
which Dr. Stearns was confined,”’ writes the late E. B. 
Crane, “‘stood on the west side of Lincoln Street, about 


1A method of raising public revenue which, however, involved some difficulties. An 
“Historical Sketch of Paxton” in the Worcester Magazine for August, 1826, has a note 
relating to a precisely similar episode. ‘‘Three cows had been taken by the collector, in 
1781, to pay the taxes of certain individuals, who had refused to do so. Secret exertions 
were made by the friends of the delinquents, and a large number in Paxton and the 
adjacent towns agreed to meet at the time and place of the proposed sale, vi et armis.”’ 
Information of this ‘‘plot’’ having reached the committee of safety, ‘“‘one or two neigh- 
boring magistrates . . . appeared with a sufficient number of patriotic citizens ... , to the 
confusion of the malcontents."" After some altercation the collector proceeded with the 
sale, and a bid was offered despite the threats of the ‘insurgents,’ when the latter ‘‘unex- 
pectedly pulled out the bars of the yard,”’ allowing the cows to “‘escape."” Some blows were 
then “exchanged; but order was some restored, and the demands of the collector satisfied."’ 

‘By way of an illustrious example, a few years later Colonel Timothy Bigelow, of 
Worcester, underwent confinement for debt in Worcester Jail from 15 Feb. to 1 Apr., 
1790, when he was released, as the Jail Register notes, ‘‘By Deth.”’ 
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opposite the old brick building now [1907] occupied 
by the Morgan Construction Co. The building was 
38 feet long and 28 feet wide, with seven feet studding, 
and built of wood in 1753." How disagreeable, nay 
how unspeakable, the condition of this jail actually 
was, is shown by the reports of the committees of 
investigation appointed from time to time by the 
Court of General Sessions. In June 1786 it was found 
that about twenty-six prisoners were lodged in one 
small garret. At that time the court granted per- 
mission for the erection of huts or barracks by the 
prisoners in the jail-yard, the boards to be provided at 
the expense of the county.? Not even straw, Stearns 
complains, was allowed him for a bed. His very food 
was supplied through the humanity of Lemuel Rice, 
the under-keeper, of whom we are again to hear. 

To his sister Martha and her husband Simon 
Houghton at Bolton he writes, 15 May: 


This is the first Opportunity I have had to write to you since 
I was Oblig’d to flee by Reason of the Persecution. 

I had not heard one Word from my Friends since last 
Summer till the 24th of April at which Time I came from Long 
Island to Paxton and the 26th of said Month I was Confined in 
Gaol in Consequence of my being given to Hospitality in time 
past. 

I heard the Malancholly News of the Death of our Sister® 
the day before Yesterday which Dispensation of Divine 
Providence I hope will be Sanctified unto us all. I hope you 
will come and see me as soon as your Circumstances will Admit 
of it and write to me by every Opportunity. I wou’d Write a 
great Deal More but the Bearer hereof is waiting now and I 
have not time. I propose to Write to you again. 
I am your &c 

Sam" Stearns. 
Mr & Mrs Houghton. 
Worcester May 15th 1784. 


This note was followed by a longer letter, written 
the same day, only a portion of which has survived: 


1Proc. Worcester Soc. of Antiquity, XXIII, 100. 
2Record Worcester County Court of General Sessions, Vol. 5, p. 236. 
*Mercy Stearns died 8 May, 1784. 
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When I went off I expected my Bondsmen wou’d all have 
gone off to the British and had they have done it would have 
been much better for them and me too as they might have 
Draw’d pay for their Estates from the Crown of England and 
got Double the Money their Estates will fetch at the present 
Day. The Deficulty that I labour under at present arises 
upon Account of the Bonds which are Reduced from 100,000 
pounds to 1400 £ such bonds have been given up in other 
governments upon People’s Petitioning to the Gen. Assemblies 
and I knew not but that mine was given up ’till I came home 
as I had heard the Gen. Assembly had been petitioned on that 
Acct and the Bonds were like to be given up—there is no better 
way for me to do that I know of then [sic] to have another 
petition sent in to the Gen. Court and if the Bonds are not 
given up I must Swear out of Jail by Delivering up what I have 
in the World to my Creditors. It is Repugnant to the Articles 
of the Peace to Commence any Action against me upon Ac- 
count of my taking the Part of Great Britain in the late War 
and upon that Account I don’t expect to be detained in Gaol. 
I shall demand my Right to git in my Debts if I meet with no 
other Impediment and if I am Denied I shall attempt to Depart 
off as soon as I can conveniently. 

Thus I have given you a short Account of some of the 
Deficulties I have meet with upon the Account of the part I 
have taken and I hope you will excuse me as this Day is the 
first time I have had to Write &c and also as there has been a 
great many false Reports made and Spread about my going 
off and it is probable you as well as many others have been 
missinform’d. 

It has been Reported that I made Counterfeit Money which 
is false and it has also been Reported that I was taken for 
passing Counterfeit Money which is also false. I was taken in 
Reality for Entertaining a Stranger, for a Deed of Hospitality. 

In the Letter I wrote you this Morn I inform’d you that I 
had heard of the Melancholly News of the Death of our Sister 
&c. I never heard she was sick ’till I heard she was dead. I 
shou’d be glad you wou’d let me know how long she was sick 
and how she was &c. Do take good care of her Little Girl. I 
understand by Daniel you are willing to keep her and do by her 
as tho’ she was your own child. I wou’d take her and bring her 
up if my Circumstances wou’d admit of it. I always Intended 
to have taken good Care of her and her Mother but the troubles 
I have meet with has prevented it. I thank you both for the 
Care you have taken of them in my Absence and hope you will 
be Rewarded for it both in this World and the Next. I thought 
before I left Long Island that I wou’d come and see you all and 
git you all together but it was not to be so. I have had two 
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severe fits of Sickness since I left the Continent and have been 
afflicted some with the fever and Ague. It has been very Sickly 
within the British Lines and a Great Many thousands of People 
have Died by the Pestilence as Well as by the Sword. I have 
followed the Practice of Physick the Chief of the time since I 
have been gone and have had a great Run of Business—and 
shou’d have made a good deal of Money had it not been for the 
Evacuation of New York.—My sickness and three Robberies 
that I have meet with. 

I have had nothing to do with the War upon either side & 
have not kill’d nor Robbed any Person since the World began. 

The Miserable Wretches that have laboured to Destroy my 
Reputation Deminish my Busines Rob me of my Prosperity 
and Deprive me of my Life without any apparent Cause will 
hereafter meet with their Reward in the Day when they shall 
be punished with everlasting Destruction for such Abominable 
Deeds committed against the Laws of the Supreme Governour 
of the Universe. 

Farewell, I have already intruded upon your Patience I 
doubt by being Lengthy. 

Please to remember me to Brother and Sister Whitney’ and 
if you think proper you may Show them this Letter. 

Give my Comp. to All Friends. 

I Remain your &c 
Sam" Stearns 

M’ Simon Houghton and 
M* Martha Houghton his Wife. 
N.B. I have had a Notion of Settling at New Haven. If I 
don’t go to Nova Scotia, But the Intolorable burthen of Heavy 
Taxes and the Poverty and Distress that Increases and abounds 
Discourages me about tarrying in these Parts. 


Captain Witt’s acquittal on the counterfeit money 
charge hardly cleared the atmosphere for anyone. 
We may believe, however, that the freeing of his name 
from even a technical stigma of felony was matter 
for general satisfaction. Stearns, as he says, had 
inveterate enemies, both in the legislature and out of 
it; but at the worst his good father-in-law never 
shared his personal unpopularity. A fine of forty 
pounds ‘‘in gold or silver’? which in 1781 Witt had 
been sentenced by the supreme court to pay to the use 
of the town of Paxton, for seditious speech, was 


‘Sarah Stearns and Elijah Whitney were married, 14 April, 1772. 


— 
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promptly remitted by the town.' In 1785 he was 
restored for one year to the office of selectman, the 
highest mark of his townsmen’s esteem and sympathy. 
A year or two later he removed to Hubbardston, 
whither his two sons followed him. 

The real troubles of the two elder Witts were only 
beginning. As Stearns’s bondsmen they had in 1784 
petitioned the general court that their bonds might 
be remitted or reduced. The defendant, it was set 
forth by Captain Witt, was now safely in jail and ready 
for trial. The payment of nearly fourteen hundred 
pounds, judged to be the equivalent in silver of 
£100,000 in paper money, would reduce them to 
poverty after fifty years, on Captain Witt’s part, of 
hard labour and honest industry. Daniel Witt in- 
formed their honors “that he has from the begining 
of the contest between Britain & America; been a 
Steady Supporter of the American Cause according 
to his ability and Sphere in life as can be made abund- 
antly manifest.’* In answer to these dignified, even 
pathetic, representations they received “leave to 
withdraw’’; later, however, four hundred pounds of 
the sum held to be due was remitted to Captain Witt 
and six hundred to Daniel.* ‘‘As a reason why they 
did so,” Stearns wrote many years after, “it was 
pretended, that one had been a greater tory than the 
other.”’ This left the captain owing the Commonwealth 
about three hundred pounds, and his son about one 
hundred; and for these sums executions were levied 
upon them, 19 April, 1785, and they were, says 
Stearns, “imprisoned with me.” The Captain’s incar- 
ceration lasted forty-six days when he was discharged 
on giving a bond for the amount of his debt, payable 


18. J. C. Record, 1781-82, ff. 83-84 (Boston), and P xton Town Records. 

*House Document, No. 1515: “To the Hon. Senate and House of Representatives in 
Gen. Court Assembled at Boston. June 1784.” The fact that this document is in Stearns’s 
writing indicates that he and his wife’s kinsmen were working in harmony toward the 
settlement of their difficulties. 

*House Document, No. 1514. Dated at Paxton, 17 Jan., 1784. 
‘Acts and Resolves of Mass., 1784-86 (reprint) pp. 247-8, 357-8. 
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with interest in one year.! Daniel Witt, who remained 
in jail about three weeks, ‘‘on being weary of his situa- 
tion, raised the money, with great difficulty.’” 

The doctor’s bonds had now been satisfied, and not 
without hardship. Captain Witt, says Stearns, in his 
“History” of the case, written in the third person, ‘‘is 
an old gentleman, [and] has been obliged to part with 
his interest, and is turned out of his habitation in his 
old age.’’® To take this partisan statement with a grain 
of salt is well enough: no man lets himself be gouged if 
he can help it, and one is glad to know that at the time 
of his death in 1807 Captain Witt possessed a farm in 
Hubbardston of nearly four hundred acres. That 
Stearns’s sureties were not utterly ruined is quite 
aside. They had settled; and, one would suppose, his 
own release should have followed. But with what 
seems a malign foresight of this very contingency, in 
March, 1785, an execution has been issued against 
Stearns himself for the full amount of his bond, ‘'1386 
Pounds, 16 Shillings Lawful Silver Money!” 

This circular course of justice certainly gave colour 
to his belief that his enemies wished him ‘“‘to die and 
rot in gaol.”” And in jail he remained, like a poverty- 
stricken Mr. Dick, occupied with incessant memorials, 
though Sessions files show that he occasionally had the 
opportunity to earn a few shillings from the county by 
keeping the jailbooks and ‘‘doctring’”’ other prisoners. 
Representations were made to the general court by 
his enemies that he was kept in durance not by the 
Commonwealth, but by his bondsmen; that a petition 
in his behalf from the selectmen of Paxton and 
depositions by Dr. Willard and others, regarding the 
perjured evidence of Thomas Gleason, were forgeries,‘ 


1Resolve of 31 May, 1785.—Acte and Resolves of Mass., 1784-865 (reprint), p. 627. By a 
resolve of 29 Oct. permission was granted that the amount of the bond, £294.8s., might 
be paid “in those securities of this Commonwealth, which are payable in the last state 
tax.” (Acts, etc., pp. 740-1). But a resolve of 8 March, 1788, remitting about thirty 
pounds of the bond, shows that it had not then been fully paid (Acts, etc., 1786-7, 
pp. 833-4). 

?Daniel Witt was released 12 May, his father 4 June. Jail register at Worcester. 

3A short history of the treament that Dr. Samuel Stearns hath met with, (1786), p. 11. 

‘The respective authenticity of these documents is sufficiently proved by Mass. Senate 
Documents, No. 522, 3 and 1. 
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and these false reports did their unholy work. A 
petition to the Congress in New York, though not 
acted upon, was delivered to the Massachusetts dele- 
gation, one of whom, Dr. Samuel Holten, of Danvers, 
enclosed it in a letter to Governor Bowdoin. His 
excellency forthwith sent a message regarding the 
matter to the General Court.'! That body, 2 July, 1785, 
refused to pay any attention to the case by reason 
that the judgment against Stearns was recovered 
“long before the Treaty of Peace’’ and the crime with 
which he was charged “the infamous crime of fraud, 
in knowingly passing counterfeit money,’ and the 
governor was desired so to inform the Massachusetts 
delegates in Congress.” 

The result of all this agitation was, however, so far 
favorable that the “counterfeit money” pretext was 
dropped, and his status fixed as a mere debtor to the 
Commonwealth. A resolve of the General Court, 
passed in November, 1785,* in intent ordered his dis- 
charge from jail upon his taking the poor debtor’s 
oath. But in the way of this stood his precious manu- 
scripts. In petition presented to the Legislature in the 
following February‘ he feelingly set forth ‘‘That for a 
Number of Years past, he has been preparing for 
Publication, a New Dispensatory ... He has aiso 
Mathematical, Philosophical, and Astronomical Pro- 
ductions, Preparing for Publication; which together 
with the Dispensatory, must fall to the Ground, if He 
should Deprive himself, of the Liberty of finishing, and 
Receiving, any Profit or Advantage, from the same, by 
taking, the Oath aforesaid.” 

So through the troublous months of 1786 the dis- 
tressed scientist remained in confinement, though about 
the beginning of that year he was granted the welcome 


1Acts and Resolves of Mass., 1784-85 (reprint), pp. 720-1. 
*Ibid., p. 693. 

*Acts and Resolves of Mass., 1784-85 (reprint), pp. 775-6. 
‘Mass. Senate Document, No. 522. 
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privilege of the ‘‘jail-yard.”' This imaginary “yard,” 
the limits of which were fixed from time to time by 
the Court of Sessions, included a considerable area of 
highway and public land adjacent to the jail—within 
these limits it was the practice to permit imprisoned 
debtors to go and come during the daytime as they 
liked and engage in whatever employment presented 
itself. In the autumn of 1786 the intolerable economic 
grievances of the time came to a head in the revolt 
against authority known as Shays’ Rebellion in which 
Oliver Witt, Jr. seems to have been inculpated. The 
alarm of war resounded at the very doors of the 
Worcester prison; and the Hancock Arms near by, 
the landlords of which long held the office of jailor, 
sheltered in succession detachments of militia and 
insurgents. On the evening of Tuesday, the 5th of 
December, while a party of the latter were sheltered 
at this hostelry, an incident is said to have occurred, 
discreditable to Stearns, however interpreted, of 
which a highly colored account is found in William 
Lincoln’s ‘‘History of Worcester.’ Lincoln’s char- 
acterization of Stearns as ‘‘astrologer, almanac manu- 
facturer, and quack by profession” is unjust; but a 
century ago when his book was written, the name 
“Tory” was still evil in men’s nostrils, and the tradi- 
tion which he recorded certainly tends to the con- 
clusion that Stearns was a pretentious fool. On that 
stormy December night, a party of Shaysites, over 
their toddy at the Hancock Arms, became suddenly 
ill, and a hubbub arose at the suggestion that the drink 
was poisoned. Dr. Stearns was brought in haste from 
the neighboring jail, and, in the words of Lincoln, 
“detected in the sediment of the cups they had 
drained, a substance which he unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced to be a compound of arsenic and antimony, so 


IP. R. O. Audit Office, Loyalist Series, Vol. 102: ‘Transcript of the MS. Books and 
Papers of the Commission of Enquiry into the Losses and Services of the American 
Loyalists” (N. Y. Public Library), VIII, 404. 


2Lincoln (1837), 145. 
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deleterious that a single grain would extinguish the 
lives of a thousand. The numbers of the afflicted 
increased with frightful rapidity, and the symptoms 
grew more fearful. It was suddenly recollected that 
the sugar used in their beverage had been purchased 
from a respectable merchant of the town, whose at- 
tachment to government was well known, and the 
sickness round was deemed proof conclusive that it 
had been tampered with for their destruction. A file 
of soldiers seized the seller, and brought him to answer 
for the supposed attempt upon the forces of rebellion. 
As he entered the house, the cry of indignation rose 
strong. Fortunately for his safety, . . . an intelligent 
practitioner of medicine arrived, and the execution of 
vengeance was deferred until his opinion of its pro- 
priety could be obtained.” To cut the story short, it 
transpired that a package of snuff had by accident been 
upset into the sugar-barrel: ‘‘the illness soon vanished,”’ 
and ‘“‘a keg of spirit was accepted as full satisfaction” 
from the accused shop-keeper. 

If we are to take this anecdote fairly literally, the 
error in Stearns’s analysis should, I think, be ascribed 
to his heart rather than to his head. It is incredible 
that years devoted to the study of the materia medica, 
however limited his opportunities, could have left him 
the ignoramus he is here represented; but the chance 
further to excite those in rebellion against a common 
enemy—the authorities from whom he was himself 
suffering oppression—may have appealed to him 
irresistibly. A natural affinity existed between Tory- 
ism and Shaysism, between the political aristocrat, 
crushed and bleeding, and the defiant rustic. Amid the 
excitement of actual rebellion against the government 
he naturally hated, Stearns perhaps fell from grace. 


The vilest deeds, like poisoned seeds 
Bloom well in prison-air; 


and mobs have now and again thrown prison-doors 
open. But we can hardly suppose that Dr. Stearns, 
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lover of mankind, would have persisted in his impos- 
ture to the point of murder. 

Some verses written by Stearns this same year, ‘“‘The 
Widower in Jail Exposed to Sale,’’ would hardly be 
worthy of notice, were it not that they have been used 
by two previous writers' as biographical material. 
That they were merely a jeu d’esprit is evident: 
Stearns at this time was not a widower. This personal 
description, however, is probably accurate enough: 


I am but of a middling size, 

My limbs are straight, they’re good and sound, 
I have a pair of bluish eyes, 

And with good health I do abound. 


In the same “Song’”’ he says, 


The ladies wish me out of jail, 
Are sorry for my dismal fate; 


and, indeed, popular disapproval of his treatment was 
at last somewhat aroused. ‘‘Three Staunch Whigs” 
who were friendly to Stearns, put their names to a 
broadside setting forth his unhappy condition and 
asking financial aid. This circular being sent out to 
the ministers of three hundred and fifty Massachusetts 
churches, was read by some to their congregations, 
and hearers of it are alleged to have exclaimed, ‘‘The 
devil is in our general court!’ and the like. ‘‘A Curious 
petition in print,” noted Dr. Bentley, of Salem, in his 
diary, “circulated in favor of a Doctor Stearns, of 
Paxton, a Refugee, imprisoned in Worcester Gaol, 
delivered by me to the Committee.’”? The Rev. 
Joseph Lyman, of Hatfield, wrote, in doubt and per- 
plexity, to the Speaker of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, General Artemas Ward, that he 
could bring himself neither to publish nor to conceal so 


1D. L. Mansfield, who in his History of Dummerston prints the poem in full, and Mrs. 
Van Wagenen in her Genealogy and Memoirs of Isaac Stearns and his descendants. 


*The Diary of William Beniley (Salem, 1905), I, 39-40. 
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dangerous a document, and that it had “struck [him] 
very disagreeably.’”! 

Some contributions said to have been made, never 
reached their destination, but this appeal to the human- 
ity and justice of the people at large may indirectly 
have aided Stearns’s cause. From the repeal, 30 April, 
1787, in compliance with the recommendations of 
Congress, of all State laws inconsistent with the treaty 
of peace,” he drew encouragement. “I have had the 
Pleasure of being informed,’ he writes on 22 May to 
Simon Houghton, “that you are Chosen, a Member of 
the Hon. Gen. Court.* Should therefore be exceeding 
Glad, you would take your Horse and Come and See 
me next Friday or Saturday; I will Reward you well 
for your Trouble, tho’ I shall be unable to doit now... 
I hope . . . that there is a foundation laid for My 
Liberation . . . I want to Converse with you upon 
Matters of Importance, and to Git you to do Business, 
for me, of that Kind.’”’ The new Legislature met the 
last day of May. By a resolve passed 6 July‘ Stearns 
was released on the twenty-eighth. 

One of his last acts in prison was to copy and prepare 
for distribution through the country a petition to the 
Governor and Council for mercy toward a fellow 
prisoner under sentence of death,—Henry Gale, the 
Shaysite.’ Gale had been condemned for treason, and, 
23 June, led to a gallows on Worcester common, where 
a reprieve was read. Like all others convicted of parti- 
cipation in the rebellion, he was later pardoned.® 


1A copy of this broadside, addressed in Stearns’s hand to “the Rev. M™ Lyman and the 
Church and Congregation under his Care in Hatfield,”’ with the minister's letter, is in the 
library of the American Antiquarian Society. 

2Acts and Resolves of Mass. 1786-87 (reprint), 259-60; see also 982-3. 

‘Mr. Houghton represented Bolton and the District of Berlin in the Legislatures of 
1787, '88 and ‘90. 

*Acts and Resolves of Mass., 1786-87 (reprint), 711. 

5A copy of this document, in Stearns’s easily recognizable hand, sent, with a circular 
letter dated 5 July requesting signatures, to the Selectmen of Lancaster, has been pre- 
served. With these is the rough draft of a paper by which it would appear that Lancaster 
responded to the appeal by a petition to the Governor for the lives of all the rebels con- 
demned to death. The many addresses from the towns in behalf of the unhappy insurgents 
are missing from the State Archives at Boston. 

sLincoln's History of Worcester, 150—1; 2d. ed., 131. 
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At the end of his three years’ imprisonment’ Stearns 
went to Brattleboro, Vermont. Two, at least, of 
his old Bolton friends, the elder Stephen Greenleaf 
and John Houghton,’ had settled there, and there 
Mrs. Stearns now remained. Her husband speedily 
set out for Montreal to seek compensation for his 
losses from the members of the British commission on 
Loyalist claims,* Colonel Thomas Dundas and Jeremy 
Pemberton, who were holding sittings there. But once 
more disappointment stared him in the face. The law 
under which Dundas and Pemberton had been sent to 
America, set 1 May, 1786 as the limit for the reception 
of claims, and the applicant had come too late. 

A petition from Stearns, written in December, 1787, 
praying the Massachusetts Legislature to clear his 
name from the injurious charge made against him to 
Congress in 1785, received short shift. The petitioner 
was given ‘“‘leave to withdraw his petition”? without 
the customary reference to a committee.‘ The winter 


1The official documents of the case, most of which have already been cited, as well as 
the register of the Worcester gaol and statements by Stearns himself, seem to show that his 
technical confinement, at least, was continuous from 26 April, 1784 to 28 July, 1787, a 
period of three years, three months, and two days. The entry of his discharge on the gaol 
register is in his own writing. Against this must be placed his assertion, made under oath 
in a petition to the King in 1799, that he suffered ‘“‘two years, Eleven Months, four days, 
Eighteen hours, and fifteen minutes Imprisonment."’ This calculation, explicit to pedan- 
try, is repeated as to years and months in other of his papers. His gaoler certified, 2 June, 
1784, that Stearns was ‘‘Confined by his Bail in Gaol’’ (House document 1515), and 18 
May, 1787, that he had been in his custody “‘near three years.'’ He was afterward sued 
by the same official for his board for one hundred and fifty-three weeks, ‘‘ending July, 
1787." He may at first have been able to pay for his board, and the account apparently 
begins 12 July, 1784, but this would fix the date of his release 18 June! Much study of the 
evidence has failed to suggest a solution of this enigma, but it is impossible to believe that 
Stearns would minimise his wrongs. 

*Stephen Greenleaf was the son of Dr. Daniel Greenleaf. John Houghton (John, 
James?, Ralph') was born in Lancaster, 7 June, 1727, and died in Guilford, Vt., 11 June, 
1826, at the age of ninety-nine. Mr. Houghton, like many very old people, probably came 
to believe his age even greater than it was, for in the register of Christ Church, Guilford, 
and in a newspaper notice of his death, it is stated as ‘‘101.’’ He is reported to have been 
“a strong Tory,” but the description probably means merely that he was an adherent of 
New York in the struggle with the ‘Green Mountain Boys.”’ Another friend and a distant 
kinsman of the doctor, Reuben Stearns (Nathaniel‘, Isaac’, Samuel’, Isaac'), of Holden, 
Mass., also removed to Brattleboro about this time. His son Samuel was a physician. 

®This commission as constituted by act of Parliament in 1783, consisted of John Wilmot, 
Daniel Parker Coke, Col. Robert Kingston, Col. Thomas Dundas, and John Marsh. 
Jeremy Pemberton and Robert Mackensie were added in 1785, Mr. Coke having resigned. 

‘Journal of the House of Representatives, VIII, 448 (14 March, 1788). The petition 
apparently has not been preserved among the State Archives, but a copy found among 
the papers of Simon Houghton is now in the possession of the Amer. Antiq. Soc. 
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of 1788 he appears to have spent in Brattleboro,' 
where Mrs. Stearns, who had probably been a teacher 
in Paxton before her marriage, was already, perhaps, 
earning a subsistence by keeping a dame’s school;? 
but this year he was again a wanderer, for we find him 
twice in the city of Quebec, with an interval of two 
months between the visits. One experience of his 
travels he describes rather vividly: “I have been on 
Lake Champlain,” he writes, “when [the northern 
lights] have descended to the water, greatly illuminat- 
ing the hemisphere, sprakling and dancing like lucid 
pillars, moving in different forms and directions, 
according to the motion of the air: the vapours in the 
mean time, stiffened with the cold.*’ 

Some personal adventures which apparently belong 
to this period were related by Stearns, in a charac- 
teristically improving vein, a few years later in his 
“American Oracle.” ‘I had never,” he says, ‘‘but one 
patient that was drowned; and after bleeding, rubbing, 
&c. when such life began to return, he sighed, gaped, 
twitched, and went into such violent convulsions that 
it took about four or five men to hold him. As soon as 
he could swallow, I gave him (as I had nothing else 
with me) a large does of Bates’s anodyne balsam in 
some warm water, which allayed the spasms, pro- 
moted a diaphoresis, and he soon recovered.” . . . 

“This accident happened by the oversetting of a 
small canoe; and I have often been surprised that the 
practice of making such dangerous things, and the 
venturing of people’s lives in them, has not been sup- 
pressed. I was very near losing my life by being overset 
in one of them, in the river St. Lawrence, in the 


1At all events he speaks of being in Vermont, 26 Jan., 1788 (The American Oracle, 159) 
and among the manuscript collections of the Amer. Antiq. Soc. is a letter from Stearns to 
Isaiah Thomas, dated at Brattleboro, 3 March, 1788. 

2*His Wife and Family are in Vermont—where she keeps a School.” Stearns’s petition 
for temporary support to the commissioners in London, 8 March, 1789. Who the “‘family”’ 
were, I have no idea. 

*American Oracle, 315-316. 

‘Philadelphian Magazine, May, 1789. 
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province of Quebec.—I once also suffered shipwreck, in 
consequence of the ill conduct of our captain, who got 
drunk, and let the vessel run too near the rocks. At 
last he fell over-board, and the sailors, being surprized, 
left the helm in order to save his life. I ran out of the 
cabin, and seeing nobody at the helm, sprang to it 
myself. In a moment, however, the stern of the vessel 
struck, and threw off the rudder; and the wind being 
violent, she soon struck again, and bulged, the captain 
by this time having got into the vessel. We all jumped 
overboard, and effected our escape to land. A woman 
with a child about a year old was with us: I carried the 
child ashore myself.—Drunken captains, and drunken 
sailors, are by no means fit to have the care of vessels.’”! 

In the autumn of 1789, young Robert Bailey 
Thomas, who wished to obtain ‘‘a practical knowledge 
of the calculations of an Almanack”’ that should make 
him a rival of the great Thomas in Worcester, jour- 
neyed from what is now West Boylston, Massachusetts, 
“into Vermont to see the then famous Dr. 8. Sterns... 
but failed of seeing him.’’? The famous Dr. Stearns, as 
it happened, desirous of petitioning the British 
Government directly for compensation, and of for- 
warding his interrupted work by study in Europe, 
near the end of 1788 had departed for England by the 
way of Quebec. 

The period, about two years and a half, which he 
spent abroad, was doubtless one of the happiest in 
Stearns’s life. His efforts to obtain reimbursement from 
the Government were in some measure successful. In 
the act of Parliament of 1789 continuing the powers of 
the Loyalist commission,’ he was named among those 
whose claims might yet be received, because pre- 
vented, ‘‘by such particular Circumstances as appear 
to intitle them to special Indulgence,” from referring 
them under the acts of 1783 and 1785. His claim was 


1American Oracle, 291-2. 
27 he (Old) Farmer’s Almanack for 1835. By Robert B. Thomas, Boston. 


329 Geo. III, cap. 62. 
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considered and determined, 7 Nov., 1789, by Kingston 
and Marsh.' In the final settlement by Parliament in 
1790, he was granted six hundred and fifty pounds for 
loss of property, and an annual pension of sixty 
pounds, the regular allowance of one half of the com- 
missioners’ estimate, as compensation for professional 
income.” Although the ready money must have seemed 
sudden wealth to him, the amount fell far short of his 
claim. His own valuation of his lost possessions, includ- 
ing land in Paxton and his right in the Bolton farm, 
was about nine hundred and seventy pounds sterling, 
of which over three hundred appears to have been on 
his ‘‘shop of medicines.”’ This he swelled to more 
than four thousand with the ruin of his “mathematical, 
philosophical, and physical professions” for the four- 
teen years since 1775, at the rate of two hundred and 
twenty-five pounds sterling a year. In his memorials 
to the commission he says that his property was seized 
by his sureties.* 

A few weeks after his own examination, Stearns 
appeared before the commission as attorney for Daniel 
Dunbar, a Loyalist of Halifax, Massachusetts. Dun- 
bar was an officer in the militia who, in 1774, after 
being tossed on a rail, “dragged and beaten,’”’ to compel 
the surrender of his company colours to his Whig 
neighbours, fled to Boston, whence he accompanied 
the British army to Nova Scotia and perhaps to New 
York. There, at all events, he was by 1789 established 
as a dealer in dry goods. Like Stearns, by the act of 
1789 he was recommended for special consideration.‘ 

Stearns’s investigations for the ‘‘Dispensatory”’ and 
‘Practice’? were meanwhile carried on at various seats 
of learning. At some time he joined the Freemasons, 


iP. R. O., Audit Office, Loyalist Series, Vol. 97; Transcript, IX, 485. 
2P. R. O., Audit Office, Loyalist Series, Vol. 109; Transcript, XI, 282. 
‘P. R. O., Audit Office, Loyalist Series, Bundles 48, 49 and 80. 


‘P. R.O., Audit Office, Loyalist Series, Vol. 97; Transcript, IX, 492. For the final 
settlement of Dunbar's claim, v. Transcript, Vol. XI, 132. See also Mass. Archives, 
Vol. 154, p. 56; Sabine’s Biographical Sketches of Loyalists, I, 398; Stark’s Loyalists of 
Massachusetts, 421. 
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for in London he walked in a grand Masonic pro- 
cession.! He assisted Elhanan Winchester, the uni- 
versalist, in his Philadelphian Magazine.* His writings 
in this publication range from directions for making 
tea to poetry on “The Philosopher’s Choice’’: 


It is my choice to find a place, 
Upon this earthly globe; 

Within some healthy pleasant place, 
To settle mine abode. 


Where I from tyrants’ cruel rage, 
And robbers may be free: 

Where evil men do not engage 
To spoil true liberty. 


More noteworthy was his acquaintance with Dr. 
(afterward Sir) William Herschel. That great explorer 
of the heavenly spaces was now established, with his 
newly married wife, at Slough, his distinguished sister 
Caroline—his assistant for fifty years in his astronomi- 
cal labors—living near by in lodgings. ‘‘Dr. Herschel,”’ 
wrote Stearns in his “‘American Oracle,’’ ‘discovered 
the Georgium planet® with a telescope about six feet 
in length: and he has lately constructed another, 
which is about 40 feet long, and 4 feet 9 inches in 
diameter. This is the largest I ever saw, and I believe 
of any in the world.’ In a chronology of remarkable 
events in the “Oracle,’’ Stearns records under date of 
26 Jan., 1790: ‘‘Dr. Stearns receives a letter from 
Dr. Herschel, informing that Mrs. Herschel, sister 
to the Doctor, discovered a comet on the 7th instant.’ 
The meaning of this, of course, is that Miss Herschel— 


1Pree Mason's Calendar for 1793. New York. Few traces of Stearns’s Masonic associa- 
tions have come to light. In a little volume entitled The Vocal Companion and Masonic 
Register, Part II (Boston, 1802), he is given first among the “‘subscribers’’ to the now 
defunct Jerusalem Lodge of Westmoreland, N. H. (p. 42). 

*Not the American Philadelphia Magazine, as is asserted in Albert H. Smith's mono- 
graph, The Philadelphia Magazines and their Contributors, (1892), and elsewhere. 

3The planet Uranus, discovered at Bath, 13 March, 1781. 

‘The American Oracle, 43. Herschel’s forty-foot telescope, began at Clay Hall, Old 
Windsor, “‘about the latter end of 1785,” was finished in August, 1789, at the house at 
Slough which was his home from 1786 until his death in 1822. (See Edward 8S. Holden’s 
Sir William Herschel, His Life and Works, N. Y., 1881, passim.) 

8The American Oracle, 35. See also Memoir and Correspondence of Caroline Herschel 
(N. Y., 1876), 85. 
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the prefix ‘‘Mrs.”’ being in the eighteenth century still 
often applied to single women of standing—having 
discovered a new comet (the third of the eight to her 
credit), her brother Dr. Herschel writes about it to 
his American friend Dr. Stearns. Unfortunately 
Stearns’s innocent reference to the circumstance in 
his book has given rise to a legend which, though 
baseless, may at this late day be difficult to dispel. 
“Thus it is known” comments the historian of Dum- 
merston, Vermont, upon the passage quoted from the 
“Oracle,”’ “that William Herschel, LL.D., F.R.S., 
married a sister of Doctor Stearns!’ Mr. Mansfield’s 
misunderstanding has been perpetuated in ‘Military 
Annals of Lancaster, Massachusetts,”’ the author of 
which confused the doctor with another Samuel 
Stearns, born in Lancaster in 1745, and in Miss 
Cabot’s ‘‘Annals of Brattleboro.’”’ Mrs. Van Wagenen 
in ‘‘Genealogy and Memoirs of Isaac Stearns and His 
Descendants,” fixes on Mercy Stearns, whom she calls 
“Mary or Mercy,” as possibly “the sister’’—the only 
one available—‘‘who married into the Herschel fam- 
ily.”"' It is strange that none of these writers took the 
trouble to ascertain that William Herschel was but once 
married, in May, 1788, to Mrs. Mary Pitt, a widow, 
only child of Mr. James Baldwin, a merchant of 
London. Fanny Burney sets down in her diary for 
3 October 1788: ‘“‘Dr. Herschel was there [at Wind- 
sor]: ... his new-married wife was with him, and his 
sister. His wife seems good-natured; she was rich, 
too! and astronomers are as able as other men to 
discern that gold can glitter as well as stars.’”” 

In the summer of 1790 Stearns made a brief trip to 
Paris. At Calais, like Laurence Sterne, who no doubt 
was his far-off kinsman,’ he won the goodwill of a 


iMercy Stearns died unmarried in 1784. 

2Diary and Letters of Madame D’ Arblay, (London, 1876), III, 45. 

*“Stearns, Sternes, Sterns, Starns, &c., &c., is undoubtedly a variation or corruption 
of the name Sterne”... Van Wagenen, Stearns Genealogy. The arms, with crest a cock 
starling, mendaciously referred by the novelist to the captive starling of the ‘Sentimental 
Journey,” was borne by Laurence Sterne’s great-grandfather, Richard Sterne, Archbishop 
of York, and brought to America by the founders of the Stearns family three-quarters of a 
century before Laurence Sterne’s birth. 
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begging Franciscan, and proceeded in the footsteps of 
the sentimental traveller by way of Montreuil and 
Amiens to Paris. He just missed witnessing the 
Festival of the Confederation at the Champs de Mars, 
14 July, but saw the festivities of the following Sunday, 
of which he gives an account in his ‘“‘Tour,”’ published 
after his return to London. He visited hospitals and 
the Royal Observatory, as well as the theatres, and 
formed a pleasant acquaintance with a physician of 
the Spanish court, M. Iberti, who himself was com- 
piling a dispensatory. Returning on the 22nd from a 
visit to the anatomical museum at Charenton, he 
“‘passed by the place where the Bastille stood; and, 
behold! a number of the priests, with a great multitude 
of people, had met together to pray for the souls of 
them that had been slain, when the Bastille was taken 
on the 14th of July, 1789.”’ Naturally at this stage of 
events in France, Stearns regarded the Revolution with 
complacence, doubtless believing the constitutional 
monarachy to be firmly established.' 

In his book he sets down with great minuteness the 
stages and expenses of his journey, and several amusing 
encounters, especially with women. Temptation was 
thrust upon him as often as upon Mr. Yorick, but he 
makes much less fuss about the matter. Surely Mrs. 
Stearns had no reason to doubt the fidelity of her 
discreet doctor. After the féte of 18 July he repaired to 
“a grand hotel, where thirty-two tables were spread in 
one room,” to dine. There ‘‘a French lady viewed me 
with an amorous eye .. . ; but I was soon off with 
myself.”” Two evenings later, “‘after the play was 
over, on returning to my lodgings, I was seized on the 


“The Illumination of the minds of the people in France,’ ejaculates Dr. Stearns, “has 
been productive of the great and glorious Revolution; of the forming of a new constitution, 
the enacting of the new laws, and the abolishing of those things that were repugnant to 
the interest and prosperity of the kingdom. How pleasant must it be to see both the King 
and the National Assembly unite together in establishing the new constitution, and in 
promoting whatever may conduce to the good of the nation, and benefit of mankind in 
general! May the flame of liberty, like the refulgent beams of the sun, be extended over 
the face of the whole globe; and may all nations partake of the great and glorious blessings 
of natural freedom!’’—Dr. Stearns’s Tour from London to Paris. 
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way,” says he, “by a very gay young lady.” Passion 
no doubt made her heedless of her native idiom, for 
she accosted him with, “J’aime vous, Monsieur.” 
“T was obliged to break her hold,’”’ and again he was 
off with himself. He seems to have been rather taken 
with a fellow passenger on the return journey, a beauti- 
ful English widow who had been to Paris to place her 
daughters in a convent to be educated. This lady 
discoursed feelingly upon matrimony, and the doctor 
fancied she supposed him to be a bachelor or a widower. 

Stearns says in July, 1790, that he “had a diploma 
in [his] pocket, which was a sufficient recommenda- 
tion, in any quarter of the globe.’’! The nature of this 
talisman is open to conjecture, for it was not until 
2 October of that year that he attained the crowning 
glory of the degree of Doctor of Laws from Aberdeen 
University. In the minute book of the faculty he is 
called ‘‘of Islington, late of Quebec,’’ and described as 
“a gentleman of good character, an eminent mathe- 
matician and philosopher, a skillful physician and cele- 
brated astronomer.’ Those by whom the doctor was 
recommended were ‘“‘Captains Goldsbury and Morrell 
and Dr. Mosely.” As to the academic value of this 
distinction, the following remarks by Thomas Green 
Fessenden, with reference to Dr. James Anderson 
(author of “Recreations in Agriculture and Natural 
History’’), are exactly pertinent: “in America it is not 
generally known that for twelve pounds two shillings 
and six-pence, sterling, any creature can obtain in the 
Universities of Aberdeen and St. Andrews a diploma, 
which will dignify the possessor with a Doctor’s 
Degree in Divinity, Law, or Physic ... A few years 
since, several Oxonians, who had beheld with an un- 
kind aspect the inundation of these titled candidates 
for employ in all the professions, without the sacrifice 
of any of the study, time and expense, which are 


1Dr. Stearns’s Tour from London to Paris (London, 1790), 35. 
2Officers and Graduates of University & King’s College, Aberdeen, MVD—MDCCCLX. 
Ed. by Peter John Anderson, M.A., LL.B. (Aberdeen, 1893), 112. 
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required of the students in the English universities, 
previous to the attainment of these insignia of merit, 
clubbed, and raised a sum sufficient to pay for three 
diplomas. Three of the long eared species of animals, 
vulgarly yclept Jackasses, were then procured, and 
appropriate names given to each, as the Rev. Mr. 
Bray, Dr. Ear, and Squire Sulkey. The cash, accom- 
panied by a recommendation of these three distin- 
guished characters, was transmitted to the then Princi- 
pal of Aberdeen University, and on the return of the 
mail, the three candidates were each raised in Law, 
Physic and Divinity, to a rank with Dr. Anderson.””! 

As might be expected, Stearns was attracted by the 
animal magnetism craze, which Mesmer had started 
a few years before in France, and which now was at 
its height in England. At times upwards of three 
thousand persons were crowding about a house at 
Hammersmith, unable to gain admission to the dem- 
onstration of a mesmerist within.? In December, 1790, 
he was admitted to Mr. John Cue’s “magnetical 
theatre.’’ After witnessing the treatment of several 
persons, one of whom a lady, was thrown into “dread- 
ful commotions,”’ he was consulted by the “Grand 
Dispenser of the Animal Electric and Magnetic Efflu- 
via’ as to the possibility of helping two patients 
“made blind by Gutta Serena.” Stearns warily 
“advised him to try the remedy, and bid him good 
morning.” The reflections following a second visit to 
the Grand Magnetical Theatre “led him to become, 
with some misgiving, a believer in the fashionable 
cure; and the following year he put forth a pamphlet, 
“The Mystery of Animal Magnetism,’ embodying 
his views on the subject. 

Early in 1791 Dr. Stearns issued, as a thin pamph- 
let, ‘An Account of the late Wonderful American 
Vision,” to which were appended five brief narratives 
of “‘late remarkable apparitions.’”’ In the ‘‘Vision”’ are 


1Terrible Tractoration!! (1st Amer. ed., N. Y., 1804), 187-8. 
John Livingston Lowes, The Road to Xanadu. 
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predicted, in prose and verse, various calamities in the 
world at large, especially in America. 


Old Belzeebub shall deceive the people, and cause them to 
contend among themselves, until they fight and kill one 
another. 

Parents and children, brothers and brothers, shall go to war 
against each other. 

And there shall be much slaughter and desolation, both at 
home and abroad. 

The Savages shall fly to arms, and bring about another war 
in America, and carnage shall overspread the Western country. 

The pinching hunger shall cause the Indians to rob and 
steal; and whilst men are asleep in their beds, their hens and 
turkies will be stole; the barns and stacks of grain robbed; the 
fat sheep, lambs, and hogs killed; and the horses, oxen, and 
cows, drove off. 

But the White People will go to war against the Indians, with 
fifes, drums, and guns; some of the murderers will be killed, 
and others drove off. 

And the nations in other parts of the world shall go to war, 
and destroy towns and cities. 

During the time of the war, the pestilence shall be sent in 
many places, and the famine shall destroy numbers of the 
human race, and many shall die both upon the land and water. 

These judgments shall be sent to furnish transgressions, 
whose conduct will disgrace the human race. But wars and 
fightings will continue until the fall of mystical Babylon. 


The passing of John Wesley, 2 March, 1791, called 
forth from Stearns a broadside ‘‘Elegy”’ on the great 
preacher, in which the lines on the education of the 
young Wesley strongly suggest the autobiographical 
verses already quoted. 


His mind on learning very much was bent, 
Hence to a college he in time was sent; 
Studies profound the pupil follow’d ’till 

He was a man of scientific skill. 

As time roll’d on, with pleasure and with ease, 
He did receive the requisite degrees. 

After his learning he had thus obtain’d, 

To preach the Word he truly was ordain’d.. . 


Stearns’s facile muse, indeed, was not above self- 
plagiarization, and one passage in the Wesley “Elegy” 
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is but slightly altered from lines printed the year 
before in his “‘Tour’’: 

When roaring winds bring up the thicken’d cloud, 

When the grum thunder rumbles out aloud, 

When the earth quakes, when lofty mountains fall, 

When cities sink ... 

* * * 

When famine and the pestilence doth rage; 

When wicked nations in a war engage: 

When blood and carnage greatly do expand [!], 

When desolation overspreads the land: 

And boist’rous tempests rage upon the sea, 

Great Wesley then from danger must be free. . . 

* 

Let not his hearers then at death repine, 

Since it was made by God an Act Divine, 

To raise the Just, the Husband, Child, and Wife, 

From scenes of trouble to a better life. 


But let them all whilst in the present state, 

His good example mind to imitate; 

That when they die, like him, they may be blest 
With glory, honour, happiness, and rest. 


No doubt Wesley’s strongest appeal to Stearns’s 
admiration finds expression in the lines: 
He loyal was, impress’d the blessed thing 
Of fearing God, and honouring the King; 
Exhorted men to let contention cease, 
To live in love, in harmony, and peace. 


As an elegy these glib heroics leave much to be 
desired, but perhaps they suited well enough the taste 
of the London streets. One may hope that ail this 
scribbling at least served to put a few extra shillings 
into the author’s pockets. 

His last publication in England was ‘‘The American 
Oracle,”’ in which were reprinted, with revisions, some 
of his contributions to the ‘““Philadelphian Magazine,” 
besides a vast amount of other miscellaneous matter. 
No stranger collection of facts and fancies, wisdom and 
folly, ever appeared between covers. On one page he 
denounces the practice of astrology, which, he says he 
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has found by his ‘‘own experience and observation... 
is only a deception’; and on the next he appears as an 
apologist for belief in witches. He preaches against 
gluttony, drunkenness, gaming, and the slave trade; 
his zeal for righteousness was always outspoken. He 
discourses on medicine, farming, architecture, mar- 
riage, Quakers, Shakers, Methodists, Moravians, and 
“Swedenborgers’”’; on prisons, the planets, fleas, bed- 
bugs, and mad dogs; on animal magnetism, and 
“recent discoveries in the arts and sciences.’’ One such 
discovery (his own) has to do with the cause of the 
aurora borealis, and can be best told in his own 
words: 


In the evening of the 26th of January, 1788, as I was sitting 
in a large room in the State of Vermont, the weather being very 
severe, a cat jumped into my lap, whose hairs were stiffened 
with the cold; and, as I stroked them, I observed that they 
emitted corruscations, and began to conclude that they were 
the electrical fluid. In a few minutes I turned my attention to 
the cause of the Northern Lights. Said I, why may not the 
atmosphere emit coruscations as well as the hairs of the cat, if 
it is properly stiffened with the cold, and agitated by the 
different currents of air? I therefore formed a new hypothesis 
concerning the cause of the Aurora Borealis; and supposed, 
that those phenomena are generated by aqueous, nitrous, 
sulphurous, bituminous, and other exhalations from the fumes 
of various kinds of waters, earths, minerals, vegetables, animals, 
fires, burning volcanoes, &c.; which being charged with a 
sufficient quantity of the electrical fluid, and rarefied by the 
heat of the sun, become lighter than the surrounding atmos- 
phere; that from hence they ascend, until they are elevated 
to the upper regions of the air; and being driven by the wind 
from the equatorial and temperate to the polar regions, meet 
with the cold, combine and stiffen to a proper consistence by 
reason of their humidity; and, being afterwards agitated by 
different currents of air, crakle and sparkle, like the hairs of 
eats and other animals when stiffened with the cold; which 
coruscation in the temperate and frigid zones, appears in the 
horizon, zenith, or elsewhere, according to the positions of the 
spectators, and the elevated exhalations; that the diversities of 
the colours arise from the difference of the qualities of the 
combined particles, as those which are of the most inflammable 
nature shine with the greatest lustre. 
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That the Northern Lights did not appear in ancient times, 
because the air was not impregnated with proper materials to 
generate those phenomena; that the consuming of great quanti- 
ties of fuel in America in these latter ages, the breaking out of 
burning mountains, and the visitation of our system by blazing 
stars, whose atmospheres have been so greatly expanded by 
the heat of the sun; that a part of them have fell into the 
atmosphere of our earth, and charged it with new matter; that 
from this, and the other fumigations, the air has undergone 
such a change, that whenever it is brought into a proper con- 
sistence, the Aurora Borealis makes its appearance, unless it 
becomes invisible by the rays of the sun or moon. 

* * 

Sometimes I have heard the combined particles crackle, 
when they have been agitated by the wind: their noise resem- 
bled, in some measure, that of a loose sail flapped in a gale of 
wind. 

The hemisphere is often illuminated till it is as light as bright 
moon-shine; the particles move in different directions, and 
appear in different forms: they frequently send forth streamers, 
which dance like lucid pillars; and about two or three times I 
have seen them appear like armies fighting against each other. 


Today all this seems ridiculously unscientific. But 
Stearns’s hypothesis is not very unlike other early 
attempts to connect the phenomena of the aurora 
with the little known forces of electricity—as the 
theories of Franklin and of Kirwan, whose memoir! on 
this subject was almost exactly contemporary with 
Stearns’s amusingly related ‘‘discovery.”’ In 1788 
electrical science was hardly in embryo. There is no 
reason to suppose that, such as it was, Stearns’s 
theory was other than the result of independent 
reflection on the splendors he had witnessed in the 
Vermont wilds. The incompleteness of his reading is 
shown by his own ignorance of the appearances of the 
aurora prior to 1716, although instances from past 
ages had long before been collected by Halley and 
de Mairan. 

Elsewhere in the “‘Oracle’’ he wisely protests against 
the wanton destruction of forests in America, a warn- 


'Trane. of the Royal Irish Academy, 1788, 70. 
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ing which has quite a modern tone, although his 
anxiety relates wholly to the resulting scarcity of fuel 
and timber. ‘‘But perhaps,” he surmises, rather 
prophetically, “large quantities of coal mines may be 
discovered in some future time in places where fuel 
may be wanted.” In his observations on prisons 
Stearns, of course, speaks from hard experience. 


Let men, or women, who may be confin’d, 
Unto their mortal bodies be so kind, 
As to take care that they shun ev’ry thing 
Which may amongst them bad disorders bring. 
If they desire in good health to abide 
Whilst they’re obliged in prison to reside 
Let this thing always in their mind remain, 
That from intemp’rance they must all refrain: 
Abstain from drunk’ness, anger, rage and strife, 
And aim to live an upright steady life. 
Read and discourse with pleasure and delight, 
Both in the day, and in the silent night. 
Go to bed early, see that ye arise 
Nigh to the time the sun does in the skies; 
Wash clean your face, comb out your matted hair, 
And if need be, see that your nails ye pare: 
Keep up your spirits, often talk and laugh, 
And walk around, with, or without a staff: 
Tell pleasant stories, make the air to ring, 
With a loud voice, when ye attempt to sing; 
And often times, if you can get a chance 
Divert yourselves, with music, and a dance. 
If you wou’d rest and not live in a tease, 
Destroy the bed bugs, kill off the fleas; 
From other vermin always mind and see 
That ye at all times keep exceeding free. 


Amongst you let tobacco fumes arise, 
Whose virtues are extoll’d unto the skies; 
And vinegar burnt often in the day, 

Is good to drive all noxious things away. 


Now and then in Stearns’s queer olio we find a bit 
of his native Massachusetts folk-lore. In a discourse on 
mineral springs he writes: ‘“‘At Lancaster, in the County 
of Worcester, in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
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there is a spring whose waters are beneficial in rheu- 
matic complaints, as I have found by my own experi- 
ence and observation. The patient may drink half a 
pint two or three times in a day, and plunge himself 
once when his stomach is empty. He should come out 
of the water immediately, and keep himself warm after 
the immersion.”’ 

The fame of this spring lasted to my own day, but 
alas! its healing properties are dissipated, for ap- 
parently it has become merged with a neighboring 
brook. 

“Of the Black Snake’’: ‘A very remarkable instance 
happened in the county of Worcester .. . , since the 
commencement of the late war.—A boy dreamed 
several nights running, that he was killed as he was 
going after the cows, at a certain place, by a black 
snake; and told his master and mistress of his dreams, 
and that he was afraid to go after the cattle. At last 
he grew so timorous, that he actually refused to go at 
all unless he could have company; but his master 
flogged him and sent him off. The next morning the 
poor boy was found dead at the place he had men- 
tioned, with a large black snake round his waist.” 

“When a black snake gets round a person,”’ Stearns 
adds, “‘’tis best to cut it in two. Hence the necessity 
of travelling with a pen-knife; for whether they are 
round a person’s neck or waist, they draw themselves 
tighter and tighter as he fetches his breath, and at last 
put an end to life.” 

And this, which brings pleasant memories of 
Whittier’s ballad, ‘‘The Double-Headed Snake of 
Newbury”: ““Two-headed snakes are very scarce, and 
perhaps of a monstrous kind, though it has not as yet 
been determined whether they are so or not.” 

When it comes to apparitions, of which he treats in 
the chapter already cited dealing with witches and 
other manifestations of the uncanny, one need not 
doubt the honesty of Stearns’s conviction that such 
things sometimes appear. He had seen apparitions 
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himself several times in the past—ghostseers’ fan- 
tasies become more and more vivid the longer it is 
since they ‘“‘saw”’ them. “Although,” says Stearns, 
“T am far from being timorous or superstitious, and 
believe people are often affrighted and think they see 
apparitions when they do not, yet I am convinced 
that they do sometimes appear, not only from the 
writings of the Scriptures, and the testimonies of 
persons of good repute, but from my own experience 
and observation, having seen not less than five in the 
day-time, and when I was not thinking of such things, 
nor the least affrighted till they all vanished; excepting 
one, which I knew to be an apparition as soon as I saw 
it, because it was in the form of a coffin, and proved 
ominous of the death of a near relation: three of the 
others were in the forms of men, and the other in the 
form of a woman. I have also heard noises, which, 
together with the apparitions, I esteemed to be fore- 
runners of the deaths of certain persons.”’ 

The 4th of September, 1791, after a voyage of about 
ten weeks, Stearns arrived at New York.' His dis- 
bursements on landing suggest similar levies upon the 
traveller of the present day,—twelve shillings nine- 
pence to the steward, nine shillings to the cook, four 
and six to the carpenter, six shillings to the cabin boy, 
and ‘‘36 dollars 6 Cents Duties.’”’ Twelve days later we 
find him writing to Isaiah Thomas? from the home of 
his friend Daniel Dunbar, whose house and shop 
were at 175, Queen Street—that ancient thoroughfare, 
now a part of Pearl Street, of which a contemporary 
description says that it was “very conveniently sit- 
uated for business, but . . . low and too narrow; not 
admitting, in some places, of walks on the sides for 
foot passengers.’”* 


1*He was gone, from America,” he says in one of his papers, ‘‘near three years: arrived 
at New York, Sept. 4th, 1791."" The New York Daily Advertiser, 5 Sept., 1791, notes, 
among arrivals in port, “Ship New York, Smith, London 70 days.” 

2MSS. collections of the Amer. Antiq. Soc. Stearns’s letter is misdated 16 June (for 16 
Sept.). Probably, at the moment, he was thinking of the date of sailing, which by his 
statement in this letter of the length of the passage, 67 days, was 29 June. 

%General description of the City of New-York in The American Magazine, March, 1788; 
New York Directories for 1789-1791. 
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Stearns brought with him a quantity of the sheets 
of “‘The American Oracle,’ and immediately on his 
arrival made arrangements for a New York edition. 
He copyrighted also his “American Dispensatory,”’ 
which no doubt he expected soon to publish. An in- 
cident arising from a copyright notice of the ‘‘Oracle”’ 
in the ‘New York Morning Post’’ illustrated the 
angry contempt which Stearns’s extravagant pre- 
tensions could excite, even in those who probably were 
not generally ill disposed toward him. The “‘Massa- 
chusetts Spy” of 6 October, 1791, contains the follow- 
ing comments, the ‘‘copy’”’ for which the editor, Mr. 
Thomas, scribbled on the margin of a ‘‘Post”’ of 27 
September: ‘Vanity and arrogance were never more 
conspicuous in the noddle of ignorance, than is dis- 
played in the title page of a production called ‘The 
American Oracle.’ The Author, weil known in this 
part of the country, in the title page is styled The 
HONOURABLE Samuel Stearns, L.L.D. and Doctor 
of Physick, Astronomer to the Provinces of Quebec 
and Newbrunswick; also to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and the State of Vermont, in America.’ 
In another trifling publication, by the same author, 
printed in England, he is called ‘An American Philo- 
sopher,’ &c.”’ A similar instance appears in a copy of 
“The Mystery of Animal Magnetism,’ presented by 
the author to his fellow-exile, Samuel Paine, in which 
that genleman politely added the words ‘‘a Quack”’ 
to the signature of the preface. Again, “‘So says the 
Author! ! !” reads a comment upon the attractive 
portrait of the ‘“‘American Philsopher’’ which forms a 
frontispiece for the ‘Tour to Paris.’ 

In spite, however, of carping criticism, of which 
these are doubtless not the sole instances, Stearns 
must have felt that he returned to his new home in 
Vermont a far different man from the poverty-stricken 
outlaw of three years before. He had money in his 
pocket, and, as title to consideration—at least in his 


1The copies of the publications here cited are in the Library of the Amer. Antiq. Soc. 
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own opinion—the “American Oracle,’”’ so necessary 
“in all families,” the “Tour,” and his other publica- 
tions, and the Aberdeen degree. Besides the “Oracle” 
which, as we have seen, was republished in New York 
on his arrival, he returned with a stock of his various 
pamphlets. In an existing fragment of his accounts, 
he notes consignments to booksellers of ‘“‘Oracles,”’ 
“Tours,” “Elegies upon the Death of the Rev. Mr. 
Wesley,” treatises “upon the Animal Mag,” and 
“Visions.” Undying as was popular rancour against 
the Tories, the active fury of Whig persecution had 
ceased. The Revolutionary period was over. Men were 
occupied with new issues. Among the Brattleboro hills, 
far from the scenes of his former adversities, he had 
little to fear from political spite. Ever an optimist, he 
must have believed that the years before him held 
success for the great work which was never absent from 
his thoughts. 

A lady who remembered his being called, in her 
childhood, to attend her mother, told Mr. Mansfield, 
the Dummerston historian, that Dr. Stearns was “a 
nice looking man. His hair was white and combed 
straight back from his forehead.’”’ Like Old Grimes, 
“the wore it in a queue.” ‘During his visit,” the old 
lady recalled, he “looked in the mirror two or three 
times to see whether his hair was all right.” 

Meanwhile, in spite of imprisonment and absence 
from the country, Stearns had continued the publica- 
tion of his almanac, at Boston and at Bennington, 
Vermont, from 1787 to 1792, under the title of ‘The 
Universal Calendar.”’ In 1793 there appeared at New 
York a ‘Free Mason’s Calendar,” dedicated ‘‘to the 
most ancient and honourable Societies of free and 
accepted masons in America” by their “sincere and 
loving brother, Samuel Stearns, R.A.M.” A ‘“‘New- 
England Farmer’s Almanack”’ for 1794, calculated by 
Stearns, was printed at Springfield. 


’ 


1Shown me by Miss Dorothy M. Prouty (Mrs. Helyar), of Brattleboro, a descendant of 
Stearns’s second wife. 


| 
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The same year marks the beginning of the popular 
‘“‘Farmer’s Almanac” of Robert B. Thomas, who, as 
we have seen, once sought instruction from Stearns. 
But Asa Houghton, ‘astronomer,’ writing-teacher, 
store-keeper, and inn-holder, third of the eleven 
children of Stearns’s sister Martha, must be considered 
his real successor as a maker of almanacs. A ‘‘Gentle- 
men’s and Ladies’ Diary: or, An Almanack”’ for 1797 
was printed at Worcester for Houghton, then a youth 
of one-and-twenty, who in his address to the reader, 
dated at Bolton, 14 April, 1796, says: “This is the 
first time he has ever published Astronomical Calcula- 
tions, and if his Productions shall happen to merit the 
attention and patronage of an indulgent public, he 
will, in future times, endeavor to serve them in this 
manner, according to the best of his capacity.” 
Evidently the hopes thus modestly expressed were to 
some extent realized, for two years later he acknowl- 
edges the “unparalleled favors” of a “benevolent 
Public,” and Houghton’s Almanac continued to 
appear, with various Vermont and New Hampshire 
imprints, for more than a quarter of a century. The 
mystery of making almanacs, which Stearns had 
derived from the younger Ames, and he from his more 
noted father, was thus passed on from one generation 
to another.! 


1Asa Houghton at one time conceived the idea of making this popular avocation a sort 
of family pursuit. In a letter written June 30, 1813 from his home in Putney, Vt., to his 
parents and sisters in Bolton, he says: “In the course of my contemplations, I have hit 
upon something novel, & in my opinion, something handsome may be realized from it, viz: 
An Almanac, to be entitled The Lady’s Almanac. Nothing of the kind having been 
published in the country, it must have an extensive circulation. Shou'd this thing meet 
Martha or Abi’s approbation, it is my desire, that one or the other of them come to 
Putney by the middle of Oct. next, & attend to the study of Astronomy under my direction 
By good attention said science may be acquired in a few months. I shou’d charge nothing 
for tuition or board, except assisting Mrs. Houghton some, when necessary; which wou'd 
be only a necessary change & diversion from your Studies. This Study wou’d store 
y* mind with the most interesting & useful information—besides it wou'’d rank you the 
first of y" sex in the country ...I wou’d furnish, to be published under y" name, 
Recepts in Cookery, directions in Needle work, drawing & whatever else may interest 
the Lady, to be inserted in sd work. After one has learn’d sd science, she can instruct 
the other, & the work cou’d be publish’d in both names. This is an honor I wish to reserve 
in our family.” Unfortunately this Napoleonic scheme of family glory came to nothing. 
(Original in Amer. Antiq. Soc.) 
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But Stearns was yet to reap the aftermath of former 
troubles. During his confinement at Worcester, the 
under-keeper, Lemuel Rice, who had now risen to be 
jailer of the new stone prison, had personally paid for 
Stearns’s board. On petition to the General Court for 
reimbursement, after the prisoner’s release, he had 
received the inadequate sum of fourteen pounds.' 
One should not expect a jail-keeper, who worked for 
his living, to be a philanthropist, and Mr. Rice had 
been waiting for his money some years when, in 1793, 
Dr. Stearns returned to Massachusetts to visit old 
friends. Siezing the opportunity, Rice sued him for a 
hundred pounds damages. Stearns was arrested at 
Taunton, and clapped into the Bristol County jail. 
After a few days he was by some means bailed out. 
The case dragged along nearly a year, during which 
the doctor presented himself at several terms of the 
Worcester court. Finally, at the March term in 1794, 
the defendant having failed to appear, judgment was 
entered for the plaintiff in the sum of thirty-four 
pounds, eight shillings.2 It might well be imagined 
that Mr. Rice had gained an empty victory; but in a 
scrap of Stearns’s personal accounts is entered as paid 
“1794 June 8 Leml Rice 48 £. 10s. Cost 23 £. 18s. 9d. 
[Total] £ 72.8.9.’ This interesting fragment, from 
which I have previously quoted, shows Stearns in an 
unexpectedly favorable light as a payer of old debts— 
while his money lasted: that, for instance, about this 
time, he repaid Daniel Witt sixty-six pounds. 

Much of his time was still spent away from home. 
First and last, he travelled, he says, in nine of the 
American “‘governments.’’ From a statement in one 
of his books*® it would appear that he kept a minute 


1This was intended to cover only the period between March, 1785, when Stearns’s 
status was changed to that of a prisoner for debt to the Commonwealth, and the following 
November, when he was granted permission to swear out of jail. Acts and Resolves of 
Mass., 1788-89 (reprint), 326. In his suit against Stearns Rice disregarded this partial 
payment (House document 3873). 

*The records of the case are in C.C. P. Records, Worcester, XV, 534 and 573, and 
XVI, 13 and 126-7. 

*The American Herbal, preface, p. 5. 
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diary of his various journeys, the loss of which, 
judging by his shrewd and pleasant garrulity in the 
“Tour to Paris,” is much to be regretted. The “rough 
jottings actually made by him from day to day, in 
taverns, under the shadow of a hill, or in the friendly 
covert of a hay-stack,’’' had a value, one may be sure, 
far beyond that of his medical collections or his philo- 
sophic vaporings. His fluency and naive egotism are 
qualities which, joined to an observing eye, give to such 
a narrative interest and charm. 

The meeting at Philadelphia, in 1797, of the joint 
Anglo-American commission to determine the losses of 
British merchants, on account of the war, in unre- 
coverable debts, offered hope to others besides Stearns. 
It was a standing grievance with the Loyalists that 
many claims were disallowed by the Wilmot com- 
mission on the fallacious theory that opportunity for 
the collection of debts was secured by the treaty of 
peace. Now, in turn, the new commissioners, in 
deference to the hostility of the American government 
toward the Loyalists, would recognize the claims only 
of bonafide British subjects.2, The detested Tory was 
still a man without a country. January 1798 found 
Stearns at Philadelphia, where he was able to give 
Mr. Liston, the British minister, ‘‘some account of 
his sufferings.’”’ But his representations to the Com- 
mission that his incarceration at Worcester had 
prevented his collecting what was due him, were met 
with the answer that ‘“‘they esteem themselves, as not 
empowered to act upon the subject, because his 
Imprisonment is considered, not as a lawful, but as an 
unlawful Impediment to his collecting his Debts.”’ 
By way of counter-argument Stearns urged, with some 
subtlety, in a petition to the King drawn up a few 
months later, ‘“That he understands, that a Number of 


1Moses Coit Tyler, on Timothy Dwight (Three Men of Letters, 123). 

*Papers relating to American Loyalists. Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be 
printed, 30 April, 1821. Pp. 26-7 (Sessional Papers, 1821, X XIII, 392-2). Regarding this 
commission see also J. C. Bancroft Davis's Notes upon the Treaties of the United States with 
Other Powers (Great Britain). 
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your Majesty’s Subjects in Nova Scotia, and elsewhere, 
who formerly belonged to Massachusetts, are debarred 
from receiving Compensation for their Debts in the 
same manner; although, it does not appear by the 
Records, that the General Assembly of Massachusetts, 
ever repealed the laws they made in the time of the 
War for the purpose of Persecuting of the American 
Loyalists, and which were repugnant to the Definitive 
treaty of Peace between Great Britain and America, 
till the Year One Thousand, seven hundred and Eighty 
seven.”’ 

The main object, however, of his peregrinations was 
the perfecting of his medical works and the seeking of 
means for their publication. A_ subscription list 
extant, which though distinguished in quality, is but 
meagre in numbers, contains the names of Governor 
Huntington of Connecticut, Bishop Seabury, Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, at whose home in Philadelphia 
Stearns was sometime a guest, Dr. William Smith, and 
“His Ex. Geo. Washington, Esq. LL.D. P.U.S.” 
[President of the United States]. Publishing by 
subscription appearing too slow a method, Stearns 
conceived the idea of a Medical Lottery, by which 
thirty thousand dollars, which he later advanced to 
sixty, was to be raised, to defray not only the expenses 
already incurred by the author and the cost of print- 
ing, but also the free distribution of the ‘‘Dispensa- 
tory” and the ‘‘Columbian Practice” to the physicians, 
surgeons, apothecaries, and students throughout the 
country. Money, he plausibly argued, was raised 
by lottery for all sorts of public benefits, as, for 
instance, four hundred thousand dollars “‘to open a 
canal in the Ohio country,” and why not to open “‘the 
grand canal of medical knowledge?’”' His project was 
approved by President Dwight, Samuel Latham 
Mitchill, and other “worthy characters,”’ but received 
scant attention from Congress and the general as- 
semblies of Connecticut and Rhode Island, from all of 


‘Stearns’s American Herbal (1801), 12. 
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which bodies he sought leave to establish the proposed 
lottery. A more modest petition to the Legislature of 
Vermont that two thousand dollars be raised by the 
same means was dismissed on the ground that the sum 
named was inadequate for the purpose in view.' 
Stearns’s efforts to obtain the support of the 
Connecticut Medical Society in this scheme were 
productive of much discomfort. In response to a 
petition presented in October, 1796, the Society, then 
sitting at New Haven, appointed a committee, con- 
sisting of Doctors Aineas Munson, Jared Potter, John 
Spalding, and Obadiah Hotchkiss ‘‘to examine the 
manuscripts of Dr. Samuel Stearns, and report thereon 
at the next convention’; and it was voted as the 
opinion of the convention “that an American Dis- 
pensatory, if executed with judgment and ability, 
would be of real benefit to the community; but whether 
the work alluded to in the petition of Samuel Stearns, 
Doctor of the Canon and Civil Laws, is included in that 
description or pot, is a subject on which they cannot 
decide, as they have neither of them had an oppor- 
tunity of examining its merits.’”” Soon afterwards 
Stearns obtained from two of the committee a certifi- 
cate “that on examination it appears to Us, that the 
Work will be of great Utility to the Gentlemen of the 
Faculty, and of general Benefit to the Citizens of this, 
and the other States of America,” and asimilar endorse- 
ment from the others based on a less full examination. 
The Medical Society again convened, at Hartford, in 
May, 1797, when Stearns once more came before them, 
“returning thanks to the Convention, and Committee 
for what they had done for him at New-Haven, in 
the preceding year.”’ He published at the same time in 
the ‘American Mercury” of Hartford, a long article, 
containing observations on the rise and progress of 
medicine, the theory and practice of physic in America, 
the medical productions compiled by Dr. Stearns, and 


1Journal of the General Assembly of the State of Vermont for 1800, Bennington, 1801, 234. 
*Reprint of Proc. Conn. Medical Soc. from 1792 to 1829 inclusive (Hartford, 1884), 44. 
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the best method of spreading medical knowledge. 
These means of bringing his plan to the attention of 
the general assembly “‘had been recommended by some 
of the fellows of the Medical Convention.” ‘‘The 
Publication,” he adds, ‘‘cost 4 Dollars.” 

The sequel to all this endeavor was disappointing 
enough. The matter was dismissed with a virtual vote 
of censure to the committee for yielding to “the 
repeated importunities of said Stearns” in giving him a 
certificate ‘“‘approbating”’ his work before reporting 
to the convention, which further declined ‘‘to recom- 
mend the aforesaid Dispensatory to the Public.’”’ This 
vote which was obviously slighting in tone, was 
printed in the ‘‘Mercury” of 22 May and in other 
Connecticut papers. Stearns notes that a gentleman 
informed him “that the Convention was prejudiced 
against him.”’ 

A protest from his own pen, over the signature 
“Medicus,” against this treatment appeared in the 
“Providence Gazette’ of 8 July. ‘Pray, are you 
ashamed,” he inquires, ‘‘to join with the most respect- 
able characters on the continent, in promoting the 
preservation and restoration of the health and happi- 
ness of mankind, when your incoporation as a Medical 
Society was for the purpose of promoting the increase 
of medical knowledge? But I doubt you have lost the 
golden opportunity of immortalizing your names, by 
not assisting at ushering into the world the first system 
of pharmacy, physic and surgery ever compiled in 
America. What ideas you have of the Doctor’s char- 
acter and abilities, or what induced you to treat him 
with neglect, I cannot tell. He is recommended by 
those long acquainted with him as a gentleman of good 
character, an eminent mathematician, a skilful physi- 
cian, and a celebrated astronomer. After he had 
attended lectures upon the various branches of learning 
in Europe, he was graduated as a Doctor of the canon 
and civil laws; and besides all this, he is a member of 
some of the most respectable societies in the world; 
hence you would have done yourselves no dishonour 


| 
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in assisting him in the important work he has under- 
taken. Had one of the ancient physicians done half so 
much for the promotion of the health of mankind, he 
would have drawn the attention of kings and princes, 
have been rewarded with riches and honours, had his 
name engraven in pillars of marble, and written on the 
walls of temples, to commemorate his noble exertions— 
I would not,” he continued, with a rather incontinent 
descent from the mount of vision, “have troubled 
you nor the public with this disagreeable narration, 
had you kept an account of your proceedings out of 
the news-papers.” 

Stearns appears, at this time, to have championed 
the cause of Dr. Elisha Perkins, of Plainfield, Connecti- 
cut, inventor of Patent Metallic Points or Tractors.' 
Adoption of this “‘metallic’’? nonsense was quite in 
line with Stearns’s earlier acceptance of animal 
magnetism, of which ‘‘Perkinism’”’ was a development, 

Galvanism worse bedevill’d: 
Indeed they both are but a schism 
From old exploded Mesmerism.:? 

It was claimed for the Tractors that the metals of 
which they were composed made the best conductors 
of “‘animal electricity.”” Perkins’s cure, later exploited 
by his son in England, where it became a popular 
craze,* gained him little credit with his professional 


1The Amer. Antiq. Soc. has Stearns’s manuscript of ‘Medical Communications on the 
Different Kinds of pain: and the Utility of Dr. Elisha Perkins’s Metallic Points."" Whether 
these “Communications” appeared anywhere in print I have not discovered. 

2Terrible Tractoration!! A Poetical Petition against Galvanising Trumpery, and the 
Perkinistic Institution.”” Canto III. This famous satire by Thomas Green Fessenden, of 
Vermont, was written in England in 1803 in the interests of Perkinism, upon which it was 
outwardly an attack. 

’The literature of the subject is extensive and sometimes amusing. From an advertise- 
ment issued by the younger Perkins one learns that two “‘of these Instruments, one of 
which is Yellow and the other of a Whitish Colour, constitute the Set."” “The Observer,” 
Mr. Perkins continues, ‘‘will here be enabled to form an idea of their very portable nature."’ 
Considering ‘‘their durability and very extensive efficacy in the removal of Diseases, now 
so universally admitted, ‘how necessary are they (in the language of the Rev. Dr. Trotter) 
as a Remedy in every Family, and especially as a vade mecum for Clergymen, whose 
professional avocations lead them so frequently among the afflicted’."’ The price, five 
guineas the set, in “‘a neat Red Morocco Case,” seems a mere bagatelle. In use the 
Tractors were drawn over the portion of the body affected, the points lightly touching the 
skin. It is not difficult to agree with the explanation suggested in the Encyclopedia 
Perthensis that the success of the treatment was to be attributed “to the imagination of 
the patient.” 
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neighbors. The same convention of the Connecticut 
Medical Society which overthrew Stearns’s hopes, 
expelled Perkins from membership; and “I think,” 
writes Stearns, ‘they have done dishonour to their 
Institution.” 

A letter written ‘‘in great haste,’’ at Dummerston, 
5 September, 1801, to Asa Houghton in Bolton relates 
to the author’s efforts to sell ‘‘The American Herbal’’: 

“T have lately sent to Gen. Whiting! 28 Books in 
sheets, and the Price is 16 Dollars & 94 Cents; and I 
have ordered him to pay the Money to you. I have 
also sent 127 Herbals, to Major Holman’s? in Bolton, 
for you, and Your Uncle Abraham Houghton,’ to 
dispose of, which I will thank you to dispose of as 
soon as possible. If any of My Subscribers are dead, 
the Heirs Executors or Administrators are obliged to 
take the Books and to pay for the same, for the 
Subscription is as good against the Estate of the 
Diseased [sic] as a Note of hand. I have got a small 
Waggon almost finished for the purpose of sending 
Books about the Country, and My Men will Carry 
Almanacks for you if it will be of any service. If you 
will send Me an order upon Mr. Prentiss, I will take 
some by the Groce. Your Aunt remains in a very 
weak and low condition. * * * You may send an Order 
written on a sheet on which your Letter is written, 
to prevent double Postage.” 

A few weeks after the doctor had reported his wife’s 
condition to Asa as weak and low, Mrs. Stearns died, 
14 October, 1801, in her fifty-fifth year. A stone in 


John Whiting, of Lancaster, ‘‘was by trade a bookbinder. He had been an officer in 
the Continental army, and was a scholarly and very lovable gentleman of the old-fashioned 
type. In 1808 he was appointed justice of the Court of Sessions, but soon after entered the 
United States army as lieutenant-colonel, dying in 1810. He is known as General Whiting, 
because brigadier-general in the state militia."" H.S. Nourse, The Retailers of Lancaster 
and Their Stores, No. 5, Clinton (Mass.) Courant, 14 Mar., 1896. 

*Silas Holman, an inn-holder of Bolton. 

‘Abraham Houghton, eldest son of Jacob, Jr., and brother of Simon Houghton, was 
born in Lancaster, 27 Nov., 1725, and died at Lyndon, Vt., 6 March, 1813. He lived in 
Bolton and Harvard, Mass., and Putney, Vt. Although not “present at Braddock’s 
defeat,”” as The Houghton Genealogy asserts, he was a soldier in the French and Indian 
War in 1755. 
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the burial ground at Dummerston Centre, adorned 
with urns and altars and those apochryphal dignities 
in which her lord delighted, describes her as the Hon. 
Mrs. Sarah Stearns, and the ‘‘Honourable’’ person 
whose “amiable consort’? she was as ‘‘One of the 
Senators of the University of Aberdeen in Scotland.’”! 
In her will, which was never proved, dated at Brattle- 
boro, 1 August, 1799, she bequeaths “‘to my kind and 
loving Husband . . . all my estate both real and Per- 
sonal, including all that is, or may be given to me by 
my Honoured Father, Oliver Witt, of Hubbardston, . . 
Gentleman.’” 

In 1801 “‘The American Herbal,” a small work by 
Dr. Stearns, was printed by David Carlisle “for 
Thomas & Thomas and the Author” at Walpole, N. H., 
where in 1793 Isaiah Thomas had established a press 
and bookstore with a resident partner. The ‘‘Herbal,”’ 
as we shall see, was not a very profitable venture. In 
the preface Stearns once more made elaborate an- 
nouncement of his ‘‘American Dispensatory,”’ as well 
as of “‘The Columbian Practice of Physic, and System 
of Surgery.” But by 1805 five reprints of the Edin- 
burgh New Dispensatory had appeared in America, 


1In answer to an enquiry, Mr. P. J. Anderson, librarian and historian of the University 
of Aberdeen, writes: “I cannot trace any connection between this University and Dr. 
Samuel Stearns, other than the degree of LL.D., which gave him no right to use the 
designations ‘‘Hon.”’ or ‘‘Senator.”’ 


2The following letter from a lawyer at Brattleboro is found in Worcester Probate files: 
Brattleborough May 14. 1802. 
Sir, 

I find by the will of Sarah Stearns, the late wife of D" Samuel Stearns of Dum- 
merston in this county, that she has bequeathed to her husband, in general terms, 
certain legacies which she supposed to be bequeathed to her by her father, Oliver 
Witt, of Hubbardston in your county. I am informed that M" Witt is dead, and 
I wish to ascertain whether any, and if any, what bequests were made in his will 
to M™ Stearns. I wish to trouble you for this information, and should there be 
a will of M*™ Witt’s in your office, and should it contain any legacies to M™ Stearns, 
if you will copy such parts of the same as relate to this subject, and transmit the 
same to me by the mail, I will remit to you your fee and a compensation for your 
trouble. And you will much oblige, 

Sir, 
Your very H’ble Serv‘ 
James 
Register of Probate, 
Worcester. 
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while in 1806 Dr. Coxe of Philadelphia published his 
“American Dispensatory.”’ As time went on, Stearns 
must have felt that his chosen field was occupied more 
and more fully by others. 

Of the Doctor’s projected works, all that has come 
to light is a manuscript of his ‘“Dispensatory,” of 
about 240 quarto pages, now in the Library of the 
American Antiquarian Society.' This I believe to be 
an early draft of the work,—probably written before 
1790—originally intended for the printer, but left 
unfinished with the intention of incorporating it in a 
later and improved copy. Stearns, as we have seen, 
received the degree of LL.D. from Aberdeen University, 
2 October, 1790, about two months after his return 
from Paris; but on the title-page of this manuscript he 
calls himself merely ‘‘Samuel Stearns, Professor of 
Physick and Astronomy.” The omission of his aca- 
demic suffix, after its attainment, is inconceivable! 
Moreover, he still uses the title, ‘‘The North-Ameri- 
‘an’s Dispensatory,’”’ under which he had announced 
the book in 1786 in “‘A Short History of the Treatment 
that Dr. Samuel Stearns Hath Met With in Massa- 
chusetts.”’ When he copyrighted the proposed volume 
in September, 1791, immediately after his return to 
this country, he adopted the final title, “The Ameri- 
‘an Dispensatory.”’ The manuscript contains only 
the Materia Medica from ‘“‘Acetum Colchicum” to 
“Thea,” though the title-page promises also “‘A 
Pharmacology Or a Great Variety of the Most 
efficatious Officinal Compositions and extemporaneous 
Prescriptions with an Index of Diseases and their 
Remidies [sic] together with a Posological Table Con- 
taining the Doses of all the Simples and Compounds.’”” 


‘Formerly in the library of Dr. James Conland, of Brattleboro (died 3 May, 1903), 
which was dispersed by auction at Anderson's, New York, 7 Jan., 1904. 

2The vellum-bound blank book containing this draft of the ‘‘Dispensatory,”’ the remain- 
ing pages of which Stearns used later for miscellanea, bore the label of Chesneau ainé, 
a stationer of the rue des Vergetiers, Rouen. I am unable to deduce from this circumstance 
that the book was purchased during Dr. Stearns's noteworthy tour to Paris in July, 1790— 
when he did not visit Rouen. 
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According to Gilman’s “Bibliography of Vermont,” 
Stearns wrote while living in Dummerston a disserta- 
tion, never printed, on the practice of medicine, which 
was in the possession of the late Dr. J. A. Allen’ when 
he resided in Brattleboro. Probably this was “The 
Columbian Practice of Physic.”’ 

But of Stearns’s matured work, by which his place 
as a medical writer should be determined, we have 
only the published ‘‘American Herbal.”’ “The manu- 
script Materia Medica,” writes a friend, the late 
Dr. Charles L. Nichols, ‘‘does not compare favorably 
with the Edinburgh Dispensatory. It is accurate, 
both botanically and medically, but it is very super- 
ficial, and expressed in very general terms. The printed 
book (‘The American Herbal’) is not at all like the 
mansucript, and is rather better, though it is confined 
to medicines indigenous to America. I think you would 
call him a ready writer rather than a thinker, an 
organizer rather than an observer. It is greatly to his 
credit that he originated the idea of compiling a dis- 
pensatory for the Colonies, and that he published his 
“Herbal” of indigenous drugs; but he did not use well 
the material which he says he studied.’” 

Probably a “Circular” printed in the Windsor 
“Vermont Journal” for 9 and 23 November, 1802, may 
be regarded as a not unskilful bit of advertising: 


To the Public. 

The Medical Art is rising rapidly to higher and higher degrees 
of perfection in America. The Hon. Samuel Stearns, Physician, 
and Doctor of the Canon and Civil Laws, has compiled and 
published an American Herbal, which exhibits the Virtues, 
Uses and Doses, of our American Productions, so far as they 
are known. 

He has also compiled an American Dispensatory, and a 
System of Physic and Surgery, containing an account of those 
things which have stood the test of Ages, all of which, he com- 


1Dr. Jonathan Adams Allen (1788-1848), afterward long of Middlebury, settled in 
Brattleboro in 1816. 

2This opinion was furnished me by Dr. Nichols some thirty years ago, after examining 
Stearns’s manuscript “Dispensatory.” 
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piled in the course of twenty eight years, and are ready for the 
press. 

As the like has not been done before in America, a number of 
Physicians, and other gentlemen, have ordered a medical 
Monument, to be erected in Brattleborough, in this State, by 
Subscription, to commemorate his noble exertions. 


For the failure of his serious literary plans the 
composition of copious and most unpoetic verse was 
perhaps a solace. Stearns’s services, as are many a 
rural jingler’s, were sometimes required for gravestone 
inscriptions, of which he furnished a series, preserved 
in his volume of manuscript, commemorating Captain 
Reuben Ward, of Marlborough, New Hampshire, 
and members of his family. One need not be heartless 
to smile at the following, ‘‘in memory of Miss Patty 
Ward, who died Nov. 14th, A.D. 1795, aged 5 years, 
6 months, and 27 days’”’: 

By boiling Cyder, She was slain, 
When less than Six of Age: 
Then her exquisite racking Pain 
Remov’d her from the Stage. 


But her immortal Spirit went, 
To the Almighty King, 

Where all the Godly ones are sent, 
The Praise of God to sing." 


His effusions treat of many subjects,—the Blue 
Laws of Connecticut, the tariff, the ‘‘horrible effects of 
persecution,” the Sabbath, and various wars from 
1753 to 1783. Some are of a personal character, as one 
on ‘Mother Slander,’’ who 

oft’ does Scold, 
And take it in disdain, 
Because I read with candour bold 
The Works of Thomas Paine. 


And oftentimes she does complain, 
And spread about the Town, 

That my Religion|s] all in vain, 
And I’m a Deist grown. 


IStill to be seen at Marlborough. 
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This rumor was unjustified; the ‘“‘universal restoration” 
views in which the doctor probably held with his 
friends Winchester and Kneeland, seem to have been 
his most serious aberration from orthodoxy. Another 
long poem, the first stanza of which recalls the jingle 
about Captain Shays, narrates Stearns’s difficulties 
with a gentleman denominated ‘Old Gin, the Man of 
Sin,” who in Vermont did dwell, Sirs. This monster, 
having been banished from the Baptist Church, Sirs, 
for misconduct toward the “‘fid’ler’s wife,’”’ added to his 
other iniquities this, that he failed to pay ‘‘Dr. S—”’ 
for professional services. 

In a petition to the public, apparently drafted in 
1797, for assistance in publishing his medical books, 
Stearns declares that he “has spent the greatest part 
of his time for more than 9 Years past, and near 4,000 
Dollars of his own Money, in travelling and Com- 
piling the Work: and must be at a great Expense here- 
after, in completing the Manuscripts, and in Inspect- 
ing the Press; and as the Price of the Necessaries of Life 
have been much elevated of late; and as he has met 
with sundry unexpected and heavy Losses: he is so 
much reduced, that he finds himself under the dis- 
agreeable necessity of mentioning, that he expects he 
shall be obliged to abandon his Medical Studies, and 
take to some other Employment in Order to support 
himself and Family; unless he can be assisted by some 
persons richer than himself.”’ 

This prediction was fulfilled a few years later. For a 
brief period, in partnership with his nephew, Asa 
Houghton, and one ‘Captain’? Jabez Butler, the 
doctor turned country store-keeper. Their store, forty 
by sixty feet, was located in the east part of Dum- 
merston, on the road leading from Brattleboro up the 
Connecticut Valley to Dummerston Centre,—‘‘the 
main line of travel to Bellows Falls.’ Stearns with- 


1This building was burned while occupied by Roger Burchard who, in 1870, lost his 
life in the burning of another store near the same spot (Mansfield’s History of Dummerston, 
67, 175-177). 
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drew from the firm in January, 1804.' Doubtless 
measuring rum and calico was less to his taste than 
high converse with young Abner Kneeland—but 
lately gone from Dummerston to Alstead, New Hamp- 
shire—in after years known to the world as a free- 
thinker, but at this date combining the avocations of 
carpenter, schoolmaster, and Baptist preacher.? For 
Asa Houghton this venture in store-keeping ended in 
trouble with his remaining partner, Butler, and his 
own commitment for debt to the jail at Newfane, 
where employment ‘‘tending store,’”’ within the liberty 
of ‘‘one mile square,”’ and the presence of his wife and 
babies rendered his lot not uncheerful. 

Stearns may himself, somewhat earlier, have been a 
prisoner for debt in the jail on Newfane Hill.? Wind- 
ham County court-records show that an execution was 
issued, 23 December, 1802, against Samuel Stearns, 
LL.D., for a debt of about four hundred dollars to one 
John Brown. In a rhymed advertisement dated 14 
February, 1803, the doctor returns “grateful thanks’’ 
to those debtors of his own ‘‘who honestly have paid 
me all my due.”’ But others there are, he laments, 

who have not paid me yet, 
Which I do hope will not the same forget. 
The want of Money puts me in a fright, 
At high Noon Day, and in the silent Night; 
Without some Cash, my credit soon will fail, 
And I, alas, be dragged off to Jail. 
I send this forth, indeed, with Good intent, 
Hoping it may Imprisonment prevent; 
That those indebted, to me, soon will pay, 
And drive my Grief and trouble far away; 
For I’m in Debt to some, to Master Barns, 
And am Your humble Servant Samuel Stearns. 


At all events he appears not to have suffered a long 
confinement, for on the 10th of November, 1803, he 


1Brattleboro Reporter, 30 Jan., 1804. 

2More than suspected, however, of Universalism. (See Kneeland’s Columbian Mis- 
cellany, Keene, N. H., 1804, p. IX, note.) 

%See Gilman, Bibliography of Vermont, 262. 
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married Mrs. Elizabeth Kelley, of Dummerston.'! 
The ceremony was performed ‘‘according to the 
method practiced by the Church of England,” by the 
Rev. Samuel Mead, who is called in the marriage cer- 
tificate ‘‘Rector of the Church in Alstead, N. H.’” 
Mrs. Kelley, already twice widowed, with three grown 
daughters, was a handsome, dark-eyed woman of 
forty-nine. Her youngest daughter, Hepsey Albee, 
a girl of nineteen. acted for a time as the doctor’s 
secretary, and in later life confessed that she was 
ashamed of the unusual learning thus acquired, “as it 
was not nice for girls to know too much at that time.” 

The last letter of Stearns’s which has come to my 
knowledge was written at Dummerston, 20 October, 
1804, to Simon Houghton, with reference to his difficul- 
ties in collecting the subscriptions for the ‘“‘Herbal.”’ 
In tone, as well as by its dark hints of conspiracy 
against him, it suggests worn out nerves and flagging 
courage. Its references to Asa Houghton, whom he 
had apparently seen the day before, seem to show an 
absence of confidential relations between uncle and 
nephew. He writes: 


Asa was well yesterday, and I hope he is doing well in the 
way of trade: it is said, that he is married to a woman, by the 
Name of Sally Negus. I send Capt. Baxter, the Bearer to you 
in order to Collect some Money due to me for Books in your 
Parts; it is now more than three years since their Publication, 
and I have not Received, scarce one Quarter part of the Money 
that was due to me for the same. I will thank you to Aid and 


1Daughter of Ebenezer and Mary (Sluman) Wheelock, of Mendon, Mass., where she 
was born, 2 May, 1754. She married in 1776 Nathan Albee, also of Mendon. Their 
families were neighbors in the section of Mendon which is now South Milford. (See 
Ballou’s History of Milford, 392, 526 and 1106.) They removed to the adjoining town of 
Bellingham, where were born their three daughters. The youngest, Hepzibah, born in 
1784, married John Alexander, Jr., and died in Brattleboro in 1860. Nathan Albee died 
in 1792. In 1797 his widow married Alexander Kelley, of Dummerston, who died 15 
January, 1803. 

24 misleading description. Samuel Mead, A.M. (Harv.), was an eccentric Congrega- 
tional minister, a native of Harvard, Mass., and pastor successively of churches in 
Alstead, N. H., from which he was dismissed in 1797, Danvers, Mass., and Amesbury, 
Mass. (See the Rev. Seth S. Arnold’s historical Sermon, Alstead, N. H., 1826, 15; and 
Nourse’s History of Harvard, Mass., 429, 466.) The certificate of Stearns’s marriage to 
Mrs. Kelley is given in Mansfield’s Dummerston, 69. 
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Assist the Captain, all you can, in Collecting Money, and in 
giving Information concerning those who have, and those who 
have not had, and paid for their Books. . . 

I find by my Account, that I sent 99 Herbals to Asa Hough- 
ton, and that I have rec’ but about 16 Dollars for the same; if 
your Brother Abraham is with you, perhaps, he can give some 
Information concerning the matter. There was some Books left 
with Mr. Johnson, in Leominster, and whether they were a 
part of the above number or not, I am not Certain. 

Some have reported, that the Herbal is good for Nothing, 
because it was not neatly bound, and because it is written in too 
high a Style, &c. and have endeavoured to keep me out of my 
pay on those Accounts, when in the mean time they Promised 
in their Subscriptions to take and pay for the Work bound in 
Boards; and when the Technical Terms are explained before 
their Eyes. Some of Our Quacks do not want to have the 
Common People know the things Contained in the Herbal; 
Hence they have reported that it can be of no utility to the 
Vulgar; others have despised the Work, because it was compiled 
by one who did not fight for the French, in the time of the 
American Contest; and I have just Reason to believe that the 
Sale has been greatly diminished that way; and I wish that 
Certain Spies that are suffered to run about indifferent Empires, 
Kingdoms, and States, exciting Contention and Discord, en- 
davouring to impede the progress of Science, and to subvert 
every regular Established Government, were taken Care of. 

It is very strange that when a Book is compiled from the 
best Athorities, and Published for the Promotion of the Public 
Good, when it has been examined and Recommended by the 
learned, that it should be so much decryed by the Vulgar! that 
the Subscribers should be induced to Violate their Promises 
by refusing to take and pay for their Books, unless some Enemy 
is at the Bottom of the fraud! 

I cannot enlarge for the want of time. If you have any of my 
Books that you cannot Sell Please to deliver them to the Cap- 
tain. I Suffer very much for the want of My Money. 


The doctor’s somewhat crabbed allusion to Asa’s 
marriage came a little late in the day. On the 7th of 
October that gentleman had advised his ‘‘Dear Hon’d 
Parents” that ‘the Nuptuals of myself & Amiable Miss 
Salley Negus were celebrated at Dummerston last 
August.’’ In the same letter he writes: ‘“D‘ Stearns 
calculates embarking for Europe next Spring, or 
Summer. However, his tarry there, he calculates, will 
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be but short.” But poverty, to which may be added 
increasing infirmities, was to prevent the contem- 
plated voyage, the objects of which we can easily 
guess. Probably the plan was nothing more than the 
flickering hope of a disappointed man for government 
aid and scientific success. 

The last of his life Stearns’s home was again in 
Brattleboro. His nephew and namesake, Samuel 
Houghton, who visited him in 1806, wrote, in the 
flowery style, and the orthography, of youth: “I found 
him in tolerable good health; But that genius I am 
affraid has in a great manour left him which [he] has 
nourished so long, he appears to be very infirm; & very 
much broken in memory. He says he shall make a visit 
at Bolton this winter with his wife, I have never heard 
him speak so strong of the visit before, but I am afraid 
the hoary fleeses of snow with his Marbled locks will 
not agree to travel. He complains very much of that 
Sceptred Monarch who Tynanzes over the principal 
part of the World . . . viz ‘Poverty’; which has been 
his ruler this some time.’”’ We get hints of another 
imprisonment “for an old debt’”’ at Keene, N. H. the 
following year, which seems to have broken whatever 
remnant of spirit was left in him. From a letter dated 
19 February, 1807, to Isaiah Thomas from Alexander 
Thomas at Walpole, N. H., we learn that ‘‘Poor old 
Dr. Stearns is in close confinement in Keene gaol, on 
account of Sam! Paine, a brother pensioner.! The Dr. 
cannot pay the debt possibly & I think Mr. Paine, if 
he knew Dr §8’s situation would at least suffer him to 
have the liberty of the yard. I really wish you would be 
good enough to speak to him or the person who has 
charge of his business. It would be an act of humanity 
at least. I am told he bought the demand for a song. 


Samuel Paine, H.U. 1771, son of the Hon. Timothy Paine, born 23 Aug., 1754, was 
associated with his father as Clerk of the Courts and Register of Probate, before the 
Revolution. He left the country, and visited New York, Nova Scotia and England. He 
received a pension of £84 per annum, from the British Government, as an American 
Loyalist. After the war he returned home, and died in Worcester, 21 June, 1807. Lincoln's 
History of Worcester, 222. 
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It was originally 25 £ & is now 206 dolls . . . Perhaps 
your son might buy it of Mr Paine for a trifle. & Dr. S. 
is willing to engage to make a number of annual cal- 
culations in advance & give bonds to perform faith- 
fully & in a given time.”’ 

In a letter of 4 March Alexander Thomas writes to 
John Prentiss, printer, of Keene: ‘‘The person at whose 
suit D*‘ Stearns is confined is sick & not likely to recover, 
quite stupid. If you see the D* please tell him I wrote 
about him to M* T[homas] & requested him to see 
M’ Paine about it. I don’t know as it will have any 
effect. His subscription paper I fancy will be of no 
avail.’”’ And in a final appeal to Isaiah Thomas the 
following day: ‘I really wish you would speak to 
Dr. Paine, who I suppose has 8. Paine’s concerns in 
his hands, on the subject of Dr. Stearns. He only 
wants the light of the sun & free air . . . Think you 
might touch the Dr’s [Paine’s] feelings so as to let him 
come from close confinement before it is too late... . 1 
hope you will do the best you can. You will gain no 
silver nor gold but it may be a good thing to think of.” 
The suggestion that Isaiah Thomas buy up the Paine 
claim, in return for calculating almanacs, is not without 
pathos. The subscription paper alluded to is a char- 
acteristic appeal by Stearns for help, addressed to 
the congregations of various churches, reviewing his 
sufferings since the beginning of the Revolution. By 
whatever means his release was effected, one may be 
thankful for the poor old doctor that he could die com- 
fortably in his own bed. His last home, to which he 
returned from his incarceration at Keene, was a house 
bought by his wife, in May 1805, in Brattleboro, on 
the old country road to Marlboro, later the home of 
her daughter Hepsey Alexander. 

Asa Houghton reports Dr. Stearns in 1808 as “‘very 
much superannuated.”” The end came at Brattleboro, 
8 August, 1809,’ not quite a month after his sixty- 


1Samuel S. Houghton's notebook in the Town Library, Lancaster, Mass. (See also the 
Columbian Centinel, Boston, 19 Aug., 1809—‘‘Died . . . In Brattleboro’ (Vt.) Samuel 
Stearns, LL.D.; a celebrated astronomer,’’—and other contemporary newspapers.) 
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eighth birthday. “I feel incompetent,’’ wrote Sam 
Houghton to his mother ten days later, ‘‘to Eulogize 
our Uncle’s life at present, but view him thro all the 
vicisitudes & walks of his life we see a calm serene & 
mild resignation which demonstrates that Charity 
endureth All Things.” 

A letter from Mrs. Stearns written Christmas Day, 
1810, brought Mrs. Houghton further tidings of 
“poor Samuel,”’ as the good Martha was wont to call 
her elder brother. 


Brattleborough December 25 1810. 
SISTER. 

With pleasure I employ a few moments in writing to you 
(tho I have not the happiness of being personally acquainted 
with you). I received your favor of Sep*: 26 but have not 
been in a situation to address you till now. You request me to 
write concerning the Doctors last illness &c. His disorders were 
occasioned by trouble and perplexity and at last by being con- 
fined for an old debt. His illness was a stupidity somewhat of 
an apoplectic kind. He declined about two Years previous to 
his death. I am not satisfied that he was sensible of his ap- 
proaching dissolution. He retained his reason in some measure 
till the last tho he was confined to his bed about six months. 
I asked him if he was willing to leave the world should it be 
God’s will to take him? He answered in the affirmative: this 
was about four weeks previous to his death. He never appeared 
to be as he was before after he was released from Jail. He would 
frequently discourse of Bolton and the people living there; but 
I don’t recollect that he seemed to bear in his mind any one of 
his friends in particular. I should be very happy to make you 
a visit; but do not know that I ever shall. I should be exceeding 
happy to see you at Brattleborough if you would take the 
trouble to come. I am in as good health as usual. My respects 
to yourself and family. 

Your Friend and 
Sister in Law, 
ELIZABETH STEARNS. 
Mrs. Martha Houghton. 

P.S. Give my respects to Dr. Stearns’ brother and likewise 
to Mrs. Whitney'; and tell them I should be very happy to 
see them. 


1Daniel Stearns, who married Deborah Carter of Lancaster in 1788 and was for many 
years a resident of that town, where he died in 1818. Mrs. Whitney was Dr. Stearns's 
sister, Sarah. 
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It would seem that the slate-stone tablet which 
marks his grave in Prospect Hill Cemetery at Brattle- 
boro dates from some time considerably after his 
passing, and probably was not erected under the 
direction of his family, for not only is his age stated 
wrong by five years, but the date given for his death 
is a year too late. The inscription reads: 


Sacred to the memory of Doct. 
SAMUEL STEARNS, L L D 
Who died Aug. 8, 1810, aged 63. 
Self-taught 
Nature was his preceptor philosophy 


His mistress, and astronomy his prompter, 


Disappointment ever succeeded his best 


Endeavours; he deserved better— 


Ingratitude was the reward of 


His labours: 
Peace to his Ashes! 


A draft of this epitaph in an unknown hand further 
recites that ‘physic [was] his occasional practice’ and 
that ‘‘affable deportment, and general philanthropy 
marked his character.”’ 

In his will, made shortly after his second marriage,' 
he desires his wife “to petition the right Honourable 
the Lords commissioners of his Majesty’s treasury, 
praying that the whole or one half of [his] pension 
may be established upon her.’ He also appoints 
four attorneys—Luke Knowlton, of Newfane, Jason 
Duncan, Abel Duncan, and Asa Houghton—to take 


17 Dec., 1803. Marlboro District Probate Records, Brattleboro, IV, 440-442. 

‘As many of the Loyalists, who received Pensions, or Annual Allowances, are since 
deceased, the Lords of the Treasury, by his Majesty's direction, have continued some part 
of those Annual Payments to their Widows."" (John Eardley-Wilmot, Historical View of 
the Commission for Enquiring into the Losses, Services, and Claims, of the American Loyal- 
,sts,”" London, 1815, p. 96.) 
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“every legal method to obtain compensation of the 
United States of America for the injuries and abuses 
[he has] received by being falsely imprisoned in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 

Some items in the inventory of his estate, which was 
entirely personal, have a certain interest,—a Free- 
mason’s apron; mathematical instruments; ‘“‘a minia- 
ture likeness of the deceased’’; Ferguson’s Astronomy 
and one or two other works on the same subject; five 
Dispensatories; a Greek and Latin, and a French 
dictionary; nine copies of Kneeland’s Spelling Book; 
about a hundred and seventy-five copies of his own 
“Herbal’’; and, rather quaintly, concluding the cata- 
logue of his “library,” ‘‘Manuscript of the deceased 
$2.00—23 lb. copper $3.83.’”! 

On Mrs. Stearns’s representations to the probate 
court that when she “was married to the deceased 
[she] was possessed of a large paternal inheritance, 
both real and personal, which [she] through the force of 
natural affection was obliged to expend in the dis- 
charge of many large debts, and to liberate the 
deceased from prison; and to support and maintain 
[him] in a long and lingering sickness, by reason of 
which [she], at the death of [her] husband, was left 
destitute of many of the necessaries of life,’ it was 
ordered in December, 1810, “that Widow Stearns have 
the personal estate of her late husband.’ Captain 
Witt, having outlived both his sons, died some two 
years before Dr. Stearns, at the age of eighty-seven. 
A legacy to his son-in-law of one hundred dollars was 
paid to Mrs. Stearns after her husband’s death.’ 

To be anybody’s relict was never Mrs. Stearns’s 
role for long, and in 1814 she became the wife of 
Warren Esterbrook, a widower, who lived till 1838, 
attaining the age of ninety. His widow died at Brattle- 
boro, 9 October, 1839, in her eighty-sixth year. Of her 


1Marlboro District Probate Records, IV, 465-466. 
*Marlboro District Probate Records, V, 13. 
*Worcester Probate Registry, Series A, Case 66744. 
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three daughters, children of her first marriage, only 
the youngest, Mrs. Hepsey Alexander, survived her. 
No monument recites her praise; but, for the sake of 
the impractical “‘genius’”’? whom for six years she suc- 
cored, ““Grandmother Esterbrook” merits a gesture of 
respect from his biographer. 

Martha Houghton died in 1823, the last of Benjamin 
and Dinah Stearns’s children. She was of the Uni- 
tarian faith, and it is told that, at her funeral, a Bolton 
neighbor who held by the older creed, bending over her 
friend’s open coffin, remarked, ‘“‘She was good enough 
to be an Orthodox!”’ Her fourth son, Jacob, a lawyer 
and judge of Fredonia, New York, long outlived his 
ten brothers and sister. “‘As to property,” he once 
wrote, ‘‘I expect my friends will think of me, as we 
used to talk of our Uncle, Doctor Stearns, who uni- 
formly spent his pension before he received it.”’ 

In Dr. Stearns’s manuscript “Dispensatory,’”’ there 
is prefixed a poem written in his hand, which might 
well serve as his eulogy. The metrical style of the 
“Enconium,” it may be noted, bears a marked re- 
semblance to that of the doctor himself, illustrated 
by many examples of his verse in this volume. I 
have reluctantly retained the peculiarities of spelling. 
Stearns could spell his mother-tongue correctly, but 
sometimes, writing hurriedly, did not.) 


AN ENCONIUM ON THE 
AUTHOR OF THE AMERICAN 
DISPENSATORY. 


Written by a Lady. 


America hath truely Rais’d 
A Genius of her Own, 

Who Realy knows as much perhaps 
As any ever known 


In Britain, or in France, or Spain, 
Or other Distant parts, 

About the Liberal Sciences 
And the Ingenius Arts. 
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His Works in Spendid Lusture Shine 
At ev’ry One’s abode 

In Places where they be Convey’d 
Upon this Earthly Globe. 


They’re Calculated to do good 
To those that are in Pain, 

To Raise the feeble People up 
To Health and Strength again. 


May this Great Genius for his Works 
A Just Reward Obtain 

Whilst He within this Evil World 
Is Suffered to Remain. 

And in that World which is to Come 
May he allways be Blest, 

With Glory, Honour, and with Peace, 
And Everlasting Rest. 


STEARNS’S PUBLISHED WRITINGS 


NoTE 


“Before the late war,’’ Stearns wrote of himself in 
1786, “the Doctor made, and published astronomical 
calculations for Massachusetts, Connecticut, and the 
West Indies: and since that time, he annually calcu- 
lates for four different governments”’;' and again (in 
September, 1786), ‘‘for some years past I have 
Annually Calculated for four separate Governments on 
the Continent.’” 

Stearns’s use of the word “annually” is misleading. 
What he means is that his almanacs had, at one time 
or another since the beginning of the Revolution, been 
published in four ‘“‘governments,”’ 7.e. (as will appear) 
Massachusetts, New York, and New Brunswick, with 
the fourth doubtful—if we suppose his connection 
with the Connecticut “Freebetter’ almanac to have 
ceased entirely, as seems probable, with the issue of 
1774. On the title-page of ‘‘The American Oracle” 


1A Short History of the Treatment that Dr. Samuel Stearns hath Met With in Massachu- 
setts’’ (1786), 22. 


2The Universal Calendar for 1787 (Boston). 
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(1791) he calls himself ‘‘Astronomer to his Majesty’s 
Provinces of Quebec, and New Brunswic; also to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and the State of 
Vermont’’; but his first Vermont almanac was for 
1788, and his calculations for Quebec (which await 
identification) probably do not antedate his travels 
in Canada in 1787.! 

The Stearns collector has still to seek an early 
almanac from his hand for some point in the British 
West Indies—this has probably perished,—and at 
least one each, I think for 1787 or 1788, for Quebec 
and Montreal.” 

All the items here described, except Nos. 7, 17, 19, 
41, 50, 53, 54, 57, 58 and 63 are in the Library of the 
American Antiquarian Society, at Worcester, Mass. 


1. The Northamerican’s/Almanack/for the year of christian 
era,/1770./Being the 2nd year after bissextile or leap year./ 
Illustrated with an account of many things that are/very 
surprizing and remarkable./Calculated for the lat. 42 deg. 
25 min. north:/and fitted to Boston meridian./Containing,/ 
ephemeris; aspects; spring-tides; judgment of the/weather; 
feasts and fasts of the church; courts in/the four New-England 
governments; sun’s rising and/setting; moon’s place; time of 
high water; eclipses;/public roads, with the stages to put at 
&c.&c./By Samuel Stearns,/a student in the mathematicks./ 
Ever ince our Lord prophesied,/His good Word has been 
verified;/And commonly there does appear/Things that are 
wondrous every year:/It almost puts me in a Maze/To see 
the splendid Comets blaze!/One very lately did appear, /Some 
dire event is nigh, I fear./God’s Judgments may from Heaven 
fall/Down on this Terestrial Ball;/And those that do really 
presume/To break his Laws, they may consume./The author. / 
Luk. 21. ver 10, 11. Then said he unto them, Nation shall/rise 
against Nation, and Kingdom against Kingdom: And/great 


1“T have made and published Astronomical Calculations for several Governments in 
America, for upwards of twenty years, annually calculated for six meridians and latitudes” 
(American Oracle, 44-45)—which perhaps may be made to agree with his statements 
already quoted. Stearns’s ““Recommendation” prefixed to Asa Houghton’s “Almanac” 
for 1802 adds Montreal to the places where his ‘productions were annually published."’ 


?He names both places in the same list. 
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Earthquakes shall be in divers Places, and Famines,/and 
Pestilences, and fearful Sights, and great Signs shall/there be 
from Heaven./Boston: printed for, and sold by the author,/ 
at Bolton. Price 2s.8d. per dozen, and six cop-/pers single. 
1770. 

12mo., pp. [24]. 

Five pages of Roads and Houses of Entertainment are in large part 
from the same types, in this almanac and in two other almanacs printed in 
Boston for the year 1770, ‘‘Edes & Gill’s North-American Almanack’”’ and 
Nathaniel Ames’s “Astronomical Diary.” 

2. The North-American’s/Almanack/being, the gentlemens 
and ladies diary/for the year of christian wra,/1771./Being 
the 3d year after bissextile or leap year./And the 11th year of 
the reign of King George III./Calculated for the latitude 42 
deg. 25 min. north,/and fitted to Boston’s meridian./Contain- 
ing,/the lunations, eclipses of the luminaries, aspects, spring-/ 
tides, ,udgment of the weather, feasts and fasts of the/church, 
Quakers meetings courts in the four New/England govern- 
ments, sun and moon’s rising and setting,/moons place, time 
of high water, morning and evening,/clock equations, interest 
table, publick roads with the/stages to put up at; also, a 
variety of excellent medicines,/extracted from authors, shew- 
ing an easy way of curing/diseases, with an account of the 
wonderful operations/of the bite of a mad dog on the human 
body, and/directions for working the cure of the same, 
&c.&c.&c./By Samuel Stearns, /a student in the mathematicks/ 
{[Woodcut.] Boston: printed and sold by R. Draper,/T. & 
J. Fleet, and Edes & Gill. 

12mo., pp. [24]. 


3. The North-American’s/Almanack,/being, the gentle- 
mens and ladies diary/for the year of christian wra,/1772./ 
Being bissextile or leap year./Calculated for the meridian of 
Boston,/in New-England, lat. 42° 25’ north./Containing,/the 
lunations, eclipses of the luminaries, planets places, aspects, 
spring/tides, judgment of the weather, feasts and fasts of the 
church, courts/in the four New-England governments, the 
rising, southing & setting/of the seven stars, sun and moon’s 
rising and setting, moon’s place,/time of high water morning 
and evening, clock equations, table of/the weight and value of 
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coins as they pass in New-England, publick/roads, with the 
intermediate miles and stages to put up at, a table of /the sun’s 
amplitude, exhibiting nearly the points of the compass on/ 
which the sun will rise & set at Boston, the natural cause of the 
wind’s/rising & falling, it’s changing and turning to & fro, 
and where it is when/it is fallen; also the natural cause of 
thunder & earthquakes; and an/account of sundry other 
things that are very instructive & entertaining./By Samuel 
Stearns,/a student in the mathematicks./A figure of the 
mariners compass./{Figure.} Boston: printed and sold by 
R. Draper,/T. & J. Fleet, and Edes & Gill. 

12mo., pp. [24]. 

A figure of the mariner’s compass on the title-page was engraved by 
Paul Revere, 2 Sept., 1771: “Mess™ Edes & Gill Dr. To engraving a 
Compass for Almanack 0—-18-0” (Paul Revere’s Ms. Day. Book). 

In a prefatory address to his “Kind Readers” Stearns says: “This is 
the third Time of my appearing before you in Things of an Astronomical 
Kind, and however cheap and contemptible a Thing an Almanack may 
seem to be, I can truly tell you, it Annually costs me much Time and hard 
Study to prepare for you, and it is your kind Acceptation of my Labours, 
that encourages me to continue in this your Service.” 


4. The Connecticut/Almanack,/for the year of our Lord 
Christ/1772;/being bissextile or leap year./And the twelfth 
year of the reign of King George III./Calculated for the 
meridian of New-London, in Con-/necticut, lat. 41 deg. 
25 min. north; and 4 h. 45 m. west from the Royal Observatory 
at Greenwich./Containing/an ephemeris; lunations; eclipses ;/ 
aspects; spring tides;/judgment of the weather;/feasts and 
fasts of the church;/ courts in the four New-England govern- 
ments; sun and/moon’s rising and setting; moon’s place; time 
of high/water morning and evening; clock equations; interest / 
table at 6 per cent.; public roads, with the intermediate/miles, 
and stages to put up at—also, a number of ex-/cellent medicines 
extracted from authors, shewing a natu-/ral and easy way 
of curing diseases, &c./By Edmund Freebetter,/student in 
physic and astronomy./Return the Kindness that you do 
receive,/As far as your Ability gives Leave./Nothing can be 
more barbarously rude,/Than a vile Temper of Ingratitude./ 
Reason refin’d, and to Perfection brought,/By wise Philosophy, 
and serious Thought, /Supports the Soul beneath the pond’rous 
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Weight/Of angry Stars and impropitious Fate:/Then is the 
Time she should exert her Power,/And make us practice what 
she taught before./Printed and sold by T. Green, in New- 


London. 
12 mo., pp. [24]. 


Under title 9 I present arguments which seem to m»* convincing that 
Stearns was the author of the earlier “Freebetter” almanacks, of which 
the issue for 1772 was the first. For textual evidence compare the list of 
contents of this almanack with that of Stearns’s ‘“‘North-American’s 
almanack” for 1771, and the following extracts from each: 


Srearns, 1771. 


Experienced Medicines, ex- 
tracted from Authors. 


* * 


Cough—Drink at going to Bed 
Brandy, Treacle and Sallad 
Oyl, or mix Butter and brown 
Sugar together, and take some 
at going to sleep. 

* 

Fainting—Drink the Tea or Dew 
of Mint. 


* * 
Head-ach—Drink often of the 
Tea or Rue, Sage or Betony. 
> 
Melancholy—Eat often of Cream 
Tartar mixed with Honey or 
Treacle. 


FREEBETTER, 1772. 
Experienced MEDICINES ex- 
tracted from Authors; shew- 
ing a natural and easy method 
of curing Diseases. 
7 * 


Cough—Drink at going to Bed 
Brandy, Treacle, and Salad 
Oyl. 


* 


Fainting—Drink the Decoction of 
Mint. 


* * 


Head-ach—Drink often the Tea 
of Rue, Bitony or Sage. 
Melancholy—Eat often of the 
Cream of Tartar mized with 
Honey or Treacle. 


In the preface to “Freebetter” for 1772 one finds this sentence: “If any 
Error should be discovered by the curious Part of my Readers, it is hoped 


” 


they will excuse it, 


and in Stearns’s ‘‘North-American’s calendar” for 
1773: “If any Error should be discovered in. . 


. any of my Calculations 


by the curious Part of my Readers, ’tis hoped they will excuse it.” The 
historical chronologies, which Stearns was fond of compiling, in these 
two almanacks show unmistakable signs of the same hand. 


5. The North-American’s/Calendar/and gentlemen and 
ladies diary,/being an/almanack/for the year of the christian 
wera/1773./Calculated for the meridian of Boston, N. England, 


lat. 42 d. 24 m. north./[Woodcut.] A projection of the twelve/ 
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signs of the zodiack./By Samuel Stearns./A student in the 
mathematicks and physick./Boston:/printed and sold by 
Edes & Gill, and T. & J. Fleet./Price 2s. 8d, per dozen, and six 
coppers single. 

12mo., pp. [24]. 

Three cuts engraved by Paul Revere, according to his MS. Day-Books. 


6. Freebetter’s/New-England/Almanack,/for the year of 
our Lord Christ/1773;/being the first year after bissextile, 
or leap year./Calculated for the meridian of New-London,/ 
in Connecticut, lat. 41 deg. 25 min. north./The frontispiece 
represents an eclipse of the moon;.../ ... /[Figure.] New- 
London:/printed and sold at the Printing-Office. 

12mo., pp. [24]. 


7. The Massachusetts Gazette: and the Boston weekly 
news-letter. [Published by Richard Draper.] Boston. 4 Feb., 
1773 (no. 3618), supplement: Letter ‘“‘To Mr. Samuel Stearns, 
student in mathematicks and physic,” by “‘Nauticus,” New- 
buryport, 29 Jan., 1773. 11 March, 1773 (no. 3623), Supple- 
ment: Reply to “Mr. Nauticus” by Samuel Stearns, Paxton, 
15 Feb., 1773. 

Folio. 

Mass. Hist. Soc. A.A.S. has the supplement for 11 March. 

This correspondence relates to the method employed in “The North- 


American’s Calendar” for 1773 for computing the sun’s rising and setting. 
Stearns continued the discussion in his almanack for 1774. 


8. The North-American’s/Almanack,/and gentlemen’s and 
ladie’s diary,/for the year of our Lord Christ, /1774./Being the 
second year after bissextile or leap year./And 14* year of the 
reign of King George the Third./Calculated for the meridian of 
Boston, in New-England/lat. 43 deg. 25 min. north./[Woodcut!] 
By Samuel Stearns,/a student in the mathematicks and 
physick./Boston: printed and sold by/Edes and Gill, and 
T. and J. Fleet. 

12mo., pp. [24]. 

The astronomical representation of the Globe, on the title-page, was 
engraved by Paul Revere. 9 Sept., 1773: ‘““Mess™ Edes & Gill Dr. To 


Engraving a leading Plate for Sterns’s Almanac 0-18-0” (Paul Revere’s 
MS. Day-Books).' 


1For information regarding the cuts engraved by Revere for Stearns’s almanacs I am 
indebted to Mr. C. 8. Brigham, Director of the Amer. Antiq. Soc. 
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9. Freebetter’s/Connecticut/Almanack,/for the year of our 
Lord Christ/1774;/ being the second after bissextile or leap 
year,/and the XIVth year of the/reign of King/George III./ 
Calculated for the meridian of New-London, in lat. 41 deg. 25 
min./north, and 4 hours 45 min. west of the Royal Observatory 
at Greenwich./Containing, (besides what is usual in alma- 
nacks,) a great variety of useful/and entertaining pieces, in 
prose and verse—select sentences—useful/maxims, and good 
cautions; with a curious cut of his M—~y’s wig./The second 
edition./[Woodcut] [Ten lines of verse as in no. 10.] New- 
London: printed and sold by T. Green. 


12mo., pp. [24]. 

Hitherto the ‘‘Freebetter” series from the beginning has been attributed 
to Nathan Daboll, who after a few years became the permanent author, 
or to Daboll and Clark Elliott in succession. To explain my conviction 
that Dr. Stearns was the author of the earlier issues of this famous al- 
manack, it will be necessary to give a brief account of some other 
almanacks printed by Timothy Green, at this time the proprietor of 
the New London press. 

In 1767 Clark Elliott, a mathematician and instrument-maker of New 
London, entered into competition with the local reprint of the popular 
“Ames” with an original “Connecticut Almanack.” Issuing a second, with 
the same title, the year following, he was so unfortunate as to make an 
error in calculating an eclipse. Poor Elliott’s blunder doubtless raised 
unfavourable comment in proportion to the popular belief in the “philo- 
math’s” occult knowledge. Green found a plausible excuse for declining 
his calculations for 1769, but published a third almanack by Elliott for 
1770, which the author prefaced with an elaborate explanation of his 
mistake. This was the last almanack which bore Elliott’s name. 

Two years later Green printed a “Connecticut Almanack” for 1772, 
by “Edmund Freebetter, Student in Physic and Astronomy.”’ It would 
be natural enough for the public to believe the mysterious “‘Freebetter” 
identical with the fallen oracle Elliott, and such a belief has passed into 
history. But there is no evidence that either Elliott, although a grandson 
of Dr. John Clark (3d), a famous Boston physician, or Nathan Daboll, of 
Groton, Conn., a schoolmaster and author of an arithmetic, ever studied 
“physic.” On the other hand, Stearns, who asserts that he had calculated 
an almanack or almanacks for New London, was about this time entering 
upon the practice of medicine, and on the title-page of his acknowledged 
“North-American’s” for 1773 calls himself “A Student in the Mathema- 
ticks and Physic.” 

Daboll appeared as a suppliant for favor in 1773 with a “Connecticut 
almanack” under his own name, which he terms in the preface “the 
Beginning of my Labours.” Freebetter’s, it will be noted, for that year 
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is called the ““New-England Almanack,” and the kind reader is addressed 
quite in the Stearns manner: “After the Revolution of another Year”—a 
favorite expression of Stearns’s—“I again make my Appearance in 
Public, and return sincere Thanks for the kind Reception the Public was 
pleased to afford my former Publication of this kind . . . E. Freebetter.” 

In the Connecticut Gazette for 21 January 1774, the printer calls atten- 
tion to an error in the current “‘Freebetter” almanack which purchasers 
“are desired to correct with their Pen . . . agreeable to the Copy sent to 
the Press. The mentioning this,’’ he adds, “‘is but a Piece of Justice due 
from the Printer tothe Editor of that Almanack, whose Calculations, 
under a different Signature, have for several Years been greatly ap- 
proved of throughout New-England.” This again points to Stearns, who 
had published almanacks under his own name from 1770 on, whereas 
Elliott had published none since 1770 and Daboll none except for 1773. 

In 1774 “Freebetter’” had no rival in the local trade except “‘Ames”’; 
but the following year Daboll had a clear field with “Daboll’s New- 
England Almanack,” the plan of which, he says, “is similar to my other 
of 1773.” 

It was obviously good business for Green and Daboll to unite their in- 
terests in one almanack bearing the fortunate pseudonym of ‘‘Freebetter”; 
and this seems to have been brought about in “Freebetter’s New-England 
Almanack”’ for 1776, which has the following address to the reader: 


There is nothing that gives an Author greater Satisfaction than 
his Works being in Demand—The frequent Enquiry after my 
Almanack the last Year, cnd the great Sale of them the two preceding 
Years, hath given me real Satisfaction, and I am thereby induced 
to lay before the Public my third astronomical Production; which, 
as it hath cost me much Care and Pains in Compiling, I cannot 
but hope will meet with general Approbation.—But as nothing that 
I can say will recommend my own Performances to you, I desire 
you would be pleased to take them as some Men do their Wives, 
for better or for worse; some Men I say, for other some there are, 
who take them for better and they prove altogether worse; But this 
is a Digression, and if as beautiful, as true, I hope you will excuse 
your Humble Servant 

EDMUND FREEBETTER. 


The facetious twist at the end is quite unlike Stearns. If, as I suppose, 
the new “Freebetter’”’ was Nathan Daboll, the confused statements in 
this preface are explained. He alludes to “the frequent Enquiry after my 
Almanack the last Year,’’ meaning the “Freebetter,” of which, as we have 
seen, there was no issue for 1775; but in calling this his “third astronomical 
Production” he is counting the two almanacks published under his own 
names, for ’73 and ’75, not the three “Freebetters” by another author. 

Freebetter’s ‘‘“New-England Almanack” was continued till 1793, when 
Daboll’s name appeared on the title-page. The Connecticut Gazette for 
18 October, 1792, announced that “to Mr. Daboll, the Public have for 
many years been indebted for the correct Calcualtions of Freebetter’s 
Almanack.”’ 
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10. Freebetter’s/Connecticut /Almanack/for the year of our 
Lord Christ,/1774;/being the second after bissextile, or leap 
year/and the XIVth year of the reign of King/George IIId./ 
Calculated for the meridian of New-London, in lat-/itude 
41 degrees 25 minutes north, and 4 hours 45/minutes west of 
the Royal Observatory at Greenwich./Containing, /eclipses; 
spring tides; judgment of the weather; feasts/and fasts of the 
church; courts; sun and moon’s/rising and sitting; time of 
high water; roads,—&c—&ce—e. Also,/a great variety of 
useful and entertaining pieces, in prose/and verse—select 
sentences,—useful maxims,—and/good cautions./By Edmund 
Freebetter./In vain do grov’ling Mortals toil below,/In search 
of that which ’tis a curse to know./Go climb the Spheres, the 
rouling Planets Trace,/Observe the Stars, that keep their fixed 
Place;/The Comets mazy, varying Path pervade,/Whence it 
begins its round, and whence [where?] it staid; /Thence con- 
template a God, the first Great Cause, /Who made the Heav’ns, 
and gave all Nature Laws./Then grant this Truth’s enough 
for Man to know,/That God Almighty governs all below./ 
Sold by T. Green, in New London, and by Green &/Spooner 
in Norwich; wholesale and retail. 

12mo., pp. [24]. 


11. The North-American’s/Almanack,/and gentlemen and 
ladies diary,/for the year of our Lord Christ,/1775./Being the 
third year after bissextile or leap year,/and 15“ year of the 
reign of King George the Third./Calculated for the meridian of 
Boston, in New England,/ lat. 42 deg. 25 min. north./A geo- 
metrical construction of a lunar eclipse./[Figure.] By Samuel 
Stearns,/a student in the mathematicks and physick./Boston: 
printed and sold by/Edes and Gill, and T. and J. Fleet. 

12mo., pp.[24]. 


12. The North-American’s/Almanack,/and gentleman’s and 
lady’s diary,/for the year of our Lord Christ/1776./Being 
bissextile, or leap year,/and the 16th year of the reign of George 
the IIId./Calculated for the meridian of Boston in New Eng- 
land,/lat. 42 deg. 25 min. north./Containing,/the lunations, 
eclipses of the luminaries, spring/tides, judgment of the 
weather, feasts and fasts of the/church, Friends meetings, 
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courts in the four New-Eng-/land governments, rising, southing 
and setting of the/seven stars, sun and moon’s rising and 
setting, moon’s/place, time of high water morning and even- 
ing, clock/equations, public roads, and stages to put up at, an/ 
account of the battle of Lexington, description of a Tory,/ 
and a Whig, a bacchanal on the earth’s drinking healths, / 
receipt for the cure of the dysentery, a history shewing/how 
the charters in Old and New-England were taken/away in 
the reign of King Charles the IId. Directions/for preserving 
the health of the soldiers in the camp,/Sir Richard Rum’s 
advice to the soldiers, shewing the/good effects of spiritous 
liquors when they are used with/moderation, and their perni- 
cious effects when used to ex-/cess, with a cure for drunken- 
ness, &c. &c/By Samuel Stearns,/ student in physick and 
astronomy./Heaven is our guard, and innocence its care,/ 
Nor need the just the worst of dangers fear:/It pities the 
defenceless, poor man’s grief,/And sends him, when he calls, 
help and relief:/Its arm, the surest succour, and the best;/ 
Delivers and revenges the distress’d./Massachusetts-Bay :/ 
printed by I. Thomas, in Worcester; B. Edes, in/Watertown; 
and S. & E. Hall, in Cambridge./[Price 6 coppers single, and 
20 shillings the dozen.} 

12mo., pp. [24]. 

This was the first almanack published at Worcester, 10 Nov., 1775, 
Thomas’s Massachusetts Spy promises its appearance “next week,” and 
24 November it is advertised as “this day . . . published.” Similar an- 
nouncements of its publication appear about the same time in Edes’s 
Boston Gazette and Hall’s New-England Chronicle. The same printers 
severally issued Nathaniel Low’s “Astronomical Diary, or Almanack”’ 
for 1776, in which the “Account of the Commencement of Hostilities be- 
tween Great Britain and America” and the four pages of “Roads’’ are 
printed from the same types as in Stearns’s almanack; but the various 
newspaper notices show that “Stearns” preceded “Low” by about two 
months. 


13. The North-American/Almanack,/and gentleman’s and 
lady’s diary,/for the year of our Lord Christ,/1776./Being 
bissextile, or leap year,/and the 16th year of the reign of 
George the III./Calculated for the meridian of Boston in New- 
England,/lat. 42 deg. 25 min. north./Containing,/the luna- 
tions, eclipses of the luminaries, spring/tides, judgment of the 
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weather, feasts and fasts/of the church, Friends meetings, 
courts in the four/New-England governments, rising, southing 
and/setting of the seven stars, sun and moon’s rising/and 
setting, moon’s place, time of high water/morning and evening, 
clock equations, &c,/By Samuel Stearns, /student in physic and 
astronomy./{[Same verses as in the preceding item]. Boston:/ 
printed and sold/in Queen-Street. 


12mo.., pp. [16]. 

This almanac, the A.A.S. copy of which—perhaps unique—was pur- 
chased in London with other almanacs by the late Dr. C. L. Nichols, was 
undoubtedly printed in Boston during the siege. I have identified no other 
Queen Street' imprint of that period—from 19 April, 1775, to 17 March, 
1776—except “‘A List of the Names of the Provincials who were Killed 
and Wounded in the Late Engagement with his Majesty’s Troops at 
Concord” (Evans, ‘American Bibliography,” V, 14161), which we may 
assume to have been issued from the Edes & Gill press immediately after 
the event. Only a portion of Edes & Gill’s stock was removed by Benjamin 
Edes in his flight to Watertown, and his partner, John Gill, stayed in 
Boston throughout the British occupation. Thomas says, however, that 
he “remained recluse” and “did no business.” (“History of Printing in 
America,” 1874 ed., I, 137, 139). He was imprisoned by the British from 
4 August to 3 October. In the early part of 1775 Gill’s brother-in-law, 
Daniel Kneeland, was also doing an “inconsiderable’”’ business as a printer 
in Queen Street, in the part now Scollay Square. 


14. The North-American’s/Almanack,/for the year of our 
Lord, 1777./[Map of New York and vicinity]. By Samuel 
Stearns./State of Massachusetts-Bay,/Worcester: printed by 
Stearns and Bigelow. 


12mo., pp. [24]. 

There are variations in the title-page of this almanac, with this 
reference of “P. 3d’”’ on the map corrected to “P. 4th.” 

The verses heading the January calendar appear for the same month 
in the “‘Freebetter” almanac for 1773, printed at New London: 

Thick gatherings the gloomy clouds now make, 
And down from them the Snow descends in flakes, 
The keen North-Westers from the mountains blow, 
Whil’st the ground lies all buried in Snow; 

Upon the Seas the gallant Ships are tost 

And many of them in the storms are lost. 

The publishers of this almanac, William Stearns and Daniel Bigelow, 
were “two gentlemen of the bar” to whom Isaiah Thomas leased his 
Worcester press in 1776 for one year. (See “History of Printing in Ameri- 
ca,” 1874 ed., I, 181; II, 77). 


1After the siege renamed Court Street. 
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15. Another issue of the same. 

This is evidently a second issue, as the title-page has the correction 
noted above. In contents it is identical with the preceding item, with the 
exception of the poetical selections, heading the calendar pages, which 
differ throughout. In place of harmless descriptive passages the reader is 
offered for the last three months of the year the following stanzas, which, 
whatever their patriotic appeal, hardly reflect the political opinions of 
Dr. Samuel Stearns. 


“A Warrant of Removal of Arbitrary Power. 


Hence to some hideous gloomy isles, 
Where chearful daylight never smiles, 
Tyrant, from F MEN, haste to slavish Rome. 
There by dim tapers livid light 
At the still solemn hours of night, 
In pensive Musings walk o’er many a silent tomb. 


Thy clanking chains, thy crimson steel, 

Thy venom’d darts and barbarous wheel, 
Malignant fiend, bear from this land away. 

Nor dare in bondage-fetters bind, 

One active freeborn generous mind, 
That strives to spring indignant from thy sway. 


With barbarous mind like savage beasts, 
Thou snatchest infants from the breast, 
Regardless of the frantic mother’s woes. 
Thou led’st the cruel Hessian sons, 
To murderous acts on inn’cent ones, 
Therefore avaunt! be gone to shades below!” 


By reason doubtless of Stearns’s unpopularity, as a Tory, the publishers 
placed on the market a belated “North-American’s Almanack” by Isaac 
Warren, the title-page of which reads: 


The North American’s/Almanack,/ for the year of our Lord 
Christ,/1777/Being the first after bissextile or lea: year/and 
the second of the independency /of/North-America/Calculated 
for lat. 41 deg. 25 min. north./Fitted to the meridian of Boston. / 
Containing/eclipses; aspects; astrological predictions of the/ 
weather; sun and moons rising and setting; moons/place; time of 
high water; public roads, &c./Also,/many = entertaining, 
instructive and very/important!/By Isaac Warren./Student in 
astronomy./Our time consumes like smoke and posts away,/ 
Nor can we treasure up a Month or Day,/The sand within the 
transitory Glass,/Doth haste, and so our silent minutes pass;/ 
Year after Year, we do consume away,/Until our debt to nature 
do we pay./Worcester:/printed and sold by W. Stearns, and 
D. Bigelow, also to be sold by the/author in Lancaster at 
3s6 per dozen, and 8 coppers single. 


The last eight pages of this almanac are made up from the same sheets 
as the issues bearing Stearns’s name, but the astronomical part is different. 
There are resemblances, apparently of no particular significance, 
between some issues of the “‘North-American’s Almanac” and the 
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“Freebetter” almanack for 1777 (of which there are two editions printed 
respectively at New London and Hartford). “Freebetter’s’’ for ’77 con- 
tains the characters of the “Antient Whigs” and the “Antient Tories’’ 
published in Stearns’s ““North-American’s” for ’76. The title -page of the 
Hartford “Freebetter” bears a “view of the Present Seat of War at and 
near New York,’ similar to that in all editions of the 1777 ‘‘North- 
American’s,”’ and in Isaac Warren’s almanac for 1777 the verses on the 
calendar page for January are the same as in “Freebetter’s” for the same 
year. 

16. The Universal/Kalendar,/comprehending the/land- 
man’s and seaman’s/almanac,/for 1783./A geometrical con- 
struction of a lunar eclipse./{Figure]. Calculated for the lati- 
tude and longitude of the/city of New-York./By Samuel 
Stearns, /professor of the mathematics and physic. 

12mo., pp. [64]. 

L. I. Hist. Soc. The A.A.S. copy lacks the last 20 leaves. This 
almanac was undoubtedly printed by Hugh Gaine. 

“I... have not heard of any Astronomer that ever attempted to cal- 
culate and publish a Nautical Almanac. in that quarter, but myself; 
and I only undertook the task once. The greatness of the work, and the 
commotions that existed on account of the war, obliged me to discontinue 
it.”—“‘The American Oracle,’’ pp. 44—45. 


17. The/Universal/Kalendar, and the/North-American’s/ 
almanack, for the year of our Lord Christ,/1784:/being bis- 
sextile or leap year./Containing, / (besides the usual astronomi- 
cal calculations) the most excellent and comprehen-/sive 
tide tables, ever published/in North-America—observable/ 
days—physical receipts—re-/markable events—and an ac-/ 
count of the times the battles/have happened in the late war;/ 
with many other things, very/useful and entertaining./ 
Calculated for the latitude and longitude/of the City of 
New-York./By William Slygood, Gent./Student in physic and 
astronomy. 


12mo., pp. [24]. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. 

“He [Hugh Gaine] . . . struck off . . . in 1784 the ‘Universal Kalender 
and the North American Almanack,’ written by the Tory, Samuel Stearns, 
but printed under the nom de plume of ‘William Slygood’.” (Paul Leicester 
Ford, ‘‘The Journals of Hugh Gaine, Printer,’’ 1902, I, 33). 


18. Dr. Stearns’s/Petition/to his Excellency the/Gov- 


1Low’s astronomical Diary for 1777 also has this map. 
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ernour,/and the Honourable/Council:/exhibiting/the troubles 
he has met with, by reason of /the appearance of false evidence / 
against him./Presented to the members of the/Honourable/ 
General Court,/of the/Commonwealth of Massachusetts, /for 
their information./Printed at Worcester, Massachusetts,/by 
Isaiah Thomas./MDCCLXXXV. 

12mo., pp. 12. 

In a copy belonging to the late Dr. C. L. Nichols a letter recommending 
this petition to members of the General Court, printed verso of title-page, 
has the autograph of “O. Holman” and “W. Shaw.” 


19. An Astronomical/Diary,/{?or]/Almanack,/for the year 
of our Lord Christ /1786,/being the second after bissextile, or 
leap year,/wherein are contained,/the eclipses of the lumi- 
naries, moon’s place/ and age, sun and moon’s rising and 
setting,/moon’s apogee and perigee, equation of time,/feasts 
and fasts of the church, time of high/water, &c.&c./And a 
variety of other matter,/useful and entertaining, /Calculated 
for the meridian of the City of Saint/John, in the Province 
of New Brunswick;/but will serve, without sensible error, for 
any/part of said Province./By Julius Scaliger, Jun./City of 
St. John:/ printed by Christopher Sower,/printer to His 
Majesty. 

12mo., pp. [36]. 

Free Pub. Lib., St. John, N. B. 

Christopher Sower, 3d, of Germantown, Pa., was the son and grandson 
of noted printers of the same name. He was a Loyalist, and “went to 
New York with the British army, and sometime after embarked in a ship 
of war for England. He returned to New York, where he remained till the 
war was ended. He visited England again; after remaining there two years, 
he went with his family to New Brunswick, and there published The 
Royal Gazette.”* He died 3 July, 1799, while on a visit to Baltimore, Md. 

In an address to the public prefixed to this almanack he says: “The 
Printer on his arrival in this province, being informed that an Astronomi- 
cal Diary or Almanack for the year 1786, was in great request, and altho’ 
late in the season, and very sensible that such a calculation would at this 
time be attended with great expence, yet he ventured ... And... he 
intends (if this his first attempt meets with sufficient encouragement) to 
print another Almanack for the year 1787.” Stearns’s own statements 
regarding his calculations for New Brunswick at this period, and the strong 


1Thomas’s History of Printing in America, 1874 ed., I, 284. The year of Sower’s death, 
1799, is there misprinted “1777."" Thomas's account of the Sowers (I, 270-363) is of great 
value. See also “William MacCulloch’s Additions to Thomas's History of Printing,” in 
Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., Apr. 1921, passim, and Sabine’s Loyalists of the American 
Revolution,”’ II, 322-323. 
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resemblance between a list of “Remarkable Events” in this almanack and 
a similar chronology in that published under his own name for 1788 at 
Boston, furnish sufficient evidence of his authorship. It is obvious that 
Sower was under the necessity of sending for his copy to Worcester, 
where Stearns was confined in jail. Presumably they had become ac- 
quainted while both were refugees at New York. 


20. Thomas’s/Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode-/Island, 
New-Hampshire & Vermont/Almanack,/with an ephemeris, 
for the year of our Lord/1786:/ and tenth of the independence 
of America,/from creation according to the Scriptures, 5748./ 
Fitted to the latitude and longitude of the town of Boston, but/ 
will serve without essential variation for the adjacent states. / 
Containing, besides the more than usual astronomical calcula-/ 
tions, the Bill of Rights of Massachusetts; the celebrated/ 
Sermon on Malt, and/many matters curious, useful & enter- 
taining./[Vignette]. The lofty Pillars of the Sky,/And spacious 
Concave rais’d on high./Spangled with Stars, a shining Frame,/ 
Their Great ORIGINAL proclaim./Printed at Worcester, by 
Isaiah Thomas./[Price 40s. per gross. 4s. per dozen. Six-pence 
single.] 

12mo., pp. [44]. 

In his brief autobiography Robert B. Thomas tells of his effort to 
obtain instruction in almanack-making from “Dr. 8S. Sternes, who, for 
many years calculated Isaiah Thomas’s Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire and Vermont Almanack.”' Stearns’s own state- 
ment is less sweeping: his “productions,” he says, “for a number of 
years ... were published by Mr. ISAIAH THOMAS, in Worcester, under 
his own name.’’? My attempt here to determine the particular years for 
which Stearns furnished the calculations for Thomas’s Almanack is based 
in part on the letters of certain persons to Mr. Thomas, preserved in the 


manuscript collection of the Amer. Antiq. Soc. 
In the preface to the seventh? number, for 1784, those “Readers, who 


The (Old) Farmer’s Almanack” for 1835. 
“Recommendation” prefixed to Asa Houghton’s ‘“‘Almanac”’ for 1802. 


*The previous numbers of the series are ‘‘Thomas’s New-England Almanack”’ for 1775, 
by “Philomathes” (Boston); ““Thomas’s Massachusetts, New-Hampshire, and Connecti- 
cut Almanack” for 1779 and 1780, by “‘Philomathes” (Worcester); the same for 1781, 
preface signed ‘‘Philomathes” (Worcester); and ‘“Thomas’s Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode-Island, New-Hampshire and Vermont Almanack” for 1782 and 1783, prefaces 
signed “Philomathes’”’ (Worcester). Thomas had also printed “The Massachusetts 
Calendar” for 1774, by Ezra Gleason (Boston). ‘‘Philomathes’’ must be considered the 
pseudonym of Thomas, as editor, rather than that of any particular author. Dr. Nichols, 
in his “Notes on the Almanacs of Massachusetts,” ascribes all the earlier ‘“Thomas’s” 
almanacs to Benjamin West, and Mr. Evans, whose notes on the matter, it must be 
confessed, make confusion worse confounded, to Ezra Gleason. There seems, at any rate, 
to be no proof of West’s employment by Thomas prior to the issue for 1784. 
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were formerly pleased with the accuracy, &c. of Bickerstaff’s Boston 
Almanack” are informed “that the same person who calculated them has also 
calculated this.”” The reference is to Dr. Benjamin West, of Providence. 
This was the first of Thomas’s almanacks' which contained an ephemeris. 

In sending copy for the “Almanack”’ for 1785 (13 August, 1784) West 
expressed the hope that Mr. Thomas “would enlarge the price from last 
Year, otherwise I shall be bro’t to the necessity of dropping my Calcula- 
tions, for it must be a miserable business that won’t support itself, which 
is the case in my Calculations.” The following year (18 July, 1785) he 
wrote: “I have met with so many unexpected avocations, that I was first 
obliged to defer my Calculations till it is too late to complete them with 
sufficient accuracy; besides being much unwel this summer, and being 
obliged to lie by sometimes, I have been in daily expectation of going a 
Journey to Baltimore, in the State of Maryland. I should have notified 
you of this long before, but it seemed to carry an impropriety to give you a 
Negative answer before I knew you depended on a Copy. Should I again 
commence my Calculation, will give you early Notice that you may have a 
Copy if it suits you...” 

In view of this virtual refusal of further assistance from West, we may 
believe that Thomas turned at once to Stearns, with whom he was well 
acquainted, and who was now close at hand in the jail at Worcester. 
Thomas had published Stearns’s ““North-American’s Almanack’”’ for 1776, 
and at this very period printed for the unhappy mathematician various 
petitions intended to bring about his release from prison. 

“Thomas’s” for 1786 came and promptly (as may be seen from the 
announcement in The Worcester Magazine) in the fourth week in October. 
Various changes from the “Almanack”’ for 1785 are noticeable. ‘“Philo- 
mathes” makes his appearance in the preface for the last time. “My 
former Almanacks,” observes that mythical personage, “having met with 
acceptance, has induced me this year to make greater exertions than usual; 
I have given more astronomical calculations, &c. for each month than can be 
contained in one page, and therefore have put them into two.”” The ephemeris, 
instead of appearing on a page by itself, is this year given month by 
month on the calendar pages, & device which was followed until 1791. 

Nathaniel Low, the Boston astronomer, in his “Astronomical Diary” 
for 1786, had predicted a small eclipse of the sun on the 20th of December. 
The following letter from Stearns to Thomas is in the Thomas Corre- 
spondence in the American Antiquarian Society. 

Sr: 

You need not Stop your Press one Moment, for you may Rely 
upon it, that there will be no Eclipse in December 1786. I have 
made a Very Critical Examination: Dr. Low has made Such 
Mistakes before. 

I am, St your, &e. 


Mr’ Thomas. Sam! Stearns. 
Worcester 25th Oct. 1785. 


1That is, of the series proper; but ‘““The Massachusetts Calendar” for 1772 and 1774, 
which, as before stated, were printed by Thomas, have ephemerides for each month like 
those in Thomas's Almanack from 1786 to 1789. 
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21. A/petition/for a contribution in order to relieve a dis- 
tressed prisoner./To 

Broadside, 12 and % x 8 in., doubtless printed at Isaiah Thomas’s 
press at Worcester. 

The names printed at the end of this petition are George Dana, Jona- 
than Richmond, and Samuel Newton. The copy before me is addressed 
in Stearns’s hand to ‘“‘the Rev. M‘ [Peter] Whitney and his Church and 
Congregation at Northborough,” and dated June 24, 1786. A copy ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Joseph Lyman, of Hatfield, is in the A.A.S. Library. 

22. A Short/History/of the treatment that/Dr. Samuel 
Stearns/hath met with in/|the Commonwealth of]/Massa- 
chusetts,/since the commencement of hostilities between/ 
Great-Britain/and her/Colonies./Exhibiting/the troubles he 
has met with, by reason of/his loyalty, and the appearance of 
false evi-/dence against him./Ejus enemici persecuti sunt 
illum sine causa./Quum autem persequentur vos in ea urbe, 
fu-/gite in aliam./Printed in the year MDCCLXXXVI. 

12mo., pp. 24. 

The words in brackets were inserted by Stearns with a pen in the copies 
which he distributed. In the A.A.S. copy the words “At I. Thomas’s 
Office” are added in Mr. Thomas’s writing at the foot of the title-page. 

Items 18, 21, and 22 were printed and circulated with the object of 
bringing about Stearns’s release from jail. All three are evidently from his 
own pen. 

23. The/Universal Calendar,/and the/North-American/ 
almanack,/for the year of the creation, according to/sacred 
writ, 5749./And of the christian wra,/1787:/being the 3d year 
after bissextile or leap-year, and the 11th of the independence 
of America./Containing, (besides the usual astronomical 
calculations) a variety of/things that are very useful and 
entertaining./Fitted to the latitude and longitude of the town 
of Boston,/in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; but will 
serve with-/out a sensible variation for the adjacent states./ 
By Samuel Stearns./Boston:/printed and sold by Edmund 
Freeman, at his office/north side of the State-House. 

12mo., pp. [24]. 

24. Thomas’s/Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode-/ 
Island, New-Hampshire & Vermont/Almanack,/with an 
ephemeris, for the year of our Lord/1787:/and eleventh of the 
independence of America,/from creation according to the 
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Scriptures, 5749./Fitted to the latitude and longitude of the 
town of Boston, but/will serve without essential variation for 
the adjacent states./Containing, besides the more than usual 
astronomical calcula-/tions, a larger quantity and greater 
variety, than are to be/found in any other almanack,/of 
matters curious, useful and entertaining./[Vignette]. The 
Worlds that roll above, proclaim/The Parent GOD from whom 
they came;/And Night to Night, and Day to Day,/Proclaim 
his universal sway!/Printed at Worcester, by Isaiah Thomas./ 
[Price 40s. per gross. 4s. per dozen. Six-pence single.| 

12mo., pp. [48]. 

A second edition was issued. 

25. The/Universal Calendar,/and the North-American’s/ 
almanack,/ for the year of the creation, according to/sacred 
writ, 5750;/ and of the christian «ra,/1788,/being bissextile 
or leap year,/and the 12th of the independence of America./ 
Fitted to the latitude and longitude of the town of/Boston, in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts;/but will serve without 
any essential variation, for the/adjacent states./Containing, / 
astronomical calculations; observable days; remark-/able 
events; the number of the inhabitants of the world;/the 
divisions of North-America, exhibiting the lengths and/ 
breadths of the governments, with the number of their inhabi- 
tants; and the latitudes and longitudes of the/capital towns and 
cities, with their bearings and distances/from Philadelphia; 
also, chronological tables, with re-/markable events, and an 
account of the times the battles/have happened in the late 
war; with other things useful/and entertaining./By Samuel 
Stearns, Philom./Boston: printed by Edes and Son./N°. 49, 
Marlborough-Street. 

12mo., pp. [24]. 


26. The/Universal Calendar,/ and the/North American/ 
almanack,/ for the year of the creation, according to sa-/cred 
writ, 5750./And of the christian #xra,/1788./Being bissextile 
or leap year,/and the 12th year of the independence of/Ver- 
mont and the United States./Containing,/(besides more than 
usual astronomical calcu/lations) a great variety of instructive 
and en/tertaining matter./Fitted to the latitude of 43 deg. 
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north, and/the longitude of the State of Vermont./By Samuel 
Stearns,/professor of the mathematics, natural phi-/losophy 
and physic./ [Printed at Be]nnington, Vermo[nt, by/Haswelll 
& [Russell]. 

12,mo. pp. [24]. 

This almanac, the only known copy, the title-page of which is somewhat 


frayed, was purchased by me many years ago in Dummerston, Vt. It is 
now in the Lib. of the Amer. Antiq. Soc. 


27. Thomas’s/Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode-/ 
Island, New-Hampshire & Vermont/Almanack,/ with an 
ephemeris, for the year of our Lord/1788:/being bessextile or 
leap year, and twelfth/of the independence of America. /From 
creation according to the Scriptures, 5750./Fitted to the lati- 
tude and longitude of the town of Boston, but/will serve 
without essential variation for the adjacent states./Containing 
besides the more than usual astronomical calcula-/tions, a 
larger quantity and greater variety, than are to be/found in 
any other almanack,/of matters curious, useful and entertain- 
ing./| Vignette]. FATHER of Heaven and Earth, this Change 
is thine!/By Thee the Seasons in Gradations roll;/Thou great 
Omniscient Ruler of the World-/Thou Alpha and Omega of the 
whole./Printed at Worcester, by Isaiah Thomas./{Price 40s. 
per gross. 4s. per dozen. Six pence single.| 


12mo., pp. [48]. 

This closely follows the method of Thomas’s Almanack for the two 
preceding years. The following extracts from the “Concise Calendar for 
young Farmers and Gardeners” in this almanack and “The farmer and 
gardener’s calendar” in Stearns’s “American Oracle’ show a common 
origin: 


Thomas’s Almanack for 1788. 
(February) 

“This month be sure to prune 
your fruit and other trees. If the 
snow is off the ground and there 
should be a spell of moderate 
weather, the ground which you 
prepared for peas in October you 
may now sow. Now get your 
tools in order for spring work 
while you have leisure . . . Look 
over your seeds of various kinds, 
and see that none of them are 


“American Oracle’’ (1791) 
“FEBRUARY. 


1. PRUNE your orchards and 
forests. 

2. Sow pease, if the weather 
will permit. 

3. Get your tools ready to do 
your spring work. 

4. Look over your garden- 
seeds, and see that they are not 
injured by the moisture, or by 
the frost. 

5. Cut timber for building in 


‘Reprinted in ‘“Thomas’s Almanack”’ for 1798, 1799 and 1802. 
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suffering through want of care. . 
This is also a good month for 
cutting timber, if you neglected 
it last month, be sure and do it 
this. When you have done with 
sleds, sleighs, &c. for this season 
put them carefully by, with their 
tackling for another.” 
* 


(December) 


“As very little can be done 
this month either in fields or 
gardens, visit your barns often. 
Thrash out your grain if neg- 
lected last month. Break and 
dress your flax. Repair grind, 
and put your tools in order while 
you med leisure. Kill your hogs 
and fat cattle . . . look after your 
bees and feed them if they need 
it ... Prepare a few useful books 
to instruct and amuse you, dur- 


the old of the moon, if you did 
not cut enough last month. 

6. When the snow is gone, put 
your sleighs and sleds, with their 
tackling, into a dry and tight 
place, to prevent their being 
damaged by rain. 


* * * 


DECEMBER. 


1. Take good care of your 
cattle. 

2. Thresh out your grain. 

3. Break and swingle your flax. 

4. Grind your tools, and keep 
them in good order for use. 

5. Kill your hogs and fat 
cattle. 

* * 

7. Feed your bees, if they 
have not laid up honey enough 
to live upon. 


ing long evenings. . . Farewell.’’ 8. In long evenings, read 
Theology, Geography, History, 
and the American Oracle, if you 
please.—Farewel! May peace 
and prosperity crown your 
labours! Amen.’ 

28. The Universal/Calendar,/and the North-American/ 
almanack,/for the year of the creation according to the 
Scriptures, /5751:/ and of the christian wra,/1789:/being the 
first year after bissextile, or leap year;/and the 13th of the 
independence of America./Containing/ astronomical calcula- 
tions, and many other/things useful and entertaining./Fitted 
to the latitude and longitude of the town of/Boston, in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts;/ but will serve without any 
essential variation for the/adjacent governments./By Samuel 
Stearns,/professor of the mathematics, natural philosophy & 
physic./Boston:/printed by Edes & Son,/N° 7, State Street. 


12mo., pp. [24]. 


29. The/Universal Calendar,/and the/North American/ 
almanack,/for the year of the creation, according to sacred/ 
writ, 5751./And of the christian «xra,/1789./Being the first 
year after bissextile or leap year, and the/thirteenth of the 
independence of / Vermont, and the United States. /Containing/ 
more than usual astronomical cal-/culations, and a great 
variety of useful/and entertaining matter./Calculated,/for 
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the latitude of 43 degrees north, and the longitude/of the State 
of Vermont./By Samuel Stearns,/professor of the mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy and/physic./Time flies away! New 
States and Kingdom’s rise:/Happy the realm whose rulers, 
truly wise,/Preserve Religion and true Liberty,/And keep 
their country from oppression free;/O may Vermont rise on the 
wings of fame,/And do much honor to the Christian Name./ 
Printed at Bennington, Vermont,/by Haswell & Russell. 
12mo., pp. [24]. 


30. Thomas’s/Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode-Island, 
Newhampshire & Vermont/Almanack,/with an ephemeris, for 
the year of our Lord/1789:/being the first year after bissextile, 
or leap/year, and thirteenth of the independ-/ence of America. / 
From creation, according to the Scriptures, 5751./Fitted to the 
latitude and longitude of the town of Boston, but/will serve 
without essential variation for the adjacent states. /Containing, 
beside the more than usual astronomical calcula-/tions, a larger 
quantity and greater variety, than are to be/found in any 
other almanack,/of matters curious, useful and entertaining. / 
[Vignette]. VIEW yon majestick concave of the sky!/Con- 
template well those glorious Orbs on high-/There Constella- 
tions shine and Comets blaze;/Each glittering world the 
Godhead’s pow’r displays./Printed at Worcester, by Isaiah 
Thomas./[Price 40s. per gross. 4s. per dozen. Six pence 
single.] 

12mo., pp. [48]. 

Two issues. In one, probably the earlier, the characteristic cuts at the 
head of the calendar pages, which make their first appearance in this 
number, are wrongly placed. There are other slight variations. Stearns 
wrote to Thomas from Brattleboro, 3 March, 1788: “I rec’ Your favour 
of the 18" Ultimo and thank You for the same:—I have not Rec* the 
2 Doz. of Almanacks . . .I have Calculated the Place of the New Planet 
according to your Request, and shall have a Copy of an Almanack Ready 
in Good Season if nothing Strange should happen; My acc* will be for- 
warded by some Convenient Opportunity.”’ 

The place of “‘the New Planet,” Herschel (Uranus), first appears in the 
ephemeris for this year. 


31. The Philadelphian Magazine. Jan—Nov., 1789. 


n.p. [Vol. II, London, 1789.] 8 vo., pp. 416[7]. 
Pp. 72-3 (March): “To the editor... Rules to be observed 
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in the treatment of low-spirited and hypocondriacal persons.’” 
Pp. 169-76 (May, supplement): ‘Astronomical communica- 
tions ”’ (comets; northern lights; letter to Stearns signed 
‘‘Philosophas”’ ; letter from Stearns to “‘Philosophas’’). P. 216 
(June): “The philosopher’s choice.” P. 230 (July): ‘“To the 
public” (on the aurora borealis). Pp. 231-2 (July): “An 
anecdote of Dr. Stearns.’”’ Pp. 268-9 (Aug.): ‘The epistle of 
Philadelphus.” Pp. 287-8(Aug.): ““The philosopher’s religion 
described.” Pp. 314-5 (Sept.): ““The second epistle of Phila- 
delphus.” Pp. 343-8 (Oct.): “To the atheists.”” P. 368 (Oct.): 
“Articles of domestic usefulness. No. I. To the cooks.” 


As none of the four copies of this volume which I have seen has a title- 
page, I assume that none was issued. Stearns appears to have been 
associated, for a time, with Elhanan Winchester, the Universalist, in the 
conduct of this magazine. 


32. The Boston Gazette, and the country journal, con- 
taining the latest occurrences, foreign and domestic. [Pub- 
lished by Benjamin Edes and Son]. Boston, 7 Sept., 1789 (no. 
1822): ‘“‘Astronomical communications” (reprinted from The 
Philadelphian Magazine, May, 1789.) 

Folio. 


33. The Universal/Calendar,/and Northamerican/alma- 
nack,/for the year of our Lord,/1790./And from the creation 
of the world, according to/Sacred writ, 5752./Being the second 
year after bissextile, or leap year;/and the 14th of the inde- 
pendence of the State of/Vermont and America./Containing 
the usual astronomical calculations/and a great variety of 
matter useful and entertaining. /Calculated for the latitude and 
longitude of the/State of Vermont./By Samuel Stearns,/ 
professor of the mathematics, natural philosophy, /and physic. / 
Father of Nature’s universal round,/At whose command the 
changing seasons roll, /Whose sovereign fiat gave the seas their 
bound,/Whose mighty power the ragine winds controul:/ 
Inspire our souls, oh! make us truly wise,/With the NEW 


1lf written by Stearns, as subject and style suggest, this was his first contribution 
to The Philadelphian Magazine. The prefatory letter to the editor is signed 
“Philanthropos.” Cf. “The Epistles of Philadelphus,” which have the signature 
“Philanthropus” in the Magazine and “Philanthropos” as reprinted in Stearns’s 
“American Oracle.” 
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YEAR may NEW DESIRES arise./Printed at Bennington, 
(Vermont) by/Haswell & Russell. 
12mo., pp. [24]. 


34. Thomas’s/Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode-/Island 
Newhampshire & Vermont/Almanack,/with an ephemeris, for 
the year of our Lord/1790:/being the second year after bis- 
sextile, or leap/year, and fourteenth of the independ-/ence of 
America./From creation, according to the Scriptures, 5752./ 
Fitted to the latitude and longitude of the town of Boston, but/ 
will serve without essential variation for the adjacent states./ 
Containing, besides the more than usual astronomical calcula-/ 
tions, a larger quantity and greater variety, than are to be/ 
found in any other almanack,/of matters curious, useful and 
entertaining./[Vignette!. THOU Sun, great source of heat and 
light,/Thou Moon, and all ye Stars of night,/To your great 
Maker’s glory roll,/And spread his name from pole to pole./ 
Printed at Worcester, by Isaiah Thomas./[Price 40s. per gross. 
4s. per dozen. Six pence single]. 

12mo., pp. [48]. 

In the summer of 1789, Mr. Thomas, no doubt uncertain about the 
arrival of Stearns’s copy from England, had made overtures to Daniel 
George of Portland, who replied as follows: 

In your letter you request me to inform you my price for the copy of an 
almanack on the plan of that which you inclosed to me: also my price for 
the sole right of the copy of one in my own name. I shall be happy, Sir, to 
oblige you in both these particulars. I will furnish you with both the copies 
for forty dollars . . . I would be understood to make this exception only to 
your plan, which is, to omit the ephemeris of the planets’ places, for I have 
not the necessary tables at present by me; but in the room of this, I will 
make ample compensation, by giving a table of the sun’s true place for 
every second day in the year. This will be of much more real use than 
the ephemeris. 

George’s letter was written 15 August, 1789. In the Spy of 20 October 
the “‘Almanack” is announced as “Now in the Press” and 5 Nov. as “This 
Day published.” The distinctive feature of this number is that, whilst the 
planet’s places every sixth day appear in the usual form, separate tables 
are given of the sun’s place every second day, an improvement that would 
hardly occur to George and Stearns independently. A reasonable e«plana- 
tion is that Thomas accepted George’s terms, although his idea of publish- 
ing another almanack bearing George’s name was no doubt given up; 
that meantime Stearns’s calculations came to hand; and that Thomas 
edited the copy for the press, using Stearns’s ephemeris and George’s 
solar tables. 

From 1791 to 1794 the “Almanack”’ has solar calculations for every 
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second day, but no ephemeris—although one is regularly announced on 
the title-page. For these years the sole author was undoubtedly Daniel 
George, who writes 15 June, 1790: “If you wish, Sir, that I should furnish 
you with an almanack, similar to that which you published last year 
(ephemeris only excepted) I would thank you to inform me, that it may 
be ready for you in season”; and, 8 July: “Your request with regard to the 
almanack shall be complied with . . . You tell me you wish to put the copy 
in the press by September: depend upon it, Sir, it shall be sent to your 
office in the course of the month of August: so that you need give yourself 
no further trouble concerning it”; and again, two years later (20 August, 
1792): “‘My almanack for the ensuing year is completed, and at your 
service, as soon as I can convey it to you without putting you to much 
expence.”’ 

Stearns’s unsuccessful efforts to retain his connexion with the publica- 
tion are shown in two sentences from a letter which he addressed to 
Mr. Thomas from New York, 16 September,' 1791, twelve days after his 
return from his long absence in England: “Can furnish you with a Copy 
for an Almaack in a few Days if you shall need one. Am sorry to hear 
my Copy did not arrive in Season last Year.” 

With the “Almanack” for 1795 ephemerides for each month were 
resumed. Whoever the author, there is no reason to think that it was 
either George who, as we have seen, entertained an especial dislike for 
that class of calculations, or Stearns, whose statement made in 1801— 
that “for a number of years” his productions were published by Mr. 
Thomas—seems to refer to matters long in the past. 


35. Dr. Stearns’s/Tour/from/London to Paris./Contain- 
ing,/a description of the Kingdom of France—the customs, / 
manners, polity, science, commerce, and agriculture of/the 
inhabitants—its ancient form of government,—and/the new— 
particulars concerning the Royal Family—/causes of the late 
Revolution—proceedihgs and decrees/of the National As- 
sembly—an account of the destruc-/tion of the Bastille, and 
of many dreadful commotions/which have happened in the 
nation—with a minute detail/of the late grand proceedings at 
the Champ de Mars.—/The whole interspersed with a variety 
of reflections,/humourous, moral, critical, and philosophical./ 
After which is delineated,/a new constitution:/with/a descrip- 
tion of the road to liberty./“Applicans animum meum ad dis- 
quirendum & ad explorandum Sapi-/entiam de omni eo quod 
fit sub caelis.” Sol./London, printed:/and sold by C. Dilly, 
in the Poultry./M DCC XC./Price 3s. sterling./ Entered 
at Stationers Hall. 

1This letter is misdated 16 June. 
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8vo., pp. 6, 132. 

Both D. L. Mansfield (“History of Dummerston”’) and Ledyard Bill 
(“History of Paxton’’) attributed to Stearns another ‘“Tour’—Elkanah 
Watson’s “Tour in Holland in MDCCLXXXIV, by an American” (which 
Isaiah Thomas brought out at Worcester in 1790) and, carrying out this 
error, assigned to Stearns some of Watson’s personal adventures. Watson’s 
book is also incorrectly attributed to Stearns by H. S. Nourse (“A Bibliog- 
raphy of Lancastriana,”’ 39). 


36. Columbian Centinel. [Published by Benjamin Russell]. 
Boston. 27 November, 1790 (no. 698): “Comets.” 

Folio. 

“An American Astronomical Gentleman now in Europe, has wrote 
his correspondent in Boston, that the celebrated Dr. Herschell informed 
him that a Comet made its appearance on the evening of the 7th of Jan., 
1790, but not visible to the naked eye; and that it was discovered in 
France about the same time, which wes agreeably to the prediction made 
of its appearance. Its running near the sun was said to be the probable 
cause of its preventing its visibility to the naked eye.’”” 


37. The Universal/Calendar,/and North-American/ 
almanack,/for the year of our Lord/1791./And of the creation, 
according to the Scriptures,/5753:/being the third year after 
bissextile, or leap year:/and the fifteenth of the independence 
of America./Containing,/the lunations, eclipses of the lumi- 
naries, sun/and moon’s rising and sitting, moon’s age and 
place,/moon’s southing, spring tides, time of high water,/ 
judgment of the weather, the rising, southing and/setting of 
the seven stars, feasts and fasts of the/church, Friends annual 
meeting, sitting of the courts,/public roads, the author’s 
philosophical contempla-/tions; with many other things that 
are useful and/entertaining./Calculated for the latitude and 
longitude of the town of/Boston, in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts/By Samuel Stearns,/professor of the mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy & physic./Boston:/printed by Edes 
& Son,/ No. 7, State-Street. 


12mo., pp. [28]. 
“This day published . . . Stearns’ much approved Universal Caldendar, 
and North-American Almanack .. .” Boston Gazette, 1 November, 1790. 


In the preface, dated at London, 2 June, 1790, the author writes: ‘““Two 
and Twenty Years have revolved since I first published Astronomical 
Calculations. . .”’ 


1See ante, p. 38. 
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38. The/Universal Calendar: /and/Northamerican/alma- 
nack,/for the year of our Lord/1791;/and from the creation of 
the world, accord-/ing to sacred writ, 5753./Being the third 
year after bissextile, or leap/year; and the 15th of the inde- 
pendence/of the state of Vermont and/America./Containing 
the usual astronomical calculations, together/with a variety of 
matter useful and entertaining./Calculated for the meridian of 
Vermont, /lat. 42°20’ n. long. 72°50’ w./By Samuel Stearns, / 
professor of the mathematics, natural philosophy, / and physic./ 
Seed time and harvest, while the earth remains,/And cold and heat 
its varying course maintains:/ ’Till day and night shall in their 
order cease,/ All nature’s DISCORD keeps all nature’s PEACE. / 
Printed at Bennington, by Anthony Haswell./Sold by him 
wholesale and retail. 

12mo., pp. [24]. 


39. An/Elegy/on the Death of/the Rev. John Wesley ;/who 
died at London, March 2, 1791./Composed by Samuel Stearns, 
LL.D. [Dated at London, March 7, 1791.] 

Broadside, 174% x 11 in. 

Reprinted in ‘““The American oracle”’ (1791), where Stearns meticulously 
alters “‘once’’ to “‘twice”’ in the lines: 


Sometimes he landed on the Irish shore, 

And many ple preached the Word before: 
To Scotland too he frequently did go, 

And once to Holland, with his friends also. . . 


40. An Account/of/the Late Wonderful/American Vision/ 
exhibiting/the judgments/that must shortly come to pass./ 
Also,/an account/of some remarkable/apparitions./And it 
shall come to pass in the last Days, saith God, I will pour/out 
my Spirit upon all Flesh: and your Sons and your Daughters/ 
shall prophesy; and your young Men shall see Visions, and 
your/old Men shall dream Dreams. Acts, II, 17./Then said 
he unto them, Nation shall rise against Nation, and King-/dom 
against Kingdom./And great Earthquakes shall be in divers 
Places, and Famines, and/Pestilences; and fearful Sights, and 
great Signs shall there be/from Heaven. Luke, XXI, 10, 11./ 
London:/Sold by Mr. Parsons, No. 21, Pater-Noster-Row. 
1791./([Price, sixpence.] 

8vo., pp. 6, 13. 
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At the end are announcements of ‘The American Oracle” and “Dr. 
Stearns’s Observations on Animal Magnetism,” and advertisements of 
“Dr. Stearns’s Tour from London to Paris,” ““Two Sermons,”’ by J. Scott, 
and bound volumes of “The Philadelphian Magazine.” Some of the 
matter contained in this pamphlet was used in ““The American Oracle”’: 


“And it came to pass in the second month and upon the 
evening of the twenty eighth day of the second month, that I 
= upon the bank of a river; and lo! a light shined round 
about. 

And a voice spake unto me, saying: ‘‘Nathaniel! Nathaniel!’’ 
and I answered and said, “here am I.’’—And the voice spake 
again, saying, ‘Come up hither, and I will shew thee the things 
that must shortly come to pass:’—Then I ascended, and there 
appeared a Man, clothed in white raiment! and behold a voice 
spake, saying, ““T'iake thy pen, and write the things that must 
ost come to pass, and send them to the inhabitants of the 
—— I wrote the words that the voice uttered .. ” 
(Pp. 1-2). 


41. Dr. Stearns’s/Tour/from/London to Paris./Contain- 
ing,/a description of the Kingdom of France.—The customs, / 
manners, polity, science, commerce, and agriculture of/the 
inhabitants—its ancient form of government,—and/the 
new—particulars concerning the Royal Family—/causes of 
the later Revolution—proceedings and decrees/of the National 
Assembly—an account of the destruc-/tion of the Bastille, and 
of many dreadful commotions/which have happened in the 
nation—with a minute detail/of the late grand proceedings at 
the Champ de Mars.—/The whole interspersed with a variety 
of reflections,/humourous, moral, critical, and philosophical. / 
After which is delineated,/a new constitution:/with/a de- 
scription of the road to liberty./“Applicans animum meum 
ad disquirendum & ad explorandum/‘Sapientiam de omni eo 
quod fit sub czlis.”’” Sol./Dublin:/printed by and for W. 
Sleater, No. 28, Dame-/street, and J. Rice, No. 5, College- 
green./M DCC XCI. 


12mo., pp. 4, 176. 
Boston Ath. 
This is a reprint of item 35. 


42. The/American Oracle./Comprehending/an account of 
recent discoveries/in the arts and sciences,/with/a variety of 
religious, political, physical,/and philosophical subjects,/ 
necessary to be known in all families, for the promotion of /their 
present felicity and future happiness./By the Honourable/ 
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Samuel Stearns, LL.D./and doctor of physic;/astronomer to 
His Majesty’s Provinces of Quebec,/and New Brunswic;/ 
also to the/Commonwealth of Massachusetts./and the State 
of Vermont, in America./Quam ampla sunt Opera tua, O 
Jehova! Quam ea omnia sapienter fecisti!/London: printed 
for, and sold by, J. Lackington, No. 46 and 47,/Chiswell- 
Street, Moorfields; and J. Parsons, No. 21,/Pater-Noster-Row, 
London. 1791./(Price 8s. 6d. in boards.]/[Entered at Sta- 
tioners Hall.] 


8vo., pp. 8, 627, 18. 

The preface is dated “London, June 15, 1781,” a misprint for 1791. This 
eccentric work contains some of Stearns’s contributions to The Philadel- 
phian Magazine, and other miscellaneous matter “intended to inform and 
improve those who think their time not unprofitably spent in its persual, 
and who stand in need of information.” 

* * 

“Philosophy, and the Liberal Arts and Sciences which have 
been nurtured by its progress and improvements, and has shone 
out with such remarkable splendor in these modern ages, have 
been the objects of his early and unremitting study. The 
practice of Physic, and the making of Astronomical Calculations, 
engaged his attention for upwards of twenty years, and in the 
course of his travels in England, Scotland, Ireland, France, 
and many parts of America, he has attended Lectures upon 
Physiology, Chymistry, ae Electricity, Optics, Astron- 
omy, and other Branches of Natural and Experimental Philos- 
ophy, has had a familiar acquaintance with the most ps saan 
Authors upon the Liberal and Mechanical Arts and Sciences, 
all of which have contributed to furnish him with the knowledge 
that is communicated to the Public through the medium of this 
Work, and enabled him to complete it in a manner that may 
render it productive of the good purpose for which it is intended; 
and although it is called The American Oracle, yet from the 
variety of subjects it comprehends, it will be found to be The 
Oracle of the World, because it contains a general account of the 
Universe.”’ (Preface). 


A seven-page review in the London “Critical Review” for September 
1791, concludes: ‘“The American Oracle is now to receive its final judgment 
from popular opinion; but, in the country, on a rainy day, we should 
think it an acquisition. Every one may find something to interest and 
instruct him; they may smile at the author’s simplicity, and laugh aloud 
at some of his representations.” 


43. The Mystery/of/Animal Magnetism/revealed to the 
world, /containing/philosophical reflections/on the publication 
of a pamphlet/entitled,/A true and genuine discovery of 
animal electricity and magnetism;/also,/an exhibition of the 
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advantages and disadvantages that may/arise in consequence 
of said publication./And/many other curious observations 
never before published./By Samuel Stearns, LL.D./and 
doctor of physic;/ astronomer to His Majesty’s Provinces of 
Quebec and New Brunswic; also to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts,/and the State of Vermont, in America./ 
Omnia probate, & quod bonum est tenete./London:/sold by 
Mr. Parsons, No. 21, Pater-Noster-Row. 1791.//Price two 
shillings]. 
8vo., pp. [4], 58, [5]. 


44, The/American Oracle./Comprehending/an/account of 
recent discoveries/in the arts and sciences,/with/a variety of 
religious, political, physical,/and philosophical subjects, / neces- 
sary to be known in all families, for the promotion of their, 
present felicity and future happiness./By the Honourable 
Samuel Stearns, L.L.D./and doctor of physic; astronomer to 
the Provinces of Quebec and/New-Brunswick; also to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts,/and the State of Vermont, 
in America./Quam ampla sunt Opera tua, O Jehova! Quem 
ea/Omnia sapienter fecisti!/ New-York;/printed for, and sold 
by Hodge and Campbell, Berry/and Rogers, and T. Allen. 
M. DCC. XCI./The copy right of this book is secured agree- 
able to the act of Congress./|Price two dollars in boards]. 

8vo., pp. [10], 627, 18. 

This volume consists of the sheets of the London edition with new 
title-page and preface (dated 12 September, 1791, at New York), and 
additional errata. On 8 September, 1791, four days after his return to 
this country, Stearns took out copyrights for “The American Dispensa- 
tory,” which was never published, and “The American Oracle.”” (See New 
York “Evening Post,” September 1791, passim). These were respectively 
the fourth and fifth copyrights entered in the New York District under 
the Federal copyright law of 31 May, 1790. The “Oracle’’ was savagely 
reviewed in “The Universal Asylum, and Columbian Magazine’”’ (Phila- 
delphia) for February, 1792. 

45. The Universal/Calendar,/and the North-American/ 
Almanack,/for the year of the christian wra,/1792./Being 
bissextile, or leap year; and the/sixteenth of the independence 
of America./Containing,/astronomical calculations,/and a 
variety of things/that are useful and entertaining./Fitted to 
the latitude and longitude of the town/of Boston, in the 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts./By the Honorable/Samuel 
Stearns, Esq. L.L.D./Boston:/printed and sold by B. Edes & 
Son./No. 7, State-Street. 

12mo., pp. [24]. 


46. Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
for the year 1792. Vol. I, Boston, 1792.' 8 vo., pp. [4], 288. 

Pp. 112-116 contain a paper headed: “The following particu- 
lars relating to Worcester, in the State of Massachusetts, were 
communicated, by Timothy Paine, William Young, Edward 
Bangs, Esqrs. and Dr. Samuel Stearns; to whom the Historical 
Society acknowledge themselves much obliged.” These 
“Particulars” were the basis for the account of Worcester in 
the Rev. Peter Whitney’s ‘History of the County of Worcester”’ 
(Worcester, 1793). 


47. The/Free Mason’s/ Calendar, /and / continental / al- 
manac;/for the year of our Lord/1793:/ containing, /astronom- 
ical calculations,—an account of/the ancient and honorable 
society of Free/Masons, with other things necessary for an/ 
almanac./By the Hon. Samuel Stearns, L.L.D./New-York:, 
printed and sold, wholesale and retail,/by Samuel Campbell, / 
N° 37 Hanover Square./The Copy right of this Calendar and 
Almanac is secured/according to Law. 

16mo., pp. [72]. 


48. An/Account/of the/Terrible Effects of the/Pestilential 
Infection/in the/City of Philadelphia./With an/elegy on the 
deaths of the people./Also/a song of praise and thanks-/ 
giving,/composed for those who have recovered, after having/ 
been smitten with that dreadful contagion./By the Honourable 
Samuel Stearns, J. U. D.?/Righteous art thou, O Lord, and up- 
right are/thy Judgments. Psal. CXIX. 137./But when God’s 
Judgments are abroad in the Earth, let the Inhabitants thereof 
learn/Righteousness./Providence:/printed for William Child, 
in Johnston. 


12mo., pp. [4], 8. 
The preface is dated 13 November, 1793. Probably printed by Carter 
and Wilkinson, publishers of “The Providence Gazette.”’ “(On November 


1Also, a page for page reprint, Boston, 1806. (Boston Pub. Lib.) 
2Juris Universi Doctor? 
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2d, [1793], John Carter formed a partnership in Printing, Bookselling and 
Stationery, with William Wilkinson, his successor as Postmaster, under 
the firm name of Carter and Wilkinson, and the Printing Office was re- 
moved to the new Bookstore and Post-Office, opposite the Market.” 
(Evans, “American Bibliography,” IX, 139). The following advertise- 
ment appears on the last page of this pamphlet: 


THE AMERICAN ORACLE, 
Written by the AUTHOR of this, 


Containing 


A great Variety of useful and ~_— Subjects, 
necessary to be known in all Families, may be had at 
the Post-Offices in Providence, Newport, and New- 
Haven; also of Mr. Samuel Campbell, in N ew-York, and 
of Mr. Dobson, in Philadelphia. 


Likewise 
The FREEMASON’s CALENDAR, for 1794, may 


be had at the Places already mentioned in Providence, 
Newport, and New-York.”’ 


No “Freemason’s Calendar” for 1794 appeared. 


49. The New-England/Farmer’s/Almanack,/for the year 
of our Lord Christ,/1794;/from the creation according to 
scripture, 5756./Being the second year after leap year, and 
the/18th of the independence of the United/American States. / 
Fitted to the latitude and longitude of the town of Bos-/ton, 
but will serve without essential variation for all the/New- 
England States./Containing/astronomical calculations, and a 
large variety of/other useful subjects—more than what are 
usually/contained in other almanacks./Calculated by the 
hon. Samuel Sternes, Esq./late calculator of Thomas’s much 
approved Almanack./Pracz, o’er the world thy wings expand, / 
And Science bless our fav’rite land./Printed at Springfield, 
Massachusetts,/by James R. Hutchings,/at his office, corner 
of Court-Alley. 

12mo., pp. [24]. 

This was Stearns’s last almanac. The publisher, James Reed Hutchins, 
established the newspaper, The Federal Spy at Springfield in 1792. 


50. An/Account/of the/Terrible Effects of the Pestilential 
Infection/in the/City of Philadelphia./With an/elegy on the 
deaths of the people./Also/a song of praise and Thanks- 
giveing [sic];/composedfor [sic] those who have recover(e]d, 
after having/been smitten with that dreadful contagion./ 
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By the Honourable/Samuel Stearns, J. U. D./ ... New-York:/ 
printed & sold at No. 80 Cherry Street, next doee/ to the corner 
of New-Slip./July 13, 1794. 


12mo., pp. 12. 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. Listed by Sabin, Part CX XXYV. A reprint of item 48. 


51. American Mercury. [Published by Elisha Babcock]. 
Hartford, Conn. 15 May, 1797 (Vol. XIII, no. 671): Medical 
communications. Extracted principally from Dr. Smith’s 
Medical Looking-Glass. Containing, I. A few observations 
on the rise and progress of medicine. II. On the theory and 
practice of physic in America. III. On the medical productions 
compiled by Dr. Stearns. IV. On the best method of spreading 
medical knowledge. 

Folio. 

52. The Providence Gazette. [Published by Carter and 
Wilkinson]. Providence, R. I. 8 July, 1797 (Vol. XXIV, no. 
1749): Letter “To the Medical Convention of the State of 
Connecticut,” signed ‘“‘Medicus,’”’ 26 June, 1797. 


Folio. 


53. [Circular letter, dated, in pen and ink, ‘‘State of Rhode 
Island, Jan 25“ 1798”, and continuing,] 


Sir 
YOUR being a Member of the Hon. the Gen. Assembly of this 


State, and our taking into our serious consideration, the great 
and important object of promoting the increase of medical 
Knowledge in this Country, must be our Apology for troubling 
you with this Letter. 


[Ete. Signed by the following physicians: Samuel Hudson and David 
Knight of Cranston, Seth Smith of Coventry, and Cyril Carpenter of 
Foster. This copy, belonging to the Rhode Island Historical Society, 


was addressed to “Mr. Allen’”’]. 
Broadside. 


54. [A copy of the petition of Doctors Hyde and Fitch, to 
the Hon. the General Assembly of Vermont. Praying for a 
medical lottery. Unto which are annexed, the recommenda- 
tions of sundry gentlemen; and Dr. Duncan’s reasons why the 
prayer of said petitioners ought to be granted. Printed in the 
year 1800]. 


[18mo., pp. 16]. 
Gilman’s Bibliography of Vermont. 
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Although fathered by “Doctors Hyde and Fitch,” this petition was 
probably written by Stearns. I have seen no copy of it, but one may very 
likely be found in the Vermont State Archives at Montpelier. Items 51-54 
have to do with Stearns’s efforts for the establishment of a lottery, for 
which he also petitioned Congress, to raise money to publish his medical 
works. 


55. The/American Herbal,/or/materia medica. /Wherein 
the virtues of the mineral, vegeta-/ble, and animal productions 
of North/and South America are laid open, so far as/they are 
known; and their uses in the/practice of physic and surgery 
exhibi-/ted./Comprehending/an account of a large number of 
new medical discove-/ries and improvements, which are 
compiled from the/best authorities with much care and atten- 
tion, and/promulgated for the purpose of spreading medical 
light and information in America./By Samuel Stearns, L.L.D. 
Solatium Afflictis./The copy right of this book is secured as the 
act directs./Walpole, printed by David Carlisle, /for Thomas & 
Thomas, and the author./1801. 

12mo., pp. 360. 

For an account of the printing and book-selling business carried on at 
Walpole, N. H., by Isaiah and Alexander Thomas and David Carlisle, 
see J. T. Buckingham’s “Specimens of Newspaper Literature,’ II, 174 
et seq. 

56. The/Gentlemen’s and Ladies’/Diary,/and/Almanac;/ 
with an ephermeris, for the year of the creation,/according to 
sacred writ, 5764;/and of the christian era,/1802;/being the 
sixth after bissextile, or leap-year, and the twenty-/sixth year 
of the independence of United Columbia. /Containing, /besides 
more than usual astronomical calculations,/as great a variety 
of/useful & entertaining matter,/as any other almanac. 
Fitted to the latitude and longitude of Boston, (Mass.)/but 
will serve for the adjoining states without sensible variation. / 
By Asa Houghton./[Arms of the United States]. Nature, 

in every part, bespeaks a Gop—/‘‘He looks, unnumber’d 
Wor.ps before him lie,/‘‘And Nature lies collected in His 
Eye.” Keene, (N. H.)—printed by and for John Prentiss,, 
[the proprietor]/Price, 7 1-2 dollars per groce—75 cents Doz.- 
10 cents single. 

12mo., pp. [48]. 

Prefaced by the following “Recommendation”: 
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“TO THE PUBLIC. 


This may certify, that I followed the practice of making 
Astronomical calculations more than thirty years ago—That I 
calculated for different Meridians and Latitudes, as those of 
Quebec, Montreal, New-Brunswick, Boston, Bennington, 
New-London, New-York, &c. in which places my productions 
were annually published, under different names, and for a 
number of years they were published by Mr. ISAIAH THOMAS, 
in Worcester, under his own name—That I have frequently 
perused the annual productions of other Astronomers, and 
those in particular made by Mr. HOUGHTON, and published 
annually by Mr. JOHN PRENTISS, at Keene, in the State of 
Newhampshire— That Mr. nouGHToN’s Calculations in general, 
have always appeared to me, to be as ACCURATE AS ANY 
EVER PUBLISHED ON THIS CONTINENT. State of 
Vermont, May 25, 1801. SAMUEL STEARNS, LLD. 


This almanac contains explanations “of the causes of Whirlwinds, 
clouds, rains, hail, snow, frost, mist, fog and dew,’’ etc., from Stearns’s 
“American Oracle.” Similar extracts from that work appear in Hough- 
ton’s “Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Dairy” for 1798, 1803, 1804, and 1805. 


57. ‘The/American Definition/Spelling Book:/ in which/ 
the words are not only rationally/divided into syllables, 
accurately/accented, the various sounds of/the vowels, 
represented by figures,/and their parts of speech properly/ 
distinguished, but the definition/or signification affixed to 
each/word;/upon a plan agreeable to/Mr. Noah Webster’s 
easy standard./Designed/for the use of schools./By Abner 
Kneeland, School-Master./The first edition./Published ac- 
cording to act of Congress./Keene, Newhampshire, /printed 
by John Prentiss, for the author. /1802. 

12mo., pp. 180. 

Brit. Mus. 

Prefaced by the following “Recommendation from the Hon. Samuel 
Stearns, LL.D., Samuel Porter, Esq. Attorney at Law, and the Hon. 
Jason Duncan, Esq.”’: 

“STATE OF VERMONT, Arrit 8, 1802. 


This may certify, That we have perused the DEFINITION 
SPELLING BOOK, compiled by Mr. ABNER KNEELAND, and had 
the pleasure of finding that the Work is well arranged and executed.— 
That his Definition of the Words must be a great ornament to his 
productions; and will, in our opinion, contribute more powerfully 
towards promoting the increase of Learning, than any other Spelling 
Book we have yet seen in America. We therefore take the freedom 
to recommend it as a work that will be of great utility to the Public. 

SAMUEL STEARNS. 
SAMUEL PorTER. 
Jason Duncan. 
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At the end of the book is an advertisement of Stearns’s “American 
Herbal.”’ 


58. [The Child’s Spelling Book, containing easy words 
from one to four syllables, intermixed with lessons of easy 
words to teach children to read and to know their duty. 
By Abner Kneeland, School Master.—Learn this book and you 
shall have one bigger. Keene, N. H., 1802]. 

This formed an introduction to Kneeland’s “American Definition 
Spelling Book” (Keene, 1802), to which is prefixed a recommendation 
signed by Stearns. No copy of “The Child’s Spelling Book” is known. 
The title is here taken from Mansfield’s History of Dummerston, Vt., 
which gives the copyright notice under date of 1 May, 1802. The volume 
appears to have contained an egregious poem by Dr. Stearns, addressed 
“To young students,” a portion of which exists in his manuscript. 

Advertised with “The American Definition Spelling Book” in the 
Brattleboro “Reporter,” 22 August, 1803, as “for sale at Doctor Hall’s 
store in Brattleborough, Mr. Russel Mason’s in Dummerston, and Messrs 
Chandler & Bigelow’s in Putney, and other Stores in the country.” 


59. The/American Definition/Spelling Book;/in/which/ 
the words/are not only/rationally divid-/ed into syllables, 
ac-/curately accented, the va-/rious sounds or [sic] the vowels 
rep-/resented by figures, and their/parts of speech properly 
distinguish-/ed, but the definition or signification/affixed to 
each word;/upon a plan agreeable to/Mr. Noah Webster’s easy 
standard./Designed/for the use of schools./By Abner Kneel- 
and, School-Master./Kingsbery & Blake’s first edition,/ 
with many corrections and improvements,/by the author./ 
Published according to act of Congress./Windsor, (Vermont),/ 
printed by Nahum Mower./1804. 

12mo., pp. 249, [3]. 


This edition has the “Recommendation” of Messrs. Stearns, Porter, 
and Duncan. 


60. The/Columbian Miscellany;/containing/a variety of/ 
important, instructive,/and/entertaining matter,/chiefly se- 
lected out of the Philadelphian/Magazines, published in 
London,/in the years 1788 and 1789,/calculated to promote/ 
true religion and virtue./Compiled for the use and benefit of 
the/followers of Christ./By Abner Kneeland./“AND GOD 
SAID, LET THERE BE LIGHT: AND THERE WAS 
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LIGHT.” BIBLE./Keene, Newhampshire./Printed by John 
Prentiss, for the Editor./1804. 


i2mo., pp. 408. 

Contains, pp. 395-396, verses, ““The Philosopher’s Religion Described. 
By Dr. Stearns.”’ In the list of subscribers “Hon. Samuel Stearns, L.L.D. 
Dummerston” is down for six copies.' 


61. The New and Complete American Encyclopedia: or, 
Universal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. 7 vols. New York, 
1805-1811. 

Vol. VI, p. 220: “‘Wishing to lay before our readers every- 
thing important in science or literature, we cannot omit a 
hypothesis which Dr. Stearns, an American, formed, about 
1788, to account for the appearances called the aurora 
borealis and auorora australis.” Stearns’s “hypothesis” is, in 
substance, quoted from pp. 159-160 of “The American Oracle.” 
The compiler adds: “The hypotheses of those, however, who 
ascribe these phenomena to electricity, appear much more 
credible.” 


62. History of the Town of Marlborough, Cheshire 
County, N. H. by Charles A. Bemis, Boston, 1881. 
Stearns’s Epitaph on Patty Ward is on p. 674. 


63. The Vermont Phoeniz, Brattleboro, Vt., 8 June, 1883 
(Vol. I, No. 28). Some Brattleboro Reminiscences. Thomas 
Green Fessenden and Samuel Stearns. [From a paper read 
before the Brattleboro Professional Club by James Conland, 
M.D....] Folio. 


The Brattleboro Pub. Lib. 

It was first in this sketch that Watson’s “Tour in Holland” was 
erroneously ascribed to Stearns. It includes his Petition to the King, 
18 July, 1799, some stanzas of his “Lines Addressed to Young Students” 
and his Epitaph on Miss Patty Ward. In conclusion Dr. Conland says: 
“In what I have written there is more or less confusion of dates, which I 
have not had time to correct.” 


64. The History of the Town of Dummerston. The First 
Town Settled by Anglo Saxon Descendants in the State. By 
David Lufkin Mansfield. Ludlow, Vt., 1884. 

‘Stearns appears also as a subscriber—‘Hon. Samuel Sterns, LL.D., Brattleboro'’— 


for the Rev. Jonathan Leavitt's “Concise View of the New Covenant” (Northampton, 
Mass., 1801). 
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Appears also in “Vermont Historical Gazetteer,” Vol. V. Mansfield’s 
account of Stearns (pp. 64-69), though not wholly accurate, supplies 
important facts of his life in Dummerston. It contains his Petition to the 
King and a piece of verse, “Advertisement. The Widower in Jail Exposed 
for Sale. A New Song. (By Dr. Samuel Stearns).”’ 


65. Proceedings of the Worcester Society of Antiquity. 
Vol. XXIII (1907). Worcester, Mass., 1908. 

In the course of a paper entitled “What Our New England Forefathers 
Had to Read,” Ellery Bicknell Crane (pp. 94-103) gives an account of 
Dr. Stcarns—containing some errors,—and reprints his Petition to the 
King from Mansfield’s ““Dummerston.” 


66. Annals of Brattleboro, 1681-1895. Compiled and 
edited by Mary R. Cabot. 2 vols. Brattleboro, Vt., 1921-1922. 


A sketch of Stearns’s life (Vol. I, pp. 221-229) includes his Petition to 
the King, one stanza of his “Lines Addressed to Young Students,” and his 
Epitaph on “Polly” (i.e. Patty) Ward. 
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INDEX 


A 


Abbott, Kendall, 99. 

Abell, George, and wife, abolition- 
ists, 94. 

Abolitionists, growth of agitation in 
Mass., 46, et seq. 

Acorn, brig, 28, 71, 74. 

Adams, John, ms. acquired, 228. 

Adams, John Q., presides, anti- 
slavery meeting, 40; on Right of 
Petition, 98. 

Adams, Robert, assistance to fugi- 
tives, 30, 31. 

Adams, William, 
201, extant copies. 

Addison, Joseph, “‘Cato,’’ influence 
on Amer. literature, 307. 

“Adele,” negro song, 114. 

Albee, Hepsey, 380. 

Alcott, A{mos] Bronson, 46; Diary, 
cited, 36. 

Allen, Ephraim, 36, 81. 

Allen, John, fugitive, 81. 

Allen, Jonathan A., 376. 

Allen, Joseph A., 32 

Allin, James, “Serious advice,” 
extant copies, 201. 

Allyn, John and Pitkin, William, 
“Their Majesties colony of 
Connecticut in N. E. vindicated,”’ 
202, extant copies. 

Almanacs, acquired, 215; New Eng- 
land Almanacs, 1766-1775, and 
the American Revolution, by 
C. N. Greenough, 288-316; 
“Famous Doctor Stearns,’’ maker 
of almanacs, 320-424. 

American Antiquarian Society, 
Officers and members, ix—xxvii; 
meetings, and members present, 
1, 143, new members, 2, 145, and 
entertained, 2, 146; Council re- 
ports, 3-6, 147-149, with tributes 
to deceased members, 5, 148 and 
Obituaries, 7-24, 150-159; appeal 
for funds, 3, 148; Treasurer’s re- 
port, 160-178; Librarian’s report, 
179-232; expenses of grounds and 
burglar systems, 4, alterations 


“God’s_ eye,” 


of brick area-ways, newspaper 
and mss. rooms, 147; joint 
exhibition with Art Museum of 
early portraits, 4; bequests, 5. 
Accessions, See Librarian’s re- 
le Care of Library, 230; 
indery, 231. 

“American Oracle,”’ cited, 349, 352, 
353, 358, 360. 

Americana, Illustrated, collection, 
acquired, 205-215. 

Ames, Herman V., death an- 
nounced, 5; obituary, 7. 

Ames, Nathaniel, Almanacs, 290, 
291, 292; on tea-drinking, 292, 
298, Stamp Act, 293, 295, 297, 
education, 296, home industries, 
297, 298, manufacture of silk, 301, 
non-importation, 303, 306, Kings, 


luxury, 308. 

Ames, Nathaniel, Jr., almanac 
maker, 291. 

Amesbury, underground station, 
57, 59. 


Amherst, Anti-Slavery Society, 99. 

Anderson, James, 355. 

Andover, befriended slaves, 52. 

Andover Theological Seminary, 
opposition to an anti-slavery soc., 
51 


ol. 

Andrew, John A., resolutions of 
safety to slaves, 40, 41 and results 
68; defended fugitive, 86. 

Andrews, Eflisha] Benjamin, 99. 

Andrews, Erastus, abolitionist, 99. 

Anti-Man Hunting League, 86. 

Antoine, Caius C., 121, 122. 

Apparitions, 325, 356, 362, 363. 

Arascot, Alexander, “Some con- 
siderations,’’ 203, extant copies. 

Arblay, Frances Burney, iary, 
cited, 353. 

Ashburnham, North, underground 
station, 37. 

Astronomy, Dr. Stearns’ study of, 
320, et seq.; Dr. Herschel on, 330, 
352, and his sister’s discovery, 
352. 

Atwood, Priscilla P., 222. 
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Auroraborealis, Stearns on, 349, 
359, 360. 
““Away to Canada,” slave song, 26. 


B. 


Backus, Joseph, “Proclamation of 
... Joseph Jenks . . . answered,” 
extant copies, 203. 

Bacon, John B., 71. 

Bailey, Frederick A. W., slavery 
name of F. Douglass, 30. 

Bailey, John, 28. 

Bailey, —, 56. 

Baker, D. Brooks, and wife, be- 
friended slaves, 53 and example, 


54. 

Macouba,”’ See ““Macouba”’ 

Baldwin, James, 353. 

Baldwin, Mary (Mrs. Pitt, 
Herschel), 353. 

Bancroft, Clinton L., on tunnel for 
fugitives, 50. 

Bancroft, George, 279, 282, on 
Texas annexation, 272, on Pres. 
Polk, 286. 

Bancroft, Sally (Mrs. Jonas Parker) 
50 


Bangor, Me., befriended slave, 77. 

Banks, Nathaniel P., 84. 

Barber, “‘Zozo,”’ 122. 

Barbour, Thomas, elected a mem- 
ber, 145. 

Bardwell, John M., 97. 

Barnburners, See Four Legends 
about Pres. Polk. 

Barnes, John, 78. 

Barnes, Marshall, 88. 

Barrowsville, underground station, 
32 


Bartlett, J. Forrest, 179. 

Barton, George x on Council, 
144; entertains members A.A.S., 
146. 

Bassett, John 8., Correspondence of 
Andrew Jackson, 276. 

Batchelder, Marshall, 83. 

Bates, Albert C., appointed teller, 2. 

Battledores, toy book, 222 

Bayne, Thomas, fugitive, 29. 

Beach, John, Sermon shewing, 203, 
extant copies. 

Beach, Thomas P., imprisonment, 


59. 
Beal, Job H., 87. 
Bearse, Austin, abolitionist, 42, 43, 
65, 69, 72n, 76 et seqg., 86, 89. 
Beaumont, Joe, author of song 


Belcher, Joseph, ‘“Worst enemy con- 
quered,”’ 202, extant copies. 

Belcher, Samuel, “An essay tend- 
ing,” 201, extant copies. 

Bemis, Frank B., death announced, 
and bequest, 5, 10; obituary, 8. 
Benjamin, William E., on Council, 

144. 

Bennington, Vt., broadside an- 
nouncement of the death of 
George Washington, 220. 

Bentley, William, bequest of Mc- 
Intire’s sculpture, 193; on Dr. 
Stearns, 346. 

Benton, Thomas H., 276, 277. 

Bernard, John, et al, importing 
British goods, 303. 

Beverly, underground station, 57. 

Bibliography, ms. collections, 228; 
Creole dialect, 129-142; Election 
sermons, 233-266; Almanacs, 
288n; Samuel Stearns, 389-424. 

Bigelow, Francis E., and wife, 
abolitionists, 36, 37. 

Bigelow, Timothy, 337n. 

Bingham, Joel S., 37. 

Bird, Elijah, 33. 

Bird, Jerusha, 33. 

~— Francis P., journalist, 276, 

8. 

Blake, Hosea, abolitionist, 94. 

Blakeslee, George H., Secretary for 
Foreign Correspondence, 144. 

Blakesley, Elizabeth, 74. 

Blight, Charles, 190. 

Blight, Mrs. Charles (Julia Fulton), 
190 


Blight, Mary (Mrs. Francis 
Macrea), 190. 

Blight, Robert F., 190. 

Blight, Mrs. Robert F., 190. 

Bolton, Charles K., appointed 

teller, 2, 144; on art committee, 

4; gifts, 229. 

Bolton, Mass., 320. 

Bookplate, engraved by N. Hurd, 
224. 


Boston, its Underground routes, 39- 
90; resolutions of safety to the 
slave, 40, increased favorable 
agitation, 47, 60-90; outbound 
routes, 48 et seg, 53, 54; Fugitive 
Slave Church, 62, 70; slave hunt- 
ers, 64, 66, 67, 71, 73, 82, 86, 88, 
89, and arrest of fugitives, 72; 
Melodeon, refuge for slaves, 74; 
slave keepers, list of, 75; Anti- 


“Toucoutou,” 117. 


Man Hunting League, 86. 
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“Boston Atlas and the Bee,” 77. 

Boston Museum of Fine » pur- 
chased “‘the Orne house,” 56. 

Bostonian Society, 90. 

Bowditch, Henry L., abolitionist, 
41, 75, 80. 

Bowditch, William I., abolitionist, 
45, 57, 64. 

Bowdoin, James, 343. 

Bowen, Clarence W., re-elected 
Vice-president, 144; gift of Fulton 
portrait, 183, 185. 

Bowers, Charles, abolitionist, 38. 

Boxwood hedge, removed, 4. 

Bradstreet, Dudley, 318. 


Bradstreet, Mrs. Sarah E., care of 
fugitives, 54. 
Brathwait, Richard, almanac- 


maker, 291. 

Brattleboro, Vt., underground sta- 
tion, 98, 99. 

— Nathan, protection to slaves, 


mf Moses, 96. 

Brigham, Clarence S., Director, 
Council reports, with tributes to 
deceased members, 5, 148 and 
Obituaries of H. V. Ames, 7, F. B. 
Bemis, 8, W. L. Clements, 10, R. B. 
Dixon, 13, C. Evans, 14, A. S. 
Ochs, 21, A. H. Whitin, 23, F. H. 
Gillett, 150, M. H. Saville, 151, 
E. H. Thompson, 153, L. G. 
Tyler, 155, L. Wheeler, 158; on 
17th Century Art Committee, 4; 
Secretary for Domestic Corre- 

ndence, and Committee on 
ublications, 145; Newspaper 
bibliography revised, 231. 

Broadsides, acquired, 218, 220, 224. 

Brooklyn, Conn., Underground sta- 
tion, 33. 

Brooks, Mrs. Mary M., 
ground station, 45, 68. 
Brooks, Nathan, and wife, aboli- 

tionists, 36, 37. 

Brown, Henry Box, runaway slave, 

28 


under- 


Brown, Israel H., friend of fugitives, 
49. 


Brown, John, and fugitives, 91, 93. 

Brown, Joshua R., abolitionist, 38. 

Brown, Robert, underground 
keeper, 58. 

Browne, John W., 80. 

Buberl, —, statue of Fulton, 184. 

Buchanan, James, 277, 279, 284. 
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Buckingham, Joseph T., apprecia- 
tion of the almanac, 290. 

Buell, Joseph C.., abolitionist, 91. 

Buffum, James N., refuge for slaves, 


55. 
Buffum, Jonathan, yaaa, under- 
und o rator, 54 ' 
ock, Chandler, Treasurer, 145 
Re rt, 160-178. 
Bunyan, ohn, “Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Ist Am. ed., 206. 
Burglar alarm, system installed, 4. 
Burney, Fanny, see Arblay, Frances 


B., 353. 

Burns, Anthony, fugitive slave, 38, 
69, Case, 82 et seg, 96 

Burr, Aaron, 280. 

Burroughs, Alan, on art committee, 
5. 

Butler, Benjamin F., 279, 280, 281. 

Butler, Jabez, 378. 


C. 


Cable, George W., “The Grand- 
issimes,” and satiric attack of 
Abbé Rouquette, 125. 

Cabot, Samuel, Jr., abolitionist, 42, 


80. 

Calhoun, John C., 271, 277. 

Calhoun, William B., 92. 

California, list of newspapers, and 
recently acquired, 196-199. 

“Calinda,” dance, 117, 118, 119. 

Cambreleng, Churchill C., 272, 273, 
279, 281. 

Cameo, brig, 81. 

Canada, the slaves’ “promised land,” 
26, 29, 31, 35, 37, 38, 47, 54, 63, 
68, 73, 77, 78, 80, 85, 88, 92, 96. 

Canal Zone, newspapers, acquired, 
195, 199 

Caphart, John, 67. 

Capron, Effingham L., 33. 

“Carillon,” burlesque on carpet- 
baggers, and negro rule, 121, 122, 
123, 124. 

Carlisle, David, printer, 374. 

Cass, Lewis, 269, 275, 277, 282. 

Caswell, Lewis, 75. 

Cathcart family, abolitionists, 94. 

“Caze du Négre, La,’’ 120. 

“Celeste mo bel Byou,” Creole 
song, 113. 

Chace, Samuel B., and _ under- 
ground helpers, '30, 31, 3 

Chandler, 324. 

“Chanson de Roland, ” tr. by A. 
Fortier, 105. 
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“Chanson du Vié Boscoyo, Le,” 
taunt song, 117. 

Chapin, Howard M., gifts, 229. 

Chaplin, Seth, fugitives protected, 
32 


Chapman, Reuben A., 93. 

Chase, William, underground 
helper, 55. 

Cheever, Samuel, ‘‘God’s sovereign 
government,” extant copies, 202. 

Child, Lydia M., 46. 

Choctaw Indians, Rouquette priest 
to, 124. 

Church, Jefferson, abolitionist, 91. 

Clapp, J. M., 79. 

Clark, John C. L., “The Famous 
Doctor Stearns.”’ A Biographical 
Sketch of Dr. Samuel Stearns 
with a Bibliography, 317-424. 

Clark, Moses, 333. 

Clarke, Hermann F., 
member, 145. 

Clarke, James F., abolitionist, 42, 
45, 68, 73, 87. 

Clay, Henry, 271, 286. 

Clements, William L., death an- 
nounced, 5; obituary, 10. 

Clemons, Samuel, 86. 

Cluer, John C., 85. 

Coburn, Frederick W., on escaped 
slaves, 50. 

Coffin, Edward F., gifts, 218, 229. 

Cogswell, Francis, underground 
station, 51. 

Colden, Cadwallader D., “Life of 
Robert Fulton,” 185, 187. 

Colden, Mrs. David, 184, 185, 189. 

Cole, George W., bibliographical 
notes, 228. 

Colonies, English-American, senti- 
ments. See New England Alma- 
nacs, 1766-1775, and the Ameri- 
can Revolution, 288-316. 

Colwell, Rev., abolitionist, 39. 

Concord, Mass., Underground 
centre, 36, 38, 45, 81; Battle, 33. 

Connecticut, and valley Under- 
ground Railroad system, 33, 90- 
100; Election sermons, 234-243. 

Connecticut Medical Society, and 
ee to Dr. Stearns, 370; 
and to Dr. Perkins, 373. 

“Connecticut Mirror,” files, ac- 
quired, 195, and other Conn. 
papers, 199. 

Conway, Moncure D., anti-slavery 
views, 36 

Coolidge, Jonas, abolitionist, 91. 


elected a 
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Copp, William, printer, 196. 

Cotton, negro, 114. 

Council, Reports of, 3-24, 147-159. 

Craft, William, and wife, Ellen, 
refugees, 57, 64, 72; married by 
T. Parker, 66. 

Crafts, , Whatley abolitionist, 95. 

Crane, Ellery B., on Worcester jail, 
337 


Crary, Mrs. Edward C. (Cornelia 
L. Fulton), 190. 

Creole Dialect, Gombo the Creole 
Dialect of Louisiana, 101-128 
with a Bibliography, 129-142, by 
E. L. Tinker; African influence, 
109; Fables, 110; Proverbs, 111; 
Songs, 112; Literary Amusement, 
120; Street Cries, 127. 

Crocker, Samuel S&., and 
abolitionists, 37, 38, 68. 

Croswell, Edwin, journalist, 280, 
285. 

Curtis, George T., 67. 

Curtis, George W., letters of, 227. 

Curtis, Henry, fugitive, 86. 

Cutler, Timothy, “Firm union of a 
people,’’ 203, extant copies. 

Cutting, Robert F., 184, 190. 

Cutting, Mrs. William, 190. 


D 


Dall, Charles H. A., 78. 

Dame’s school (Mrs. Stearns’), 349. 

Damon, Mrs. Anne E., 36n. 

Damon, Theron J., on art com- 
mittee, 5. 

Dana, Richard H., Jr., 
fugitives, 61, 69, 85. 

Danforth, Samuel, “Brief recogni- 
tion,” 201, extant copies. 

Danvers, underground centre, 
53, 57. 

Davis, Clarissa, father and brothers, 
fugitives, 29. 

Dawes family, fugitive slaves pro- 
tected, 95. 

Deerfield, underground centre, 97. 

Defensive League of Freedom, 41, 
42. 

Delaplaine, Joseph, “Repository,” 
cited, on Fulton portrait, 187, 188. 


wife, 


aid to 


5l, 


Delaware, newspapers, acquired, 
196, 199. 

Delpit, Edward, slave, 114. 

Delpit family, Louisiana slave 
holders, 114. 

Democrats, Four Legends about 


President Polk, 267-287. 


| 
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Dennet, Mrs. Oliver, refugees shel- 
tered, 65. 

De Puy, Henry F., bibliographical 
material, 228. 

Dering, Thomas, bookplate, 224. 

Dewey, Charles A., 96. 

Diaries, 36, 267, 281, 298, 318n, 
320, 335n, 346, 353, 368; acquired, 
228. 

Diaz, Mrs. Abby (Morton), 48. 

Dickinson, Daniel 8., 284. 

Dickinson, Henry W., ‘Robert 
Fulton,” 184, 186. 

Dickinson, John, 
Letters,” 299, 307. 

Directories, collection, 219. 

Dix, John A., 284. 

Dixon, Roland B., death an- 
nounced, 5; obituary, 13. 

Doctorates, T. G. Fessenden on 
academic value of, 355. 

Dodge, Simeon, and wife, under- 
ground leaders, 56, 57, 65. 

Donald, William C., abolitionist, 
52. 

Dorothea, brig, 188, 189, 190. 

Douglas, J. W., publisher, 196. 

Douglass, Frederick, abolitionists 
impression of, 29, 61, and change 
of name, 40. 

Dover, John, 52. 

Dracut, emancipated slaves settled, 
50. 

Drake, Jonathan, 37. 

Dresser, Louisa, “XVIIth Century 
Painting in New England,” 5. 

Drexel, Mrs. Lucy W., 191, 192. 

Dunbar, Daniel, 351, 363. 

Duncan, Abel, 385. 

Duncan, Capt., 193. 

Duncan, Jason, 385. 

Dundas, Thomas, 348. 

Dwight, Timothy, letters of, 227. 


“Farmer’s 


E. 


Eames, Wilberforce, on Antigua 
schoolmaster, 217. 

Earle, Edward, abolitionist, 34. 

Earle, James, painter, miniature of 
Dr. Stearns, 326. 

Earle, Ralph, painter, 326. 
Economic resistance, as urged in 
almanacs, 1766-1775, 293-316. 
Edes and Gill’s, Almanacs, political 

allegory, 300, 302. 
Edison, Thomas A.., letters of, 227. 
Election sermons, New England, 
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204 with Check List, by R. W. G. 
Vail, 233-266. 

Electricity, animal, invention, 372. 

Ellis, C. M., 85. 

Elmer, Rufus, abolitionist, 91, 92. 

Emerson, Ralph, harbored fugitives, 
51. 

Emerson, Ralph W., abolitionist, 
41, and wife, 38. 

Emigrant Aid Society, 93. 

Emmet, Elizabeth (Mrs. Le Roy), 
artist of Fulton portrait, 187, 188, 
191, 192. 

Emmet, Thomas A., “Memoir of 
Thomas Adais and Robert Em- 
met,’’ 186, 187, 188, 189, 191. 

Empie & Allen, Wilmington, N. C., 
lawyers, 86. 

Endicott, F. Munroe, gift, 227. 

Endicott, William C., on art com- 
mittee, 5. 

England, refuge for slaves, 77. 

Engravings, acquired, 224, 225, 
226 


“Entertaining history of Tommy 
The,” acquired, 
21. 

Epping, N. H., 58. 

Esterbrook, Warren, 386. 

Esty, Edward T., appointed Teller, 
145. 

Evans, Charles, death announced, 
5; obituary, 14; “American 
Bibliography,” 228. 

Evarts, William M., letters of, 227. 

Everett, Joshua, T., abolitionist, 35. 


F. 


Fairbanks, Calvin, slave abductor, 
97 


Fall River, Underground centre, 30, 
31, 32, 36. 

Farley, George F., 69. 

Farnsworth, Amos, abolitionist, 38. 

Federal work, cataloguing news- 

aper collection after 1820, 231. 

Felch, Sewell, 58. 

Fessenden, Thomas G., 355. 

“Fille de Madame Angot, La,” 121. 

Fillmore, Millard, 275. 

First editions, acquired, 223. 

Fisk, Charles L., abolitionist, 98. 

Fitchburg, underground station, 37, 


38. 
Flagg, Azariah C., 278, 281. 
Florence, brig, 79. 
Foley, P. K., gifts, 223, 229. 
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Folsom, Thomas, shelter to refugees, 
58. 


Foote, Henry W., member, elected, 
2; on art committee, 5. 

Forbes, Allyn B., member, elected, 
2; appointed teller, 145. 

Fortier, Aleée, Negro French dia- 
lect, 103, 120. 

Foss, Andrew T., 73. 

Foster, Abby Kelley, 34. 

Foster, Dwight, collection of his 
diaries and family letters, 228. 

Foster, Dwight [2d], gift of family 
papers, 228. 

Foster, Stephen S., sheltered fugi- 
tives, 34. 

Foster, Rev., 54. 

Framingham, slave depot, 80. 

Francis, John W., “Old New York,” 
189 


Franklin, bark, 86. 
Free Soil Party, 53, 70, 268, 274, 
275 


Freeman, Marshall, 84. 

Freer, Samuel, printer, 196. 

French language, African slave 
mutilation of, in Gombo the 
Creole Dialect of Louisiana, with 
a Bibliography, 101-142. 

Frye Village (now Shawsheen), 
underground station, and Free 
Christian Church organized, 52. 

Fugitive Slave Laws, 27, 29, 38, 42, 
43, 60-64, 71, 72, 73, 75, 86, 87, 
89, 90, 93. 

Fugitive slaves, The Underground 
Railroad in Massachusetts, by 
W. H. Siebert, 25-100. 

Fulton, Cornelia L. (Mrs. Edward 
C. Crary), 190. 

Fulton, Julia (Mrs. Charles Blight), 


190. 

Fulton, Mary L. (Mrs. Robert M. 
Ludlow), 190. 

Fulton, Robert, rtrait of, ac- 
quired, with study of those vary- 
ing, 183-192. 

Fulton, Mrs. Robert (Harriet 
Livingston), 190. 

Fulton, Robert B., 190. 

Funds of the Society, List of, 176. 


G. 


Gage, Homer, on Council, 144; 
Auditor, 173; gifts, 219, 227,229. 
Gage, Thomas H., gift of his medi- 

cal correspondence, 227. 
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Gage, Thomas Hovey, Recording 
Secretary, 145; gifts, 229. 

Gale, Henry, a Shaysite, 347. 

Garrison, William L., anti-slavery 
movements, 28, 46, 60, 88. 

Genealogy, early publications of 

George, Daniel, addresses his hum- 
ble reader, 289. 

Georgetown, underground station, 


Gilbert, Oliver C., fugitive slave, 
43. 
Gilbert, Timothy, abolitionist, 39, 


43, 65. 
“Gileadites,”’ 93, 100. 
Gillet, Ransom H.., 280. 
Gillett, Frederick H., death an- 

nounced, 148; obituary, 150. 
Gilman, Marcus D., “Bibliography 

of Vermont,”’ 376. 

Gilmore, M. & H.., brig, 70. 

Gleason, Thomas, notice of, 330, 
332, 333, 342. 

Gombo, the Creole Dialect of 
Louisiana with a Bibliography, 
by E. L. Tinker, 101-142. 

Goodspeed, Charles E., gifts, 229. 

Goodwin, Samuel, underground 
leader, 56. 

Gordon, William, on Lexington and 
Concord battle, 323. 

Gordon, William, fugitive, 92. 

Goss, Thomas, 319. 

Graham, Catharine M., writer of 
Liberty, 307 and Thomas Hollis 
and N. Ames on, 308. 

Graves, Alexander, abolitionist, 57. 

Greeley, Horace, portrait of, ac- 
quired, 192 with correspondence 
concerning, 193; letters, 227. 

Green, Abbey, fugitive, 34. 

Greene, Alice C., 78. 

Greene, Richard W., 227. 

Greenfield, underground 
98, 99. 

Greenleaf, Daniel, 320. 

Greenleaf, Stephen, 348. 

Greenough, Chester N., New Eng- 
land Almanacs, 1766-1775, and 
the American Revolution, 288- 
316. 

Greenwood, John, 192. 

Grimes, Leonard A., underground 
agent, 43, 63, 70, 84. 

Groton, anti-slavery 

8 


station, 


connections 


Growler, bark, 87. 
Gun Powder, making of, 315 
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H. 


Hadwen, Charles, 34. 

Hale, John P., 69, 85. 

Hale, Sarah J., “Poems for our 
children,” contains ““Mary had a 
little lamb, extant copies, 223. 

Hall, Samuel, 43. 

Hammond, Jabez D., 281. 

Hammond, Otis G., his Mason and 
Allen claims to N. H. lands, 217. 

Hammond, —, Northampton 
abolitionist, 96. 

Hanscom, Simon P., 85. 

Harmon, David P., received ref- 
ugees, 53, 59. 
Harris, David, School-Master, 

Antigua, 217. 

Harris, Joel C., versions of his 
fables, 110. 

Harris [Philip S.?], artist, 192. 

Hart, Francis R., on Council, 144. 

Haswell, Anthony, printer, 221. 

Hathaway, Benjamin G., escape for 
refugee, 56. 

Haverhill, slave station, 53, 57, 59. 

Hayden, Lewis, station keeper, 37, 
64, 69, 70, 75, 83. 

Haynes, George W., gifts, 229. 

Hayward, Josiah, underground 
helper, 55. 

Hearn, Lafcadio, on ‘“Negro- 
French,” 103, 109; friendship and 
quarrel with Rouquette, 124, 125. 

Henson, Josiah, refugee, 96. 

Herschel, Caroline, 353; discovered 
comet, 352. 

Herschel, William, 352; confusion of 
marriage, 353. 

Herschel, Mrs. William (Mary 
Baldwin, Mrs Pitt), 353. 

Hewitt, Erskine, 191. 

Higgins, Aldus C., 

Souncil. 144. 

Higginson, Thomas W., his “‘Cheer- 
ful Yesterdays,” cited, 34; anti- 
slavery activities, 58, 70, 81, 82, 
83, 85. 

Hildreth, Richard, 69. 

Hill, Arthur G., help to fugitives, 
95 


gift, 4; on 


Hill, Samuel L., underground ser- 
vice, 95. 

Hillard, George S., 45. 

Hillard, Mrs. George S., abolition- 
ist, 45. 

Hoar, George F., 34. 

Hoffman, Samuel, V., 191. 

Holland, John, abolitionist, 91. 
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Hollingsworth, Valentine, member, 
elected, 2. 

Hollis, Thomas, 
Macaulay, 308. 
Holman, Silas, 373. 
Holmes, Oliver W., letters of, 227. 

Holton, Samuel, 343. 

Hopedale, underground station, 77. 

Horner, Little Jack, builder of ‘‘The 
house that Jack built,’’ 221. 

Horses, “Citizen and country- 
man’s experienced farrier,” 218. 

Houghton, Abraham, 373, 381. 

Houghton, Asa, almanac maker, 
366, 373, 378, 380, 381, 385. 

Houghton, Mrs. Asa (Negus), 380, 
381. 

Houghton, Ezra, 332. 

Houghton, Jacob, 387. 

Houghton, John, 348. 

Houghton, Josiah, notebook, 335n. 

Houghton, Samuel, letters conc. 
S. Stearns, 382, 384. 

Houghton, Simon, letters from 8. 
Stearns, 338-340, 347, 380; papers 
of, 348n. 

Houghton, Mrs. Simon (Martha 
Stearns), 338, 387. 

“House that Jack built, The,” 
erected by Little Jack Horner, 
221 


on Catharine 


Howe, Samuel G., abolitionist, 40, 
41, 66, 80, 82. 

Howe, Judge, 56. 

Hoyt, Daniel, slave station, 53. 
Hubbard, William, ‘‘The Happiness 
of a People,”’ 201, extant copies. 
Huet de la Valiniere, Pierre, ‘“‘Vraie 
histoire ou simple precis des 
infortunes ... ,” with notice of 

writer, 218. 

Hunkers. See Four Legends about 
Pres. Polk. 

Hunnewell, James F., gift of collec- 
tions from his Library; Election 
sermons, 204, Illustrated Ameri- 
cana, 205, 206 with Checklists, 
207-215. 

Hunnewell, James M., appointed 
teller, 144; gifts from his father’s 
Library, 201, 202, 204, 205-215. 

Hunt, Ebenezer, and wife, aboli- 
tionists, 53. 

Hunt, Seth, 95. 

Hunt, T. Dwight, publisher, 197. 

Huntington, underground station, 


Hurd, Nathaniel, engraver, 224. 
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Hussey, Elijah, abolitionist, 52. 
Hyslop, William, 334. 


I. 


Incunabula, American, 200-215. 
Indiana, newspapers, acquired, 196, 
199 


Indians, early histories of, acquired, 


5. 

Innis, John A., underground helper, 
55, 56, 57. 

Ipswich, underground station, 57. 


J. 


Jackman, —, underground leader, 
57, 58. 

Jackson, Andrew, and Polk, 269, 
276, 277, 278, 281. 

Jackson, Francis, abolitionist, 45; 
record book of Vigilance Com- 
mittee, 48, 64, 65, et seqg., 75, 76, 
77, 90. 

Jackson, Thomas, 86. 

Jackson, William, abolitionist, 45. 

Jarvis, John W., artist, was he 
painter of Fulton portraits? 183, 
et seqg., 191. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 286; ms. ac- 
quired, 228. 

Jenkins, John S., 281. 

Jenkins, Lawrence W., gifts, 229. 

Jenkins, William, underground 
helper, 51. 

Jenks, Henry G., engraver, 225. 

Jerry, fugitive, 79, 89. 

Johnson, Nathan, connection with 
F. Douglass, 30. 

Johnson, —, fugitive, 87. 

Jones, Eliza, child of, 78. 

Jones, Matt B., entertains members, 
A.A.S., 2; on Council, 144; gifts, 
201, 220, 223, 229. 

Joslin, Peter, 318. 

Joslin, Mrs. Peter, and children 
killed by Indians, 318. 

Josselyn, Otto P., 87. 

Junior League, volunteer service, 
231. 

Juveniles, acquired, 221. 


K. 
Kellen, William V., on Council, 
144; gifts, 229. 
Kelley, Mrs. Elizabeth (Mrs. Samuel 
Stearns), 380. 
Kemp, Henry, 79, 80. 
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Kensington, N. H., underground 
station, 58. 

Keyes, Homer E., on MclIntire’s 
sculpture, 194. 

King, John C., 68, 69. 

Kingman, abolitionist, Cumming- 
ton, 95. 

Kittredge, 
leader, 57. 

Kling, [W. H.?], 32. 

Knapp, Shepherd, appointed teller, 
144 


Ingalls, underground 


Kneeland, Abner, 379. 
Knowlton, Luke, 385. 
Knox, Thomas P., 78. 
Krehbiel, Henry E., on 
American songs, 116. 


L. 


Lamb, Charles, ‘Poetry for chil- 
dren,” 223. 

Lancaster, Mass., Indian massacre, 
318; Loyalists, 332; mineral 
springs, 361. 

Latimer, George W., fugitive slave, 
39, 51, 55, 67. 

Lawrence, slave station, 52. 

Leavitt, Hart, abolitionist, 94. 

Leavitt, Roger, abolitionist, 94. 

Lee, Julia, 92. 

Lee, Luther, 32. 

Lee, N. H., underground station, 


Afro- 


58. 

Leland, Waldo G., appointed teller, 
144. 

Leominster, underground station, 


LeRoy, Mrs. William H., (Eliza- 
beth Emmet), artist. See Eliza- 
beth, Emmet. 

Lesueur, Charles A., “Dessins exé- 
cutés aux Etats-Unis de 1816 4 
1837,”’ noticed, 219. 

Lewis, George, fugitive, 42 and 
family, 43. 

Lexington, battle, 323. 

“Liberator,” anti-slavery activities, 
44, 64, 67, 70, 72, 73, 88. 

Liberty, Almanacs on writers of, 
207, 299, 307, et seq. 

Liberty Party, 53, 94. 

Librarian, Report of, 179-232. 

Lincoln, Daniel W., Auditor, 145, 
173 


io. 
Lincoln, William, on Dr. Stearns, 


List, Charles, abolitionist, 65. 


Lithographs, acquired, 226, 227. 
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Little, Cyrus K., 50. 

Livingston, Harriet (Mrs. Robert 
Fulton), 190. 

Lodowick, Christian, “A Letter,” 
202, extant copies. 

Lombard, Herbert E., gifts, 223, 
229. 

Long Island Historical Society, 
Greeley portrait intended for, 192. 

Loring, Charles G., 71. 

Loring, Edward G., 82, 84, 89. 

Loring, Ellis G., abolitionist, 41, 
64, 68. 

Loring family, cared for fugitives, 


JU. 

Lottery, Medical, conceived by 
Dr. Stearns, 369. 

Louisburg, siege of, 318. 

Louisiana, Gombo the Creole Dia- 
lect of Louisiana with a Bibliog- 
raphy, by E. R. Tinker, 101-142. 

Low, Abiel A., 192. 

Low, Nathaniel, Almanac for 1769, 
cited, 301. 

Low, Seth, 193. 

Lowell, Charles, 76. 

Lowell, James R., on the “Libera- 
tor,” 44. 

Lowell, and branch lines, stations 
for fugitives, 49 et seq., 73. 

Loyalists, 329, et seg., 337, claims, 
348, 368. 

Ludlow, Robert F., 184, 189, 190. 

Ludlow, Mrs. Robert M. (Mary L. 
Fulton), 190. 

Lyman, Joseph, on Dr. Stearns, 347. 

Lynch, Denis T., journalist, on 
Polk’s appointment, 281. 

Lynn, slave centre, 39; Anti- 
Slavery Societies, and pro-slav- 
ery mob, 54; Vigilance Commit- 
tee, 55. 


M. 


Mabbott, Thomas O., gifts, 196, 
229. 

Macaulay, Catharine. See Graham. 

McCormac, Eugene I., 281. 

McGregor, Tracy W., elected a 
member, 145; purchase of Mather 
collection, 203. 

McIntire, Samuel, busts of Gov. 
Winthrop and of Voltaire, 193. 

McLaughlin, L—, 87. 

MeMurtrie, Douglas C., gifts, 229. 

‘‘Macouba, Bal,”’ dance ditty, and 
its origin, 114. 
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Macrea, Francis, 190. 

Magnetism, 356, 372. 

Maine, newspapers, acquired, 199. 

Manchester, N. H., underground 
station, 73. 

Manuscripts, acquired, medical 
correspondence, et al., 227. 

““M’apé couri dan bal,” negro song, 
115. 

Maps, acquired, 226. 

Marble, Mrs. Annie Russell, “From 
’Prentice to Patron. The Life 
Story of Isaiah Thomas,” 194. 

Marblehead, underground centre, 
56, 65. 

Marcy, William L., 275, 279, 280, 
281, 284. 

Markham, Gervase, “Citizen and 
countryman’s experienced 
farrier,”’ 218, extant copies. 

Marsh, Joshua, 99 

Martin, James, fugitive, 74. 

“Mary had a little lamb,” 223, ex- 
tant copies. 

nee newspapers, acquired, 


199. 
Mason, John, fugitive, 86. 
Massachusetts, The Underground 


Railroad in, with map, by W. H. 
Siebert, 25-100; eastern routes, 
27-85, western system, 90-100. 

Massachusetts, newspapers, ac- 
quired, 199; Election sermons, 
243-259. 

Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, Reports, cited, 43, 44, 74. 

‘“Massachusetts Gazette,” on senti- 
ments of the colonists, 288. 

Massachusetts Historical Society, 
exhange, 201, 202, 204. 

“Massachusetts Magazine,” 225, 
228. 

Mather, Cotton, “The Serviceable 
man,” 201, “Observanda,” 
“Ecclesiastes,” “Thirty impor- 
tant cases,” “A Pillar of grati- 
tude,” ‘Very needful caution,” 
202, “Just commemorations,” 
“A Good character,” “‘Repeated 
admonitions,” 203, extant copies; 
Ms. sermons, 227. 

Mather, Increase, “The Surest 
Way,” 202, extant copies. 

Mather, William G., sold collection 
of the Mather writings, 203. 

Mather family, collection of works, 
and portraits in A.A.S., 203. 

Maurer, Louis, lithographer, collec- 
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tion of his drawings and tools, ac- 
quired, 226. 

May, Samuel J., assistance to 
refugees, 33, 46, 89. 

May, Samuel J., Jr., abolitionist, 
76, 77, 78, 80, 81. 

Mazureau, Etienne, occasion of 
picture-verse, 118. 

Mead, Samuel, 380. 

Means, Philip A., member, elected, 
9 


Mecom, Benjamin, printer, An 
English Grammar, acquired, 217. 

Med, Case, counsel and decision, 47. 

correspondence, acquired, 
27. 

Medical science, progress, 320; 
“American Herbal,” Dispensa- 
tory, 326-329, 370-376. 


“Medicus,” pen name of Dr. 
Stearns, 371. 
Melcher, Frederic G., member, 


elected, 2. 

Mercier, Alfred, 109. 

Merriam, John McK., appointed 
teller, 144. 

Merrick, Sarah B., 92. 

Merritt, Asa, abolitionist, 94. 

Metamorphoses, or harlequinades, 
a acquired and described, 

2 


Metcalf, Judge, 87. 

““Michie Preval,” taunt song, 117. 

Milford, N. H., protest against 
slavery, 59. 

Miniature book, acquired, 216, ex- 
tant copy. 

Miniature, Earle’s of Dr. Stearns, 
326. 

“‘Mirror,”’ New York City, 95. 

Mitchell, Daniel, 32. 

Mitchell, Jethro, and wife, cared 
for fugitives, 32. 

Mitchel, Jonathan, “Nehemiah on 
the wall,”’ 201, extant copies. 

Mitchell, Stewart, Four Legends 
about President Polk, 267-287. 

Moby Dick, yacht, 42, 79, 81. 

Monson, Osee, 97. 

Moore, Edwin, fugitive, 73. 

Moore, Thomas, on Rouquette, 124. 

Morgan, John H., on art committee, 
5. 


Morgan, Paul B., on Council, 144. 


Morris, Robert, caricature of, with 
Federal Hall, 225. 
Morris, Robert, abolitionist, 76. 
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Morse, Glenn T., appointed teller, 
144 


Morton, Daniel F., 97. 

Morton, Dexter, 97. 

Morton, Frank, 49. 

Morton, Nathaniel, 48. 

Morton, Perez, on the fugitive 
slave, 27. 

Mott, Abigail, and Lydia, aboli- 
tionists, 43. 

Munsell, Joel, printer, bibliographi- 
cal work, 228. 

Murrell, William, “American 
Graphic Humor,” 226. 

Music, acquired, 227. 

“My country, ’tis of thee,” sung 
Park St. Ch., Bost., 1832, 47. 


N. 


“Napa County Weekly Reporter,”’ 
and other California newspapers, 
in A. A.S., 197-199. 

Nash, Thomas, 97. 

Natick, slave station, 48. 

Negro-French dialect, 103-142. 

Negroes, The Underground Rail- 
road in Massachusetts, by W. H. 
Siebert, 25-100; map facing 26. 
(Stations alphabetically indexed.) 
Gombo, the Creole Dialect of 
Louisiana with a Bibliography, 
by E. L. Tinker, 101-142. 

Negus, Sally (Mrs. Asa Houghton), 
380, 381. 

Nell, William C., 76. 

Nevada, newspapers, acquired, 199. 

New Bedford, underground centre, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 77. 

New England Almanacs, 1766- 
1775, and the American Revolu- 
tion, by C. N. Greenough, 288- 
316. 

New England Anti-Man Hunting 

League, organized, 57. 

New England Anti-Slavery Society, 

organized, 46. 

New England Election Sermons, 

204; Check List, by R. W. G. 

Vail, 233-266. 

New England Primer, 1802, ac- 

quired, 221. 

New Hampshire, Short narrative 

of Samuel Allen heirs to land 

claims, acquired, 217; Election 

sermons, 259-262. 

New Haven, underground station, 

77. 


Morrison, John, 85. 
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New Jersey, newspapers, acquired, 
196, 199. 

New York, newspapers, acquired, 
196, 199; underground station, 
77; City Hall caricature of Fed- 
eral Hall, 225; Democratic fac- 
tions, 274 et seq., 283, 284. 

New York Historical Society, owns 
R. Fulton miniature, 190, Bulle- 
tin on, cited, 191; California news- 
papers, 197. 

Newbury, West, underground sta- 
tion, 58. 

Newburyport, refuge to slaves, and 
pro-slavery relations, 59. 

Newcastle and Frenchtown R.R., 
broadside with woodcut of train, 
224. 

Newhall family, cared for fugitives, 
50, 53. 

Newspapers, additional room, 148; 
‘Panama Canal,” and other files, 
acquired, 195-200; federal work, 
cataloguing after 1820, 231. 

Niagara, bark, 40. 

Nichols, Andrew, slaves befriended, 
and monument to, 53. 

Nichols, Charles L., “Bibliography 
of Worcester,’’ 228; on medical 
works of Dr. Stearns, 376. 

Nicholsville, See Haverhill. 

Norcross, Grenville H., gifts, 229. 

North Salem, N. H., refuge to 
slaves, 52, 53. 

Northampton, underground centre 
and out-bound routes, 94-100. 

Noyes, Nicholas, ““New-England’s 
duty,’ 202, extant copies. 


O. 


Oakes, Urian, “New-England 
pleaded with,” 201, extant copies. 

Ochs, Adolph S., death announced, 
5; obituary, 21. 

“Oh Sally My Dear,” folk song, 113. 

“Ohio State Journal,” file, acquired, 
196, and other Ohio papers, 200. 

Orne, A. C., 56. 

“Orne house, The,” once a refuge for 
slaves, 56. 

Osgood, Samuel, abolitionist, 91, 
92. 

Ottoman, brig, 40. 

Overbury, Thomas, on the almanac- 
maker, 290. 

Oxenbridge, John, ‘‘New-England 
freemen warned,” 201, extant 
copies. 
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P. 

“Pacific, The’’ files, acquired, 196, 
199. 

Page, John, 53. 

Paine, Amarancy, 28. 

Paine, Samuel, 364, 382. 

Paltsits, Victor H., gifts, 229. 

“Panama Canal,”’ newspaper file, 
acquired, 195, 199 

Paper, manufacture, 299. 

Parker, Jonas, and wife, secreted 
slaves, 50. 

Parker, Theodore, 40, 65; on fugi- 
tive slaves, 60, 61, 66 and protec- 
tion, 87; functions of Vigilance 
Committee, 65, 73, 75, 77, 85, 87; 
Melodeon, meeting-house of, 74; 
sermon, 84. 

Parsons, William R., 79. 

Partridge, John, almanac-maker, 

1 


Paxton, Mass., narratives of, 326; 
Loyalists, 329, et seq., 336. 

Peabody, slave station, 53. 

Pearson, John H., 74. 

Peirce, David, 326. 

Peirce family, early Register of, 
218. 

Pelham, N. H., slave station, 50. 

Pemberton, Ebenezer, ‘Souldier 
defended,” 202, extant copies. 

Pemberton, Jeremy, 348. 

Pennington, Edgar L., member, 
elected, 2. 

Pennsylvania, newspapers, ac- 
quired, 200. 

Perkins, Elisha, 372. 

Personal Liberty Law, 88. 

Peters, Harry T., gift, 226. 

“‘Philadelphian Magazine,” 358. 

Phillips, John D., fugitive, 81. 

Phillips, Stephen C., abolitionist, 
40 


Phillips, Wendell, protection to 
fugitive slaves in Boston, 41, 74, 
75, 76, 80, 84, 85. 

Pidge, Ira, 31. 

Pidge, James S., 31. 

Pierce, Franklin, 66. 

Pierson, John H., 40. 

Pitt, Mrs. Mary (Baldwin), 353. 

Pitt, William, 295, 297. 

Plaistow, N. H., slave station, 53. 

Plumer, Richard, underground 
leader, 57, 58. 

Plumer, Wendell Phillips, 57. 

Plymouth, slave centre, 48, 76. 

Polk, James K., Four Legends 
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About President Polk, by S. 
Mitchell, 267-287; Diary, 267, 
281, 282 and authorities on, 267, 
280, 281; Cabinet, 276, 277, 278, 
279, 280, 281; achievements, 282, 
et seq.; G. Bancroft on, 287. 

Pomeroy, Samuel C., abolitionist, 

<4 


5. 

Poor, Joseph W., abolitionist, 52. 

Poor, William, and sons, pro- 
nounced abolitionists, 52. 

Porter, James, slave owner, 71. 

Porter, Noah, letters of, 227. 

Portland, Me., underground sta- 
tion, 65. 

Portraits, exhibition of colonial 
— 4; “XVIIth Century 

ainting in New England,” 5. 

Prentice, John, 317. 

Prentiss, Henry J., abolitionist, 42. 

Prescott, John, Jr., 317. 

Prescott, Martha, 317. 

Preval, Michié, 117. 

Proudman, Samuel T., 85. 

Proverbs, sayings of Negroes, in 
fables and proverbs, 110, et seq. 
Public affairs, 1766-1775, as treated 

in almanacs, 288-316. 
Purvis, John A., underground 
leader, 56. 


Q. 
Quaife, Milo M., 280. 
Quakers, protection to refugees, 27, 
31, 34, 58. 
Quincy, Josiah, Case on a runaway 
slave, 27. 


R. 

Randle, George M., gift, 227. 

Randolph, a fugitive slave, 27. 

Rantoul, Robert, Jr., 71. 

Reading, underground station, 50. 

Reason, Andrew, fugitive, 78. 

“Republic,” Augusta, Ga., on re- 
covery of fugitive Sims, 72. 

Revolutionary War, New England 
Almanacs, 1766-1775, and the 
American Revolution, by C. N. 
Greenough, 288-316. 

Rhode Island, underground centres 
in, 30, 31, 32; newspapers, ac- 
quired, 200. 

Rice, Lemuel, supplies to Dr. 
Stearns, 338, and repaid, 367. 

Rice, Mary E., abolitionist, 36, 38. 
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Rock, John S., 78. 
Rockport, refugees assisted, 55. 
Roosevelt, Franklin D., gift of 
“Panama Canal’ newspapers, 
with appreciative letter, 195. 
t, Theodore, letters of, 
7. 


Rosenbach, Abraham 8. W., 216; 
gifts, 229. 

Ross, Austin, 96. 

Rouquette, Adrien, “Zozo Moquer,”’ 
124; poem in Gombo to L. Hearn, 
125; satirical attack upon G. 
Cable, 125, et seq. 

Rugg, Arthur P., President, pre- 
sides, 1, 143; re-elected, 144; 
gifts, 229. 

Ruggles, David, slave station, 95. 

Runnington, Charles, ‘Treatise on 
the action of ejectment,” book 
from Pres. Tyler’s library, 157. 


S. 
Sabin, Joseph, “Dictionary of 


Books Relating to America,” 228. 
St. Johns, Antigua, imprint, 217. 


Salem, underground centre and 
trails northward, 55, 57. 

Sally Ann, schooner, 80. 

Salt Lake Valley, Route to, ac- 


quired, 206. 

Sargent, Catherine, abolitionist, 46. 

Saugus, slave station, 53. 

Saunders, Daniel, slave helper, 52. 

Saville, Marshall H., death an- 
nounced, 148; obituary, 151. 

“Scenographia Americana,” set ac- 
quired, 206. 

Schenectady, Charter of the city of, 
219. 

Scollard, Clinton, 
quired, 223. 

Scollard, Mrs. Clinton, gift, 223. 

Scott, James, 69. 

Seabrook, N. H., underground sta- 
tion, 57. 

Sermons, Funeral, “A Wedding 

Ring, Fit for the Finger,’’ 216; 

Election, New England, 204 

with Check List, by R. W. G. 

Vail, 233-266. 

Sewall, Samuel E., 46, 68, 71. 

Sewall family, collection of business 

papers, 228. 

Seward, William H., 275. 

Seymour, Horatio, 275, 283. 


writings, ac- 


Robin, Claude C., l’abbe, 129. 


Shadrach, Case (Frederick Wil- 


| 
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kins), refugee, 37, 67, et seq., 72, 
89 


Sharp, Charles, 86. 

Shaw, Robert K., Committee on 
Publications, 145; gifts, 229. 

Shawsheen. See Frye Village. 

Shays’ Rebellion, insurgents in 
Worcester, 344; Stearns on, 378. 

Shepard, Thomas, “Eye salve,” 
201, extant copies. 

Sherman, William T., letters of, 227. 

Shervington, William, 217. 

Siebert, Wilbur H., The Under- 
ground Railroad in Massachu- 
setts, 25-100. 

Silk, manufacture, 301. 

Silsbee, James, refuge to slaves, 55. 

Sims, Thomas, fugitive, trial, 72, 
74. 

Slave trade, to Louisiana, 104. 

Slavery, The Underground Rail- 
road in Massachusetts, by W. H. 
Siebert, 25-100; slave songs, 26; 
Fugitive Slave Laws, 27, 29, 38, 
42, 43, 60-64; Vigilance Com- 
mittees, 29, 41, 43, 48, 55, 60-90; 

3oston’s Resolutions of Safety, 
40, 41; Defensive League of 
Freedom, 41; Anti-slavery socie- 
ties, 47, 53, 54, 55, 62, 99; Slave 
hunters, 64, et sqg., 89, 92; Slave 
keepers in Boston, 75. 

Smith, Bertram, gifts, 229. 

Smith, Joel, 37. 

Smith, John, abolitionist, 52. 

Smith, Julia, child of, 78. 


Smith, Peter, 52. 

Smith, Samuel F., his patriotic 
hymn sung, 1832, anti-slavery 
meeting, 47. 

Snakes, “black,” 
headed,” 362. 

Snow, Benjamin 8., abolitionist, 37. 

Snow, Paul, 325. 

Snow, Rebecca, 324. 

Snow, Solomon P., 
fugitives, 32, 33. 

Songs, taunt. See Creole Dialect, 
112-128. 

South Carolina, 
quired, 200. 

South Danvers. See Peabody. 

Southborough, underground centre, 
36, 77. 

Southwick, Joseph, 80 

Southwick family, Boston, under- 
ground station, 45. 

Sprague, Peleg, 69. 


and “double- 


station for 


newspapers, ac- 
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Springfield, underground centre, 91, 
92, 93; “Gileadites,” 93, 100; 
routes out-bound, 94-100. 

Stamp Act, almanac-makers on, 
293, et seq. 

— Asa, 319, 324, 325, 326, 

a. Mrs. Asa (Elizabeth Witt), 

5. 

Stearns, Benjamin, 317, 318. 

Stearns, Mrs. Benjamin 
Wheeler), 317, 318. 

Stearns, Daniel, 319, 325n, 336, 
384n. 

Stearns, Josiah, 318. 

Stearns, Martha, 319 (Mrs. Simon 
Houghton), 338, 366, 387. 

Stearns, Mercy, 319, 338, 339. 

Stearns, Samuel, “The Famous 
Doctor Stearns,’ A Biographical 
Sketch of Dr. Stearns with a 
Bibliography by J. C. L. Clark, 
317-424; miniature of, 326; politi- 
cal trouble, 329, et seg.; imprison- 
ment, 331, 337, 379, 382, 386; 

allegiance to the King, 335; exe- 

cutions of property, 336; “‘practice 
of physick,”’ 340, “‘doctring,”’ 342; 
poor debtor’s oath refused for 
discharge from jail, 343; Loyalist 
claims, 348, 350, 368; departed 
for Europe, 350; degree from Aber- 
deen Univ., 355, 365, 374, 375; 
Diary, 368; subscription list to 
medical works, 363, 373, 381, and 
medical lottery, conceived, 369; 
“Medicus” pseud., 371; Petition 
to Public to publish medical books, 
378; death, 384, epitaph, and will, 
385, 386, eulogy, 387. 

Stearns, Mrs. Samuel (Sarah Witt), 
324, 336, 348; teacher, 349; 
death, 373. 

Stearns, Mrs. Samuel, 2d. (Mrs. 
Elizabeth Kelley), 380, 384, 386. 

Stearns, Sarah, 319, 384. 

Stereoscopic views, acquired, 226. 

Sterne, Laurence, 353. 

Stoddard, Solomon, ‘‘God’s frown,”’ 
“Danger of speedy degeneracy,” 
202, “Those taught by God,”’ 
203, extant copies. 

Stokes, I. N. Phelps, ‘‘Iconography 
of Manhattan Island,’ 225. 

Stone, Wilbur M., gifts, 229. 

Stoneham, underground 
with inscription, 50. 

Stow, Nathan B., abolitionist, 38. 


(Dinah 


station, 
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Stowe, Calvin E., 51. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, 75; “Key 
to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 51. 

Stowell, Martin, abolitionist, 83, 85. 

Street cries, Louisiana, Gombo 
words, 127. 

Streeter, Thomas W., gifts, 229. 

Strong, Selah B., 192. 

Sturge, Thomas, and Esther, con- 
tribution for fugitive slaves, 64. 

Sullivan, James, 331. 

Sully, Mrs. Mary H., 191. 

Sumner, Charles, 40; letters, 227. 

Sutcliffe, Alice C., “Robert Fulton 
and the Clermont,”’ 183; on the 
Fulton portrait, 185, 190, 191. 

Suttle, Col. —, 82,84. 

Swain, Sandy, fugitive, 80. 

Swift, Jonathan, attack on J. 
Partridge, 291. 


Tappan, Arthur, 29. 

Tappan, Lewis, 29. 

Tatman, Charles T., 145. 

Taunton, underground station, 32, 
33. 

Taylor, Charles H., re-elected Vice- 
president, 144; gifts, 196, 219, 
220, 221, 224, 226, 227, 229. 

Taylor, Francis H., on 17th Century 
Art Committee, 5. 

Taylor, Zachary, 275. 

Tea, duty on, 292, 298, 301, 303. 

Texas, annexation, 269, 271, et seq. 

Thacker, Henry L., 43. 

Thackeray, William M., 206. 

Thomas, Alexander, 382. 

Thomas, Isaiah, 374; “From 
’Prentice to Patron, The Life 
Story of Isaiah Thomas,” 194; 
““Massachusetts Magazine,” 225, 
228; letters on Dr. Stearns, 363, 
382. 

Thomas, Isaiah, Jr., printer, 221. 

Thomas, Robert B., seeks Stearns 
for Almanack calculations, 250, 
366. 

Thompson, Edward H., death an- 
nounced, 148; obituary, 153. 

Thoreau, Henry D., abolitionist, 36. 

Thoreau, John, and his wife, aboli- 
tionists, 38. 

Thunder, Dr. Stearns on, 322 

Tilden, Samuel J., on Texas annex- 
ation, 273. 

Tinker, Edward L., Gombo the 
Creole Dialect of Louisiana with 
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a Bibliography, 101-142; gifts, 
229 


Tolman, John B., printer, under- 
ground operator, 54. 

Torrey, Samuel, “‘An exhortation,”’ 
“A plea,” 201, ““Man’s extremity,” 
202, extant copies. 

“Toucoutou,” taunt song, and 
genesis of, 116, 117. 

Transportation, collection acquired 
early reports of roads, canals, 
bridges, R.R. companies, 1811 to 
1860, 224. 

Treasurer, Report of, 160-178. 

Tree, to replace one on front walk, 


Trumbull, John, “Elegy on the 
times,’’ 223. 

Turner, Frederick J., 286. 

Turnpikes, Londonderry—Boston, 
52 


Tuttle, Julius H., Committee on 
Publications, 145. 

Tyler, John, 270, 276; book from 
library of, “Treatise on the 
action of ejectment,” 157. 

Tyler, Lyon G., obituary, 155. 

Tyler, Mrs. Lyon G., gift, 157. 

U. 

“Uncles Present, The. A New 
Battledoor,” acquired, 222. 

Underground Railroad in Massa- 
chusetts, The, by W. H. Siebert, 
25-100; map facing, 26; (Stations 
alphabetically indexed). 

Utica, Directory, 1817, acquired, 

completes set to 1928, 219. 

Uxbridge, shelter to refugees, 33. 

Vv 

Vail, Robert W. G., Librarian’s 
report, 179-232; investigators, 
179; Accessions, as follows: Por- 
traits, study of Robert Fulton’s, 
183-192, Greeley and Webster, 
192, MclIntire’s bust of Voltaire, 
193, Newspapers, 194-200, Incu- 
nabula, Amer., 200, Mathers, 201, 
202, 203, N. E. Election sermons, 
204 and Check list, 233-266, 
Hunnewell collection, 205-215, 
Almanacs, 215, Misc. Americana, 
216-220, Broadsides, 220, 
Juveniles, 221, First editions, 
Transportation, 223, Graphic 
arts, 224, Maps, 226, Music, Mss., 
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227, Gifts, 229; care of Library, 
230; additional duties of Libra- 
rian, 231. 

Vaille, Mrs. L. W., abolitionist, 
Springfield, 91. 

Valley Falls, R. I., underground 
station, 39. 

Van Buren, Martin, and Poik, 269, 
273, 277, et seq.; Hammett letter, 
269, 271; G. Bancroft to, 272; re- 
election lost, 274, 275. 

Van Cott, Joshua M., 193. 

Van Pelt, Mrs. Andrew, 191. 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius, letters of, 227. 

Van Wagenen, Mrs. Avis S&., 
“Genealogy of Isaac Stearns and 
Descendents,”’ 353. 

Vermont, transportation of fugi- 
tives through, 31, 32; newspapers, 
acquired, 200; Election sermons, 
262-266. 

Vigilance Committees of Phila- 
delphia, 29; of Boston, activities, 
41, 42, 43, 48, 55, 60-65, 67 et 
seq., 75-90; of Lynn, 55; of 
Worcester, 69; of Pembroke, 87. 

Vinton, Francis, 185. 

Vinton, Gertrude, 185. 

Vinton, Raymond P., 185. 

Voltaire, Francois M. A. de, bust of, 
193. 

Voyages and travels, early, conc. 
America. See Hunnewell Illus- 
trated Americana, 205-215. 


Wadsworth, Benjamin, “Mutual love 
and peace,’”’ 202, extant copies. 

Wagner, Henry R., gifts, 229. 

Walcott, Edward, received fugitive 
slaves, 48. 

Walker, Johnson H., 78. 

Walker, Robert J., 276, 279, 282. 

Wall, Alexander J., appointed teller, 


2. 

Wallcut, Robert F., 76. 

Ward, Alvin, protection to slave, 
37. 

Ward, Artemus, 346. 

Ward, Patty, in memory of, 377. 

Ward, Reuben, commemorative 
verse on, 377. 

on. centre for refugees, 30, 

1. 

Warre, Henry J., “Sketches in 
North America and the Oregon 
Territory,” acquired, 206, 215. 
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Warren, Nathan H., abolitionist, 38. 

Washburn, Reginald, Auditor, 145. 

Washington, George, 286; Benning- 
ton, Vt. broadside death an- 
nouncement, 220. 

Wataquadock Hill, Bolton, 317. 

Watertown, underground station, 


68. 

Watkins, George T., gifts, 229. 

Watson, Henry, fugitive slave, 45. 

Waugh, George, piloted refugees, 
55. 

Weare, North, N. H., underground 
station, 58. 

“Weatherwise, Abraham,” Alma- 
nack, 299. 

Webster, Daniel, portrait of, ac- 
quired, 193 and letters, 227. 

Weed, Thurlow, 280. 

Weir, James, abolitionist, 38. 

Weiss, Harry B., “(Metamorphoses 
and harlequinades,”’ 222. 

Weiss, John, and anti-slavery as- 
sistance (In Underground Rail- 
road in Mass.) 

Welles, Lemuel A., gift, 195. 

Wells, Samuel, harbored slaves, 98. 

Werringer, Jeremy, and wife, 
abolitionists, 91. 

Wesley, John, Elegy on, 367. 

West, Benjamin, Almanacs, for 
1765, cited, 294, for 1767, 295, 
for 1775, 310-314. 

West, Benjamin, artist, 186, 188, 
189, 190, 191, 192. 

= Indies, newspapers, acquired, 


‘Western Sun,” file, acquired, 196. 

Westfield, underground station, 93. 

Whately, underground centre, 97. 

Wheeler, Abiel H., and wife, “ex- 
treme abolitionists,” 36. 

Wheeler, Dinah (Mrs. Benjamin 
Stearns), 317. 

Wheeler, Josiah, 317, 318. 

Wheeler, Leonard, death announced, 
148; obituary, 158. 

Wheeler, Mary C., 36. 

Wheeler, Stearns, abolitionist, 38. 

Whigs, 270, 271, 274, et seq. 

Whitcomb, John, 324. 

White, William 8., abolitionist, 68. 

Whitin, Albert H., death announced 
and bequest, 5, 24; obituary, 23. 

Whiting, John, 373. 

Whiting, William, abolitionist, 38. 

Whitney, Daniel S., and family, 
abolitionists, 36. 
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Whittier, John G., aid to refugees, 
53, 58, 59. 

Wild Pigeon, yacht, 81, 82. 

Wilkes, Charles, 184, 185. 

Wilkes, John, anecdotes of, 299. 

Wilkins, Frederick (Shadrack), 
Case, 37, 67 et seq., 72, 89. 

Willard, Nahum, 332, 342. 

Willard, Samuel, “Ne sutor,” “The 
only sure way,” 201, “The char- 
acter of a good ruler,” “The 
fountain opened,” 202, extant 
copies. 

Willard, Samuel, foe to slavery, 97. 

William, schooner, 81. 

Williams family, fugitive slaves, 37. 

Williamsburg, engraving of, when 
capital of Va., 224. 

Willis, Hamilton, 84. 

Williston, J. Payson, activities as 
abolitionist, 95. 

[Wilmington] “Mirror of the 
Times,” 196, 199. 

Wilmot, David, proviso, 275. 

Wilson, Hiram K., abolitionist, 35. 

Wilson, James, editor, 196. 

Wilson, William, and family, fugi- 
tives, 96. 

Winchester, Elkanan, editor, 352. 

Windham, N. H., shelter for slaves, 

Winship, George P., on Council, 144. 

Winslow, John, 192; correspon- 
dence, 193, 227. 

Winslow, Samuel E., gift of por- 
traits, 192 and ms. collection of 
family papers, et al, 227. 

Winslow, Shadrack, 227. 
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Winthrop, John, bust of, 193. 

Wise, Henry A., 82. 

Witt, Daniel, 332, 333, 341, 367, 
arrest, 342. 

Witt, Elizabeth (Mrs. Asa Stearns), 
325 


Witt, Oliver, 324, 326, 331, 332, 333, 
336, 386; arrest, 331, acquital, 
340, 341, 342. 

Witt, Oliver (2d), 331, 332, 333, 
344 


Witt, Sarah. See (Mrs. Samuel 
Stearns), 

Woburn, slave station, 50. 

Wolkins, Geroge G., 
teller, 145. 

Woodbury, Levi, 277. 

Woods, John M., abolitionist, 91. 

Worcester, Jail, 338, 344; Hancock 
Arms, 344. 

Worcester Art Museum, exhibition 
of colonial portraits, 4. 

Worcester, County, anti-slavery 
community, 33, et seg.,and routes, 
35, et seqg., 80, 81. 

Wright, Ansel, 95. 

Wright, Elizur, journalist, 45, 69. 

Wright, Silas, 276, 278, et seq. 


appointed 


Young, Samuel L., “Orne house,’ 
a refuge for slaves, 56, 57. 
Young, Solomon §., abolitionist, 39. 


Z. 
“Zozo Moquer,”’ ballad, 124. 
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